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WHAT WAS THE MATTER 


THE AIR 


WITH 
SERVICE? 


By H. L. SCAIFE 


Formerly. Captain in the United. States Air Service 


The astonishing story, drawn wholly from official records, of one of the most colossal 
failures in human history—How the United States spent upward of a billion dollars 
for aircraft production without producing a single fighting plane on ihe battlefront 


AJOR GEN. MASON M. PATRICK, 
MI who was Chief of the Air Service 
of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in France, having been duly 
sworn as a witness in the House investiga- 
tion, made the startling statement that, 
when hostilities ceased, our rank in avia- 
tion was far behind any of our allies and 
far below the enemy strength; that so far 
as the manufacture of pursuit or bombing 
planes in the United States was concerned, 
we were in practically the same position as 
when we entered the war; and that so far 
as the manufacture of pursuit planes or 
bombing planes in the United States is con- 
cerned, it would probably be eight or nine 
months from the time they settled on the 
type before they would produce it in quanti- 
ties. (House Hearings on Aviation, p. 
232.) 

What was the matter with our Air Ser- 
vice? Why did the construction end of it 
fail? 

The great achievements of the United 
States in the World War have passed into 
history and they will overshadow many 
shortcomings which were inevitable in so 
great an undertaking. The story of the 
loyalty, sacrifices and daring of American 
aviators will fill thrilling pages. In all the 
investigations there has been nothing but 
praise for them; no breath of scandal has 
touched the American birdmen. Aviation, 
commercially and as an arm of the military 
establishment, has come to stay, and millions 
of dollars of public funds will be appro- 
priated annually for its maintenance and 
development. If there was anything wrong 
with the Air Service, instead of throwing 
a sheet over the corpse, we should go to 
the bottom of the tragedy and make sure 


_% 4 
Lew 


that the untoward elements in it shall not 
repeat themselves in our history. 

The casualties among our aviators in 
time of peace, as well as in war, make this 
branch. of the service one where the record 
ought to be an open book. Because it has 
become a bone of contention in politics, 
however, the average man has been be- 
wildered by conflicting statements, and does 
not know whether our air program in thé 
war merits praise or censure. Neither has 
the average man an inclination to examine 
approximately 25,000 pages of testimony 
to reach a fair and just conclusion. 


THE TASK WE UNDERTOOK 


America’s part in the interallied war 
program was “to win the war in the air,” 
and the special undertaking entrusted to us 
by our allies was to create a fleet of air- 
planes which, our Government officially 
announced, would be decisive of the war 
before an American army could be placed 
in Europe. England, France, Italy and 
Germany successfully carried out their air 
programs, and each of these nations pro- 
duced enormous quantities of airplanes. 
When we undertook the production of air- 
craft, we had the advantage of the experi- 
ence of our allies; their best experts were 
sent over to assist and to warn against the 
mistakes they had made. 

Preparations for our aircraft production 
began in April, 1917, and on July 24, 1917, 
Congress appropriated $640,000,000, which 
was our first outlay, to carry out the air- 
craft program. The official statistics show 
that in the nine months from Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 1, 1918, Great Britain produced 23,509 
airplanes, France 18,833, and Italy 2,928, 
a total of 45,270. (Report of Major Gen. 
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M. M. Patrick, House Hearings, Aviation, 
p. 561A.) American production has been 
a matter of controversy, but the main points 
can easily be cleared up with proper expla- 
nations. It has been stated frequently that 
an airplane of American make did not reach 
the battlefront, while, on the other hand, it 
has been asserted by the War Department 
that at the time of the signing of the 
armistice there had been delivered for the 
use of the army 16,952 airplanes, of which 
11,754 were produced by American con- 
tractors and 5,198 procured from our allies. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, in a sense 
both of these claims may be correct; and 
at the same time both are misleading and 
untrue. 


THE TRUTH IN A SENTENCE 


The simple fact is that no American- 
made fighting plane reached the battle- 
front. 

For military purposes there are various 
types of airplanes, the two great classes 
being training planes and service planes. 
Training planes are elementary and ad- 
vanced. Service planes are divided into 
four classes—combat or pursuit, observa- 
tion, day bombers and night bombers. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of General William 
Mitchell of the Air Service, in the House 
hearings, the plans called for 20,000 air- 
planes on the line and in reserve by the be- 
ginning of 1918, and it was estimated that 
the losses of machines which reached the 
line of battle would be 25 per cent. per 
month. On June 8, 1917, the official an- 
nouncement was made that a fleet of 25,000 
airplanes would be created. The American 
program called for enormous quantities of 
bombing planes and fighting planes which 
could cope with the Germans and, with 
overwhelming numbers, drive them from 
the sky. 

The 11,754 airplanes of American manu- 
facture, claimed by the War Department, 
are maximum figures of gross production, 
regardless of the use, if any, to which 
_ these planes might be put. These figures 
include “ penguins,” which were not in- 
tended to fly; training planes and observa- 
tion planes, which could not be employed 
for fighting purposes, and thousands of air- 
planes, such as the Bristol, the Standard J 
and various others, which were found to be 
unsafe and were condemned and junked. 


According to the testimony of Colonel 
Edgar Gorrell and the tables of statistics 
submitted from the War Department, the 
total number of American-built airplanes 
available for use in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces on Nov. 11, 1918, was 798 
De Haviland-4s, of which 196 were on the 
front, 270 were being used for training in 
flying schools and 332 were in the air 
depots. (House Hearings, Aviation, p. 
3457.) It will thus be seen that the greatest 
contribution of American aircraft produc- 
tion was the De Haviland-4s, which, as 
will be shown, could not be used for fight- 
ing or pursuit. 

The exact number of De Haviland-4s on 
the front at the time of the signing of the 
armistice has been officially given by Gen- 
eral Pershing and reported by the Frear 
Committee as 218, which is slightly in ex- 
cess of the actual number, as shown by the 
following testimony of Colonel Gorrell in 
the House hearings (p. 3455): 


In all our tabulations in all our records 
we have used the figure 213 as being the 
number of DH-4s on our front. That was 
furnished us by telegram from our front at 


the time of the armistice. A short time ago 
the same office that furnished the figure 213 
said that 196 was correct instead of 213, 


previously given to us. 
OFFICIAL CONFIRMATION 


The De Haviland -4s being useless for 
purposes of combat, the qualified statement 
that not a single fighting plane of Amer- 
ican-make reached the front during the 
period of the war can be accepted as an 
historic fact. The following testimony of 
General Pershing before the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate and House 
of Representatives on Oct. 31, 1919, (ibid., 
p. 3968), is both explanatory and conclu- 
sive: 

Mr. James—How many American fighting 
planes were there in France at the signing 
of the armistice? 

General Pershing—None. 
Haviland-4s. 

On Aug. 13, 1918, Hon. John D. Ryan, 
Director of the Bureau of Aircraft Produc- 
tion, testified as follows before the Senate 
committee . investigating aircraft produc- 
tion (p. 1162): 

Senator Reed—Thet is true, anyway, is 
it not, that we were capable of quantity 
production of the 150-horsepower Hispano- 
Suiza; is that right? 

Mr. Ryan—Yes, sir. 


We had the De 
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This picture was released for publication on June 16, 1918, by the Committee on Public 
Information, under the official titie: “ 10317. Aviation: Planes at an American Aviation 
Field—France.” It is a picture of three “ penguins,’? which are low-powered monoplanes 
with short wings and cannot fly 


Senator Reed—It is also true that that Mr. Ryan—I think that is true; that is, 
engine works admirably in the Spad machine, that is finally accepted. 


which was an up-to-date fighting machine? Alth ‘ . . ¢ 
ugh there are, tod rsistent of- 
Mr. Ryan—I think so. _— » to ee tent 


Senator Reed—It is a machine that is sti _‘ficial reports to the contrary, the matter as 
used by the French and is regarded as one to whether or not we produced a fighting 
of the best machines? plane might be considered at rest in view 

Mr. Ryan—That “ =. of the testimony of Hon. Newton D. Baker, 


Secretary of War, before the House com- 

Senator Reed—As a matter of fact, we 5 July 31. 1919, (H ale : 

have not a single American-made fighting mittee on July 31, 1919, (House Hearings, 
machine anywhere, have we? Aviation, p. 46): 


This picture, released by the Committee on Public Information under the caption 
** 2339. The Terror of the Air,” was further described as “ the fastest machine in_the 
world,’’ though it had been discarded by the French because it was forty miles an hour 
slower than their Spads 
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Mr. Frear—And we did not, during the 
whole period of the war, get a fighting ma- 
chine or a bombing plane? 

Secretary Baker—Not a fighting machine 
or a bomber of American manufacture. 
Notwithstanding their losses, at the time 

of the armistice the French had on the line 
3,021 planes, England, 1,758; Italy, 812, 
Belgium, 153; the United States, 740; Ger- 
many, 2,730, and Austria, 622. The com- 
bined strength of enemy planes was 3,352 
and that of the Allies 6,784 (House Hear- 
ings, Aviation, p. 3462). Of the 740 planes 
belonging to the American forces, 527 had 
been furnished by our allies, and the only 
ones of American manufacture were the 
213 De Haviland-4s, which number is re- 
duced to 196 by the testimony of Colonel 
Gorrell of the War Department, as already 
shown. The total losses of the American 
aviation forces during the war, due to 
action on the part of the enemy, were 290 
airplanes and 47 balloons, and one balloon 
which was blown over the lines (ibid., pp. 
3463 and 3464). The relatively 
small number of casualties, as 
pointed out in the testimony of 
General Menoher, was due to the 
fact that the United States Air 
Service really entered the aerial 
warfare at the culmination of ac- 
tivity (ibid., p. 556A). Whatever 
the significance might be, avia- 
tion fatalities in this country 
reached a much higher figure 
than those which occurred in Eu- 
rope. 


MR. BORGLUM’S 
INVESTIGATION 


The first substantial efforts 
from the outside to call attention 
to the fact that the American air- 
craft program was doomed to 
failure unless the situation was 
promptly remedied were those of 
Gutzon Borglum, the well-known 
sculptor, who, prior to the war 
had been interested in aeronau- 
tics, and who now deserves to be 
decorated for his services in at- 
tempting, against insurmountable 
obstacles and humiliations, to pre- 
vent the greatest military and 
financial catastrophe in the his- 
tory of our country. These words 





do not overstate the case, for, considering 
that the expenditures amounted to three 
times the cost of the Panama Canal, or 
about $10 for every man, woman and child 
in America, the aircraft fiasco was proba- 
bly the greatest financial failure in human 
history. The public funds expended reach 
a figure which is beyond conception and has 
been represented as being $1 for every min- 
ute from the birth of Christ to the present 
time. The purpose of the people who fur- 
nished the money was to provide 20,000 air- 
planes by the beginning of 1918, if it cost 
a kingdom. 

Mr. Borglum’s investigations were begun 
with the consent of the President, and his 
charges were generally supported in a re- 
port by the investigating committee of the 
Aeronautical Society of America (Congres- 
sional Record, vol. 56, pp. 5920 to 5928). 
Notwithstanding the difficulties he encoun- 
tered, and the efforts made to discredit him, 
his work resulted in disclosures and charges 


: (© Harris & Ewing) 
CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


Present Secretary of State, who made the most important 


investigation of the Air Service 



















































sufficient to attract the attention of the 
President and the Senate. Finally, the 
matter was taken up by the Senate, and 
hearings were begun before what is known 
as the Thomas Committee, which took 1,226 
printed pages of testimony, and its find- 
ings were set forth in Senate Report No. 
555, 65th Congress, 2d session. The ma- 
jority of this committee were Democrats; 
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CAPTAIN H. L. SCAIFE 


Entered the army in January, 1918, and was 
assigned to the Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
where he remained until October, when he was 
transferred to the Infantry. He was born wm 
Spartanburg, 8S. C., in 1872, and is now a lawyer 
in Washington. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, the American Society of 
International Law and the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers. During the pre-war 
preparedness campaign he was an associate 
membcr of the Naval Consulting Board and a 
State. Director of the Industrial Survey. He 
writes the history of the aircraft failure from 
the viewpoint of a trained investigator who saw 
happenings close at hand 


the report was made during the war, when 
politics were adjourned, and the findings 
were unanimous. 


WORK OF MR. HUGHES 


About the same time an independent in- 
vestigation was undertaken at the request 
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LIEUTENANT WILLIAM J. FAHEY 


One of the youngest officers in the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production. When he volun- 
teered for the firing line he was 
transferred to the Infantry 


of the President by Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 
recently an Associate Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, who has since be- 
come Secretary of State. This investigation 
was undertaken in response to the follow- 
ing letter: 
May 13, 1918. 
My dear Mr. Hughes: 

You have doubtless noticed that very 
sericus charges have been made in connec- 
tion with the production of aircraft. 

Because of the capital importance of this 
branch of the military service, I feel that 
these charges should be thoroughly investi- 
gated and with as little delay as possible, in 
order that the guilty, if there be such, may 
be promptly and vigorously prosecuted and 
that the reputations of those whose actions 
have been attacked may be protected, in 
ease the charges are groundless. 

I requested the Department of Justice 
to use every instrumentality at its disposal 
to investigate these charges, and, with the 
upproval of the Attorney General, I am writ- 
ing to beg that you will act with him in 
making this investigation. I feel that it is 
a matter of very great importance, and [ 
sincerely hope that you will feel that it is 
possible to contribute your very valuable 
services in studying and passing upon the 
questions involved. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
WOODROW WILSON. 
Hon. Charles E. Hughes, 9 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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In the Hughes investigation about 280 
witnesses were examined and over 17,000 
typewritten pages of testimony were re- 
corded; the report and findings consisted 
of 182 printed pages. This investigation 
was made with the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Justice, and the report was 
submitted, through the Attorney General, 
to the President. To-this work Judge 
Hughes devoted five months, taking testi- 
mony in different parts of the country, and 
it is said that for his services he refused 
to accept pay. 


THE FREAR HEARING 


The last major investigation of the Air 
Service was that by the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department, 
the testimony taken by the sukcommittee 
on aviation, known as the Frear Committee, 
comprising more than 4,000 printed pages. 
Unfortunately, while this committee was 
sitting, a political campaign was coming on 
and, in the findings, charges of bias were 
bandied back and forth. In all the sub- 
committees investigating war expenditures, 
majority reports, subscribed by all the Re- 
publican members, and minority reports, 
subscribed by all the Democratic members, 
were filed. Hon. Clarence F. Lea, the 
Democratic member of the subcommittee on 
aviation, frankly made the following state- 
ment in the hearings (House Hearings, 
Aviation, p. 450). 

The Hughes investigation was strictly a 
nonpartisan investigation and as free from 
political influence as an investigation could 
be. Here we have a bipartisan investigation. 
Personally, I am inclined to believe that per- 
haps Congress made a mistake in making 
it a bipartisan investigation. I think an in- 
vestigation similar to the Hughes investiga- 
tion would have been a preferable method 
of developing the facts, and the results would 
have been accepted by the country as a cor- 
rect disclosure. 


GIST OF THE REPORTS 


Political partisanship in a matter which 
strikes close to the vitals in our national 
life is, indeed, not an edifying exhibit; 
nevertheless, political rivalry in «such a 
hearing is not without advantage, as it has 
a tendency to bring out and develop the 
facts. If one is dissatisfied with the find- 
ings in the conflicting reports, the testi- 
mony of the witnesses will be sufficient to 
furnish a fair conclusion. 








The Senate committee and Judge Hughes 
reported that efficient planes could have 
been produced in large quantities. 

On Aug. 22, 1918, the Senate committee 
reported that as early as October, 1917, we 
were in possession of the necessary facili- 
ties to construct the Caproni, a powerful 
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GUTZON BORGLUM 


Noted sculptor, who first called attention to 
the aircraft failure 


and successful bombing plane, approved by 
both Italian and English aeronautical -en- 
gineers, and that, although expert Italian 
engineers had been on the ground to as- 
sist, only one experimental machine had 
been produced up to Aug. 22, 1918, the date 
of their report (p. 2). They further found 
that nearly a year had elapsed since we 
might have begun on these machines, and 
that they could have been in quantity pro- 
duction. Judge Hughes’s report (Congres- 
sional Record, bound, vol. 57, p. 898), filed 
about three weeks before the armistice, 
stated: 


We have not as yet sent from this country 
to the battlefront a single pursuit or combat 
plane, as distinguished from the heavy obser- 
vation or bombing planes, and, after giving 
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due weight to all explanations, the fact re- 

mains that such pursuit planes could have 

been produced in large quantities many 
months ago had there been prompt decision 
and consistent purpose. 

Lieutenant Testoni of the Italian Army, 
an expert in the technical department of 
aviation, who was sent to this country with 
a corps of men to assist in the manufacture 
of the Caproni, was asked by the Senate 
committee to detail his experiences. He 
said: “ As to the Caproni machine, I know 
this: that the Government will say, ‘ We 
will do it,’ and then ‘ We will not do it’ ; 
and then they will say, ‘ We will do it,’ and 
yet they do not do it.” During the interval 
of delay both of the Italian pilots who 
were sent to this country to test and fly 
the Caproni were killed in other machines, 
and, at the time their report was filed, the 
Senate committee found that the Caproni 
program was then awaiting the arrival of 
other Italian pilots to test the experimental 
machine. 

Seeing that the United States would not 
produce planes in quantity, early in 1918 
France offered to furnish us all the fight- 





ing planes we needed, provided we would 
send over the raw material. Although it 
was agreed that we would send this ma- 
terial to France, General Kenley testified 
that we did not live up to the agreement 
(Senate Report No. 555, p. 9). Lieutenant 
LaGuardia testified that if we had made 
good our promise to furnish material to the 
Italians, they could have given us enough 
Caproni planes by the middle of 1918 to 
have bombed Berlin with perfect confidence 
and ease; but that he had seen the Caproni 
factory stopped for want of coal; that at 
another time they stopped because they had 
no cables for the machines, and that at 
one time they had no steel (House Hear- 
ings, Aviation, p. 125). 

It has been stated that one of the best 
machines used by either side was the Ger- 
man Fokker. Anthony Fokker, a citizen 
of Holland and the inventor, was quoted 
by the newspapers in this country on Nov. 
12, 1920, as stating that in 1912 he offered 
these planes to England and America before 
he turned them over to Germany. 


Eddie Rickenbacker, one of America’s 


(© Harris € Ewing) 


Major Gen. George O. Squier, Chief Signal Officer, and Colonel Deeds of the Air 
Service, examining the red flag of the Zeppelin L-49, presented to the Marine Corps by the 
French officers who brought the airship down 
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foremost aces, who had twenty-six victories 
to his credit, and many decorations, de- 
clared that there were no American fight- 
ing planes sent over, and he makes the fol- 
lowing statement in his book, “ Fighting the 
Flying Circus,” Page 14: 

The Germans * * * had seen the Spring 
months pass, and, instead of viewing with 
alarm the huge fleet of 20,000 airplanes 
sweeping the sky clear of German Fokkers, 
they had complacently witnessed the Fokkers 
occupying the air back of our lines whenever 
they desired it, with never an American plane 
to oppose them. 

As to the De Haviland-4s, Rickenbacker 
testified before the House committee that 
they were obsolete at the time they arrived 
at the front, and the following reference 
is made to them in his book, Page 337: 

From every side Fokkers were piquing 
upon the clumsy Liberty machines, which, 
with their criminally constructed fuel tanks, 
offered so easy a target to the incendiary 
bullets of the enemy that their unfortunate 
pilots called this boasted achievement of our 
Aviation Department their ‘‘ flaming cof- 
fins.’’ During that one brief flight over 
Grand Pré I saw three of these crude ma- 
chines go down in flames, an American pilot 
and an American gunner in each ‘ flaming 
coffin’’ dying this frightful and needless 
death. 


MISLEADING PUBLICITY 


The public was deceived by false and mis- 
leading statements given to the press with 
official sanction. It is not difficult to dis- 
cover the day this began and the method 
by which the public was misled into be- 
lieving that fighting machines were being 
sent abroad. On this point the report of 
Judge Hughes may be briefly quoted: 

In the face of delays in production a series 
of misleading public statements- were made 
with official authority. 

In February, 1918, Secretary Baker 
authorized the public statement that “ the 
first American-built battle planes” were 
en route to France (Aviation, March 1, 
1918, p. 175, and other current publica- 
tions). After the public had been led by 
various newspaper dispatches to believe 
that the United States had reached quan- 
tity production, the Official Bulletin of 
March 28, 1918, released for publication in 
the American press on March 30, 1918, a 
series of photographs, alleged to be pictures 
of airplanes and aviation fields in France, 
and furthering the inference of a large pro- 
duction of American-built airplanes. The 


public was invited, through the Govern- 
ment’s Official Bulletin, to purchase copies 
of these pictures at 10 cents each, or stere- 
opticon slides at 15 cents, by sending appli- 
cations to the Division of Pictures, Com- 
mittee on Public Information, 10 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. An inspection of 
these pictures during the examination of 
Secretary Baker in the Senate Hearings 
(Vol. IL., Pages 1134 and 1140) disclosed 
the fact that they were not photographs of 
American airplanes, but of French train- 
ing planes, and a closer examination under 
a glass revealed the foreign names on them; 
pictures represented to be airplanes in 
France proved to be “ penguins,” which 
could not fly and were not intended to fly, 
but were made for beginners to run with 
on the ground as a part of their prelimi- 
nary training, in which the machines rise a 
few feet and immediately drop back to the 
ground. 

On March 29, 1918, the day before these 
pictures were to be released for publication, 
as announced by the Official Bulletin of the 
preceding day, there was a storm of protest 
from members of the Committee on Military 


- Affairs on the floor of the Senate. Mem- 


bers of this committee declared that the 
Committee on Public Information was pro- 
ceeding with these publications, although 
their attention had been called to the fact 
that the information they were giving out 
was false, and promise had been made to 
the Committee on Military Affairs that 
every newspaper in the country to which 
these pictures had been sent would be in- 
structed not to publish them. Senator 
Thomas, of this committee, denounced them 
on the floor of the Senate as “ primarily, 
secondarily, directly and indirectly a fraud 
upon the press of the country.” (Congres- 
sional Record, vol. 56, pp. 4254 to 4256.) 
Notwithstanding these protests, mislead- 
ing information continued to be sent out 
until the end of the war. Shortly after this 
episode, when vehement protests were made 
by Senators of both political parties, an 
article was published by Secretary Baker, 
in which it was stated that, “whereas a 
year ago not a single good battle plane was 
being turned out in America, now we are 
producing battle types of the very latest 
design.” (Scientific American, April 6, 
1918, p. 320.) Notwithstanding the sworn 
statements hereinabove cited, including that 
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of Secretary Baker, that not a fighting 
plane of American make was produced dur- 
ing the whole period of the war, the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office is now offering 
for sale to the public a book in which it is 
stated (page 243) that we produced “ 3,328 
fighting planes.” (American Munitions, 
1917-1918. price $2.) It is also offering 
for sale another book in which, under the 
caption of “ Fighting or Service Planes,” 
the statement is made (page 47) that “the 
actual production of service planes, air- 
planes built in this country and fully 
equipped to fight in France, was confined 
to the De Haviland-4 machines” (United 
States Army Aircraft Production Facts, 
Price 10 cents). 


As to the persons in the War Depart- 


ment responsible for giving such informa- - 


tion to the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, Judge Hughes reported that it was 
evident the matter called for immediate 
investigation and for suitable disciplinary 
measures, but that no steps were taken 
“either for correction or punishment” 
(Congressional Record, vol. 57, pp. 902 and 
903). 


“THE TERROR OF THE AIR” 


A sample of the misleading pictures in 
question is reproduced with the present 
article. On Feb. 14, 1918, the Committee 
on Public Information released for publica- 
tion Photograph No. 2339 of the old Nieu- 
port monoplane, which had been discarded 
by the French for two years, and which 


‘was forty miles an hour slower than the 


planes they were then using, with the fol- 
lowing official description: 

No. 2339. THE TERROR OF THE AIR. 

* * * This Nieuport monoplane, the fastest 
machine in the world, and used extensively 
by the French in this war, has been loaned 
to our forces ‘‘ Over There’’ to teach our 
aviators now in France how to chase and bag 
retreating German fliers. 

In his testimony before the House com- 
mittee Rickenbacker explained some of the 
defects of the Nieuport: the wings were 
liable to collapse, and the gasoline tanks 
were in a vulnerable position and exposed. 
Regarding the Spad, for which the French 
had discarded the Nieuport, he said that in 
case of fire the machine could dive and the 
fire would probably be wiped out by the 
rush of air; but with the Nieuport on fire 
the only chance was to jump, as the position 


of the fire would make escape impossible. 
As to this Nieuport, officially described as 
“the terror of the air” and “the fastest 
machine in the world,” Rickenbacker makes 


‘this statement on Page 119 of his book: 


From the frequency of accidents to our 
Nieuports it may be wondered why we con- 
tinued to use them. The answer is simple— 
we had no others we could use! The Amer- 
ican Air Forces were in dire need of ma- 
chines of all kinds. We were thankful to 
get any kind that would fly. The French 
had already discarded the Nieuport for the 
steadier, stronger Spad, and thus our Gov- 
ernment was able to buy from the French 
a certain number of these out-of-date Nieu- 
port machines for American pilots, or go 
without. Consequently, our American pilots 
in France were compelled to venture out in 
Nieuports against far more experienced 
pilots in more modern machines. None of 
us in France could understand what pre- 
vented our great country from furnishing 
machines equal to the best in the world. 
Many a gallant life was lost to American 
aviation during those early months of 1918, 
the responsibility for which must lie heavily 
upon some guilty conscience. 

Judge Hughes reported that there was no 
question that grossly misleading statements 
were published with official authority, and 
he recommended that they deserved the 
prompt attention of the military authori- 
ties. 

That a certain number of training planes 
were produced, and that the Liberty motor 
reached large quantity production, as well 
as that many other things were accom- 
plished, there appears to be no doubt; but 
as to the main thing—the building of planes 
that could be used in fighting and sweep- 
ing the Germans from the sky—it is now 
established that the score was zero. When 
the Liberty motor was finally perfected, its 
value for use in certain types of planes 
was demonstrated; this was evidenced in 
the flight across the Atlantic by the NC-4 
(designed and built by the navy, and 
equipped with Liberty motors), but this 
flight was accomplished by the navy, and 
not by the War Department. 

In October, 1919, several months after 
the navy had put the NC-4 across the At- 
lantic, the army undertook a transcontinen- 
tal race, and this performance, undertaken 
with conditions of peace, resulted in the 
death of ten aviators. In this race seventy- 
three airplanes of different types were 
used, thirty-nine being unconverted De 
Haviland-4s and thirty-four converted De 
Haviland-4s and miscellaneous planes. Nine 
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of these aviators were killed in the uncon- 
verted De Haviland-4s, the type of plane 
which the War Department had sent to 
France. General Mitchell, testifying in re- 
gard to the transcontinental race, stated 
that converting the De Haviland-4s would 
save at least 20 per cent. in fatalities 
(House Hearings, p. 3017). Meanwhile, 
newspaper accounts of aviation fatalities 
have become so commonplace that nobody 
takes notice except the stricken widows and 
children, or a broken-hearted mother. 


ENORMOUS EXPENDITURES 


In brief, instead of the 20,000 airplanes 
of American manufacture, which were to 
decide the war before the arrival of an 
effective army in Europe, the only planes 
of American manufacture on the front 
when the war ended were the 196 De Havi- 
land-4s, America tailing the list, except for 
the 153 planes of Belgium. Was this due 
to any lack of money? The report of the 
House Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department (Report No. 637, 66th 
Congress, 2d session, p. 2) shows that the 
total amount expended or obligated for Sig- 
nal Corps and aviation purposes during the 
nineteen months of war with Germany to 
June 30, 1919, was $1,051,511,988, and that 
theexpenditures orcommitments for aviation 
alone amounted to over one billion dollars. 

Senator McKellar recently made the 
statement on the floor of the Senate that 
in round numbers the annual expenditure 
of Germany for her entire military appro- 
priation—universal training and all—from 
1907 to 1911, inclusive, was $200,000,000; 
that in 1912 it was $230,000,000, and in 
1913, while preparing for war, she spent 
$360,000,000; and that in the year the war 
began she had authorized an expenditure of 
$210,000,000. Measured by this standard, 
it will be seen that Americans paid for 
aviation, without producing a _ fighting 
plane, about three times the amount that 
Germany spent on its entire army during 
the year when she was making ready to 
enter into a world conflict. 

During the last Congress one of the 
grounds urged for increased appropriations 
for aviation was that the United States did 
not have enough fighting planes to compete 
with Mexico for supremacy of the air on 
the border, and it was recently published, 
with apparent official sanction, that all 





the airplanes now on hand are to be 
scrapped. However, it is fair to call at- 
tention to the fact that even a first-class 
airplane will rapidly deteriorate, and, in 
view of the hazards, the War Department 
is right in taking no chances with the lives 
of aviators. The reasons given for the burn- 
ing of the airplanes in France were that 
they were worthless and that the parts 
burned could not be salvaged (House Hear- 
ings, pp. 221-224, 2407-2416, 3474-79, 3978- 
80). 

Judge Hughes reported that the esti- 
mated profits which would be made by sev- 
eral of the large aircraft contractors, if 
their schedules were carried out, would be 
as follows: The Ford Motor Company, 
$5,375,000; the Lincoln Motor Company 
(partly owned by the Dayton Metal Prod- 
ucts Company), $11,250,000, and the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, $15,000,000. 
Large sums of Government money were ad- 
vanced to various contractors on which to 
operate. Judge Hughes stated in the find- 
ings that in the case of the Dayton-Wright 
Airplane Company the paid-in capital was 
$1,000,000 invested in the plant, and that 
advances by the Government to the extent 
of $2,500,000 were authorized. The sum 
of $10,800,000 was advanced to the Lincoln 
Motor Company. 


PROFITS OF CONTRACTORS 


The profits which the Dayton-Wright Air- 
plane Company would have received under its 
original contracts were estimated by Judge 
Hughes to be more than $6,350,000, not in- 
cluding profits on its experimental contract 
and its contract for spare parts of De- 
Haviland-4s, but it was explained that 
agreements, contained in letters, for the 
reduction of the bogie price, would make 
the profits on the De Havilands not less 
than $3,500,000. Contracts were made on 
both the fixed-price and the cost-plus basis, 
and the report alleges that, while it is 
probable that large profits were made on 
the fixed-price contracts, definite informa- 
tion as to their extent would not be avail- 
able without a survey in detail of manu- 
facturing conditions and costs in a con- 
siderable number of plants, an undertaking 
impracticable in the inquiry. William C. 
Potter, Assistant Director of the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production, testified that if 
planes were defective or if there was bad 
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workmanship, the Government stood the 
loss, and that the contractors would still 
get their percentages (Senate Hearings, 
Vol. II, p. 1106). As the subject is tech- 
nical and there are many details, in fair- 
ness to the contractors and all concerned, 
reference should be made to the records and 
to the full text of the Hughes report (Con- 
gressional Record, bound vol. 57, pp. 906- 
908). 

Subjects of criticism in the Hughes find- 
ings were business relations of the equip- 
ment division, of which Colonel Edward A. 
Deeds became the active head on Aug, 
2, 1917, with former’ business _ asso- 
ciates and corporations with which he 
was connected at the time he entered the 
Government’s service. It was alleged in the 
findings that a tract of 2,245 acres of land 
was leased to the Government by the Miami 
conservancy district, of which Colonel 
Deeds was the head, and that upward of 
$3,000,000 was expended by the Government 
in its development, although part of the 
land was found to be marshy and unsuit- 
able for the Government’s purposes. The 
McCook Field, on which $949,085.35 had 
been expended by the Government to Aug. 
14, 1918, according to the Hughes report, 
was owned by Colonel Deeds and a business 
associate to whom Deeds conveyed his in- 
terest, after which the land was conveyed 
to the Dayton Metal Products Company, 
which then leased the tract to the Govern- 
ment (ibid., pp. 890-893, and Senate Report, 
pp. 11-13). 

The Dayton Metal Products Company, of 
which it was stated that Deeds originally 
owned one-fourth of the stock, became va- 
riously interested in Government contracts 
which were under the administration of 
Colonel Deeds, and it was further reported 
that Deeds was one of the incorporators 
of the Dayton-Wright Airplane Company, 
which was owned by the Dayton Metal 
Products Company. The specifications of 
the Liberty Motor called for the installation 
of the Delco ignition system in the first 
20,000 engines; this system, as Judge 
Hughes stated, had not been used before in 
an airplane engine. The system was con- 
trolled by the Dayton Engineering Labora- 
tories Company, which in turn was 
owned by the United Motors Corporation, 
of which Deeds was Vice President and 
a Director, until ‘ug. 16, 1917, and 
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on Oct. 18, 1917, he transferred his hold- 
ings in the United Motors Corporation to 
his wife. Transfers of stock which he held 
in the Dayton Metal Products Company 
were reported by Judge Hughes to have 
been transferred by Deeds “to intimate 
business associates on their unsecured 
notes, which are overdue and unpaid save 
to a small extent,” but it was not found 
that at the time of his official service Col- 
onel Deeds was a stockholder in the concern 
(ibid., pp. 887-890). 

It was further reported in the findings 
that, in addition to the profits which the 
Dayton-Wright Airplane Company was to 
receive and the profits on various other 
contracts with the concerns with which 
they were connected, four of the recent 
business associates of Deeds in charge 
of the management of these companies— 
which “had the assurance of very large 
profits upon a relatively small investment 
of their own money ”—were being allowed 
salaries amounting in the aggregate to 
$253,000, and that this was being charged 
against the Government as a part of the 
cost of manufacture. Confidential tele- 
grams passing between Deeds and business 
associates whom he had recently left to 
enter the Government’s service were set 
out as a part of the Hughes report. 


Another investigation, not connected with 
the aircraft, recently developed document-. 
ary evidence that at the time Colonel Deeds 
was commissioned in the Army and about 
the time the first contract was given tothe 
Dayton-Wright Airplane Company, a large 
sum was being contributed by these inter- 
ests to be used in Ohio for political pur- 
poses. 


It was testified by Secretary Baker in 
the House hearings that he was unaware 
until this inquiry began that Colonel Deeds 
had been convicted in the courts of Ohio 
of a criminal offense, the indictment charg- 
ing a conspiracy in restraint of trade, in- 
cluding charges of corruption and bribery, 
the sentence of the court being that he 
pay the costs of the prosecution and that he 
be confined in the jail of Miami County, 
Ohio, for the period of one year. The ver- 
dict was filed on Feb. 20, 1918. An ap- 
peal was taken, and on the bill of excep- 
tions the case was sent back to the lower 
court for retrial, but thus far the case has 
never been retried (Patterson v. United 
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States, 222 Fed., 599). . Counts in the in- 
dictment, the verdict of the jury and the 
sentence of the court are set forth in the 
records of the House Hearings on Aviation, 
pp. 50-51. 


THE ENGEL AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


Among other contracts which caused 
comment was that of the Engel Aircraft 
Company, which was organized in August, 
1917, by Harry E. Baker, a brother of the 
Secretary of War. As reported by Judge 
Hughes, Mr. Baker testified that this con- 
cern was organized with a capital stock of 
$1,500,000 (preferred $500,000 and common 
$1,000,000). This company took over the 
plant of the Engel Airplane and Motor 
Company and issued its preferred stock 
therefor at a cost of about $225,000. The 
remainder of the preferred stock was sold 
for cash, and the $1,000,000 of common 
stock was issued to Harry E. Baker and 
his associates for their services in promo- 
tion. The company received a contract for 
1,200 sets of spare parts at a price of about 
$1,000,000. When it came to the attention 
of the Secretary of War that the company 
of which his brother was the head had re- 
ceived a non-competitive contract from the 
Government, the contract was canceled and 
arrangements were made for his  with- 
drawal from the company upon the -pay- 
ment of his salary and $15,000 for his pro- 
motion services. The contract was then re- 
instated, and an additional order was given 
to this concern for 500 sets of spare parts 
for De Haviland-4s at an estimated cost of 
$2,275,000 (Congressional Record, Vol. 57, 
p. 901, and Senate Hearings, Vol. II, pp. 
974-984). 


RECOMMENDATIONS BY HUGHES 


In the closing paragraphs of the report 
by Judge Hughes were the following find- 
ings and recommendations, which were 
submitted to the President, through the 
Attorney General, on Oct. 25, 1918: 


2. The evidence discloses conduct, which, 
although of a reprehensible character, can- 
not be regarded as affording a _ sufficient 
basis for charges under existing statutes; 
but there are certain acts shown, not only 
highly improper in themselves, but of especial 
significance, which should lead to dis- 
ciplinary measures. The evidence with re- 
spect to Colonel Edward A. Deeds should be 
jaresented to the Secretary of War to the end 
iat Colonel Deeds may be tried by court- 


martial under articles 95 and 96 of the 
Articles of War for his conduct (1) in acting 
as confidential adviser of his former busi- 
ness associate, H. E. Talbott of the Dayton- 
Wright Airplane Company, and in conveying 
information to Mr. Talbott in an improper 
manner with respect to the transaction of 
business between that company and the di- 
vision of the Signal Corps of which Colonel 
Deeds was the head; and (2) in giving to 
the representatives of the Committee on 
Public Information a false and misleading 
statement with respect to the progress of 
aircraft production for the purpose of pub- 
lication, with the authority of the Secre- 
tary of War. 

3. The absence of proper appreciation of 
the obvious impropriety of transactions by 
Government officers and agents with firms 
or corporations in which they are interested 
compels the conclusion that public policy de- 
mands that the statutory provisions bear- 
ing upon this conduct should be strictly en- 
forced. It is therefore recommended that 
the officers found to have had transactions 
on behalf of the Government with corpora- 
tions in the pecuniary profits of which they 
had an interest should be prosecuted under 
section 41 of the Criminal Code. 


On Oct. 31, 1918, Hon. T. W. Gregory, 
Attorney General, in transmitting this re- 
port to the President, stated that at the 
conclusion of the taking of testimony both 
he and Judge Hughes, without conference 
with each other, considered the evidence, 
and that in this manner each reached his 
own conclusion and prepared a report; that 
he found it unnecessary to present the re- 
port which had been prepared in the De- 
partment of Justice, and that he found 
himself in acéord with the conclusions pre- 
sented by Judge Hughes on questions of dis- 
honesty and malversion. However, the At- 
torney General made many carefully 
guarded and qualified statements, and his 
report needs to be read at length (House 
Hearings, Aviation, pp. 3862-68). 


EVERYBODY PARDONED 


On Dec. 3, 1918, the announcement was 
authorized by the President that, on the 
recommendation of the Attorney General, 
he had pardoned without trial Lieut. Col. 
J. G. Vincent, Vice President of the Pack- 
ard Motor Car Company, and Lieut. Col. 
George W. Mixter, who had owned a small 
amount of stock in the Curtiss Airplane 
and Motor Corporation, and who, accord- 
ing to Judge Hughes’s recommendation, 
was to have been prosecuted under section 
41 of the Criminal Code (The New York 
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Times, Dec. 4, 1918). Later similar action 
was taken as to the others whom Judge 
Hughes had named for indictment. This 
left the case of Colonel Deeds to be disposed 
of by a military court. 


The matter was referred to Brig. Gen. 
S. T. Ansell, the Acting Judge Advocate 
General, and a Board of Review, consist- 
ing of Miller, Tucker and Keedy, Judge 
Advocates. On Nov. 11, 1918, General 
Ansell filed a report, directed to the Chief 
of Staff, stating that the report of Judge 
Hughes “so clearly indicates conduct call- 
ing for his trial by general court-martial 
* * *” that “the only adequate disposi- 
tion of the case as to Colonel Deeds is the 
preferring of charges against him as above 
recommended.” It was further reported 
that if Colonel Deeds was under oath when 
he testified before the Senate committee, 
and if the statement made by him there, 
which appeared to be false, was a matter 
material to the investigation, he was also 
guilty of perjury and should be court- 
martialed for that offense (House Hear- 
ings, Aviation, pp. 2652, 2664, 2665, 2667). 
On Nov. 15, 1918, the Secretary of War 
directed a communication to General Ansell 
returning his recommendations and request- 
ing him to re-examine the case and to send 
for Colonel Deeds, his counsel and any other 
person who could aid in he inquiry (ibid., 
p. 2653). On Dec. 26, 1918, in a lengthy 
document, General Ansell reported back to 
the Secretary of War that “the conclusion 
of this office is, therefore, that Colonel Ed- 
ward A. Deeds should not be tried by court- 
martial on account of any of the transac- 
tions discussed in this memorandum” 
(ibid., pp. 2670-2686). 

On Jan. 16, 1919, the Secretary of War 
transmitted to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs of the House of 
Representatives a letter detailing the find- 
ings of the Board of Review, the letter 
closing with the following: passage: 

Inasmuch as the purpose of Judge Hughes’s 

suggestion has been accomplished, I have 

directed that all the records in this case be 
filed in the War Department and that this 


matter be considered as closed (The New 
York Times, Jan. 17, 1919). 


All persons under formal charges having 
been exonerated under the sanctity of ac- 
tion by Government agencies, no further 
steps have been taken to bring the guilty, 


if there be such, to justice, and no steps 
have been taken to fix the responsibility. 

On Dec. 20, 1918, a few days before the 
filing of the report of the Board of Re- 
view, a banquet was given in honor of 
Colonel Deeds by associates in the War 
Department, at which he was given a rising 
vote of confidence, and at which General 
Squier, one of the speakers, is alleged to 
have stated that if Colonel Deeds had not 
done “ irregular ” things the United States 
would not have had an air fighting force 
worthy of the name (Congressional Record, 
Vol. 57, p. 1150; House Hearings, Aviation, 
p. 59). 


ENEMY ALIENS IN FACTORIES 


Judge Hughes reported that 650 enemy 
aliens were employed in the factories of 
three concerns making aircraft for the Gov- 
ernment. He cited the case of one man, 
who had served for a year in the German 
Army and had been discharged because 
of wounds, who was a toolmaker in one of 
the plants. Another German citizen was 
placed in charge of the milfng department, 
and later became assistant general fore- 
man of the machine shop. Another German 
subject, who had a brother in the German 
Navy, became foreman of the welding de- 
partment. The head of the drafting de- 
partment in one of the plants making Lib- 
erty motors was a citizen of Germany, and 
was reported for repeatedly making pro- 
German remarks. A conference of the man- 
agement was held, and, according to the 
minutes of this conference, reports were 
read “from various members of the draft- 
ing department who were in touch with the 
situation and who felt that the department 
was practically a pro-German institution.” 
His removal was refused, and later a close 
personal friend of this man was found with 
photographs and drawings of the plant and 
was interned. 

Instances were cited in the testimony 
where enemy aliens making American air- 
craft would cheer when news was received 
of German successes in battle. In the Ford 
plant a man who had reviled and threat- 
ened the President was prosecuted and 
pleaded guilty to the charge. He was fined 
$300 and sent back to work. Numerous 
witnesses testified that they had seen air- 
plane parts tampered with in such a way 
as to cause accidents. A case was cited 
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where an aviator went to one of the plants 
to fly a machine and was told that it was 
not necessary to look it over, as it already 
had been examined by twenty men. Not- 
withstanding these assurances, an inspec- 
tion was made, and it was found that the 
wings were wrong; the front struts were on 
behind, and the control was wrong, which 
fact alone would have resulted in the death 
of the aviator. 

Numerous witnesses testified that changes 
in blueprints came in at such a rate that 
production was impossible. The files in one 
plant showed that over 2,000 changes had 
been ordered within a period of three 
months; in some cases as high as 22,000 
castings would be ordered, and work: would 
proceed upon them, when a change would 
come discarding them in favor of something 
else. (Senate Hearings, Vol. I, p. 486.) It 
was testified that two of the concerns hav- 
ing contracts to make airplanes in this 


country for the Government were financed. 


and controlled by Japanese bankers, and it 
was remarked by Judge Hughes that in 
some way thesé’Japanese concerns got hold 
of a contract for nearly every type of plane 
that was being built by the American Gov- 
ernment and were familiar with every de- 
tail of American aircraft plans. 


UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


The Senate investigation was an inquiry 
into the causes of delay in aircraft produc- 
tion. The Hughes investigation was prin- 
cipally directed to the charges of personal 
dishonesty and official corruption. The in- 
vestigation by the House committee was 
concerned with war expenditures. Regard- 
less of the amount of testimony taken, none 
of these investigations purports to be ex- 
haustive. During the Hughes investigation 
an order was published in the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production, appointing an officer 
in that department as liaison officer be- 
tween the bureau and the Department of 
Justice, making it impossible to volunteer 
information except through the regular 
military channels without liability to court- 
martial. A questionnaire sent to all per- 
sons who were in, or had been in, the mili- 
tary and civilian personnel, would have af- 
forded an opportunity for the development 
of further information. 

While testimony relating to sabotage 
and espionage entered into the records of 


all of these hearings as collateral matter, 
not one of these investigations was directed 
primarily to such subjects, and there were 
many matters of serious import which were 
never investigated. Among these was the 
disappearance of the Liberty motor tests 
between the testing field and Washington. 
On one occasion, during the night, the desks 
of officers in the equipment division were 
broken into, yet there was no investigation, 
even by the Air Service. On another occa- 
sion a negro employe was found leaving the 
Air Service Building in Washington with 
official papers in his possession. His house 
was searched and a truckload of maps, 
plans, orders, blueprints and confidential 
papers from the Air Service and Ordnance 
Department was found in his home. He 
was tried in the courts in Washington, con- 
victed and given a prison sentence, but it 
was never divulged for whom or for what 
purpose he had collected these documents. 
Many of those who were employed in the 
Bureau of Aircraft Production will recall 
the frequent confusions which resulted from 
orders for suites of offices to be moved to 
some other part of the building, soon fol- 
lowed by orders to move again, not a few 
times but many times. 


MORALE IN THE BUREAU OF 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


One of the important efforts in war is to 
destroy the morale of the enemy, and when 
the morale is gone the battle is lost. The 
demoralization in the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production finally reached that stage when 
there seemed to be in the atmosphere an 
unspoken order, “to see no evil, hear no 
evil and speak no evil,” and investigations 
which would be. started in the bureau would 
summarily end. Reports showing that im- 
portant phases of work had fallen down 
would be pigeonholed and optimistic re- 
ports would be transmitted to higher au- 
thorities and to our Allies. 

One of the lessons of the war is that the 
spirit of the draft exemptions should have 
been more strictly followed, and only the 
able-bodied with special technical qualifica- 
tions placed in positions which could have 
been occupied by civilians beyond the draft 
age. Young men without business experi- 
ence were placed in bureau chairs with the 
rank and power of martinets, and millions 
of dollars were squandered without respon- 
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sible supervision. The young man is an 
optimist, a qualification for the firing line; 
he does not, however, see bridges ahead 
which must be crossed and which are ap- 
parent to the man of experience. 

In Government management there is no 
complaint department where a man in the 
service or a private citizen can report an 
intolerable situation to some _ responsible 
official, removed from bureau influences, and 
demand that vital matters be brought to the 
attention of some one who has authority 
to apply a remedy. The 121st article of 
the Articles of War, giving an enlisted man 
or an officer in certain cases the inviolable 
right of appeal direct to the commanding 
general, has been officially held not to apply 
to the Bureau of Aircraft Production 
(House Hearings, Aviation, p. 2557). The 
only remedy was through the_regular mili- 
tary channels, where any man up the line 
has it in his power to block relief. Men 
who expressed anxiety lest our program 
“to win the war in the air and drive Ger- 
man airmen from the sky” was falling 
down were liable to have their mentality 
questioned, and to have uncomplimentary 
notations made in their military records. 


A DEMORALIZING EPISODE 


During the Summer of 1918 the draft age 
was raised and plans were on foot to create 
another army to be sent overseas. It was 
necessary to find men who could officer this 
army. On Aug. 13, 1918, the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of the army sent the call to the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production inviting men in the 
grades of Captain and Lieutenants, many 
of whom had been commissioned from the 
training camps or had received military 
training, to make application for transfer 
to the infantry. 

This call for volunteers for the firing line 
was promulgated in Bulletin No. 30 of the 
bureau, dated Aug. 15, 1918, and from the 
entire organization there were seven volun- 
teers. Four of the seven were transferred 
to the infantry and three of these were as- 
signed to duty with segregated troops af- 
flicted with a venereal disease, one of them 
being assigned to a company of negro 
venereals. Many of those who failed to re- 
spond were later promoted, and some of 
them were recommended for the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. The comparison is 
made for the lesson which it teaches. While 


a soldier should gladly perform any service 
to which he is ordered, such treatment, in 
the circumstances, might have affected the 
morale of an entire organization. It should 
be understood that the call for volunteers 
had no reference to the Division of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics, which was considered a 
combatant arm of the service; it was di- 
rected to the personnel of the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production, which was charged 
with the duty of furnishing the equipment. 


INJURY TO THE WHOLE PERSONNEL 


About this time Eugene Meyer Jr., Di- 
rector of the War Finance Corporation, tes- 
tified before Judge Hughes that he was 
requested by the Secretary of War to in- 
vestigate and report on the aircraft situa- 
tion, and that he reported to the Secretary 
that he did not think he had a man in the 
whole organization who could be called a 
man. (Abstract of Aircraft Investigation 
by Hon. Charles E. Hughes and the Attor- 
ney General, p. 292.) 


There were many good, honest, faithful, 
efficient and conscientious men in the Bu- 
reau of Aircraft Production, but this 
sweeping statement, made under oath by a 
man in a position of high responsibility, 
shows how tense .was the feeling on the 
part of persons who were in a position to 
know the situation. The facts regarding 
the aircraft in this war will be a matter 
of interest to the historians of the world 
to the remotest generation, and this branch 
of our service passes into history under a 
cloud affecting the reputations of all men 
who were connected with it. The War De- 
partment, with its own conduct under criti- 
cism, and in view of the findings of a man 
fresh from the bench of the highest court 
of the nation, should have demanded a trial 
through regular and orderly processes and 
demanded vindication of the innocent. 

In Government affairs there are perfunc- 
tory post-mortems and a hurried burial, 
rather than concern in the establishment of 
wholesome precedents. Honest mistakes of 
magnitude were inevitable and ought to be 
overlooked, but in this colossal failure, 
which invited military disaster to America 
and to the world, shall public officials be 
allowed to wash their hands and tell the 
people to forget it? The argument that it 
is of no use to worry about water that has 
passed over the wheel would be a fit propa- 
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ganda for the protection of those who, in 
any war, take advantage of the confusion 
to pillage the country. 

It is a notorious fact that investigations 
in Washington usually amount to noth- 
ing, and that the facts which reach the 
people are camouflaged by men who place 
their party above their country, and who 
prefer to thrash out vital matters on a po- 
litical dunghill. France, England, Italy 
and Germany had no failures in their air- 
craft programs, because it was known too 
well that the peoples of those countries 
would not have stood for it. The greatest 
battle lost in the war was a bloodless bat- 


tle, lost by men charged with a duty of in- 
estimable responsibility. They were far 
behind the battle lines, but it was not a 
bloodless affair for our aviators, dashed to 
death by defective machines, or for an un- 
told number of American boys in France 
who forfeited their lives because of the lack 
of airplanes. Why did we lose that battle? 
What was the matter? The official facts 
that have been assembled in the foregoing 
pages indicate the direction in which the 
answer may be sought, but the public, and 
especially ex-service men who know the 
truth, are asking, What has become of Jus- 
tice? 


DEATH OF PRINCE KROPOTKIN 


HE death of Peter Alexeivitch, Prince 
Kropotkin, was announced from Mos- 
cow on Jan. 29, 1921. The dispatch stated 
that Prince Kropotkin had died after a 
long illness. So ended a long, adventurous 
and extraordinary career. Born of noble 
ancestry in Moscow on Dec. 9, 1842, and 
early appointed to the academy for the sons 
of nobles, he imbibed the advanced principles 
of politics current during the liberal re- 
vival which followed the Crimean War. On 
attaining maturity he spent many years in 
active military service—chiefly in _ Si- 
beria. He retired from the army in 1867 
and devoted himself to scientific research in 
St. Petersburg. These studies he combined 
with political agitation, which his early 
ideas, focused by the abuses of the Czar’s 
régime, forced on him as a matter of prin- 
ciple. A visit to Western Europe in 1871, 
during which he made common cause with 
the Socialist and anarchist refugees who 
had made their headquarters in Switzer- 
land, led to his imprisonment on his return 
to the Russian capital. During his incar- 
ceration he wrote a scientific treatise on the 
glacial deposits in Finland and Sweden. 
He escaped from prison in 1876, and 
eventually reached London, where he lived 
by writing scientific reviews and various 
articles. His strong convictions, however, 
led him back to Switzerland, where he 
founded in Geneva an anarchist journal, 
called Le Révolté (The Rebel). After the 
assassination of Alexander II. he was ex- 
pelled by the Swiss authorities and re- 
turned to England. Later he went to 


France, where his anarchistic teachings 
proved as unwelcome as in Switzerland. He 
was tried at Lyons in 1883—on a charge of 
which he is now said to have been innocent— 
and was sentenced to five years’ imprison- 
ment. He was liberated after three years, 
and in 1886 returned to England, where he 
lived uneventfully until the outbreak of the 
Russian revolution. In June, 1917, he went to 
Russia, but by 1920 he was criticising the 
Bolshevist régime in his usual outspoken 
fashion. His last known message to the 
outside world was this, sent last January 
through an American correspondent: 

Tell the United States that Lenin arrived 
in Moscow in April, 1917, and I arrived in 
June of the same year. When I met him 
first I saw that the country would bleed 
and suffer. He has brought nothing but 
disaster. I am too ill and too old to do any- 
thing myself, but tell them in America that 
I wish I could live my life over again, for 
then I would make it my business to fight 
3olshevism to the finish. ; 
Kropotkin spent his last days at Dmi- 

tvov, forty miles from Moscow. He in- 
tended returning to England, but the Bol- 
shevist authorities refused to let him go. 
As a thinker, Kropotkin will be known 
chiefly as the founder of the school of an- 
archistic communism, the teachings of which 
envisaged (1) the overthrow of the capital- 
istic system, (2) the substitution of freely 
organized human groups for organized gov- 
ernment, and (3) the liberation of the race 
frem religious morality, and the substitu- 
tion of “a free morality, without duties or 
sanctions, proceeding from the life of the 
community itself.” 














THE KUKLUX KLAN REVIVAL 


BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE 


An account of the nature and purpose of the secret, oath-bound order, which began 
in the South, but which is now attempting to extend its activities throughout the United 
States—Foreigners, Jews, Catholics and negroes barred from membership* 


HE Kuklux Klan crossed Mason and 
Dixon’s line in the Winter of 1920-21. 
Revived in the South some five years 

ago, this secret, oath-bound organization 
that had its origin in the troublous times 
of the Reconstruction period following the 
Civil War in America, began during the 
Winter just past to extend its activities into 
the North and West, with the avowed in- 
tention of uniting native-born white Chris- 
tians for concerted action in the preserva- 
tion of American institutions and the su- 
premacy of the white race. 

In New York City and in other centres 
even further distant from the region in 
which the original Kuklux Klan was active 
there have been planted nuclei of the re- 
vived organization, according to the state- 
ments of its officials. How many such cen- 
tres have been established in the North and 
West and the extent of the membership are 
not revealed. As in the original Kuklux 
Klan, members are known only to each 
other; the general public is permitted to 
know only certain national officers con- 
nected with the organization. 

To the average American the mention of 
the name suggests terrorism. The mental 
picture of the Kuklux, to those to whom 
the words conjure up any mental picture 
at all, is of a band of white-robed, hooded 
riders, appearing mysteriously out of the 
darkness and proceeding, silently and with 
complete discipline, to execute some extra- 
legal mission of warning or of private 
vengeance. That, at least, is the reaction 
of the average Northern white man, whose 
knowledge of the Kuklux Klan is derived 
entirely from reading or the “ movies.” To 
him. it is something like the Vigilantes of 
early California days or the “ Night 
Riders ” of the Kentucky tobacco war of 
the carly twentieth century; the words 
carry to his ears an unmistakable flavor of 
lynch law, and, if he be old enough to have 


read the writings of Albion W. Tourgée 
and other Northern authors who wrote of 
the South in the Reconstruction period, he 
cannot escape the implication of lawless op- 
pression of the negro by the white. 


ATTITUDE OF THE NORTH 


That substantially the impression set 
down above is that prevailing in the North, 
where any impression of the Kuklux Klan 
at all exists, is probably a conservative 
statement of the fact. It was doubtless 
such an impression that led the Mayor of 
New York to declare, in a public letter, that 
the entrance of the Kuklux Klan into the 
metropolis would not be tolerated. An As- 
sistant District Attorney, Alfred J. Talley, 
since elevated to the bench of the General 
Sessions, took occasion in the Autumn of 
1920, when it was stated in newspaper dis- 
patches that the Klan was about to extend 
its organiaztion into the North, to write a 
letter to the newspapers declaring that any 
attempt on the part of the Kuklux to carry 
on in the County of New York what he re- 
garded as its customary activities would 
be the signal for action by the criminal 
authorities of the county. Mr. Talley un- 
doubtedly voiced the general Northern view, 
at that time, of the Kuklux Klan. 


{Alfred J. Talley, Assistant District Attorney 
of New York, when informed of the effort to 





*NOTE BY THE EDITOR—CwurrenT History 
MAGAZINE gives space to this curious develop- 
ment of today—as narrated by Mr. Stockbridge, 
who is a highly reputable and trustworthy con- 
tributor to American periodicals—merely as an 
impartial chronicler of events, notwithstanding 
the conviction of the editors that the movement 
as described is thoroughly vicious, dangerous 
and repugnant to the fundamental traditions 
and ideals of the American people. This maga- 
zine gives space to the subject mainly because 
it believes that only through a revelation of 
the purposes of this secret order can the public 
learn of its essentially dangerous and: sinister 
character. 
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organize a Kuklux Klan in New 
expressed himself as follows: 

“There is no room in the great, broad- 
minded State of New York for so un-American 
an organization as the Kuklux Klan. The pre- 
tension that it apparently makes to patriotism 
enforces Samuel Johnson’s definition of pa- 
triotism, ‘ The last refuge of a scoundrel.’ No 
secret oath-bound organization is needed to pre- 
serve and perpetuate devotion to the American 
Government, nor to uphold the laws of the land, 
and the Constitution upon which our Govern- 
ment is founded.’’ 

Mr. Talley referred to the organization as 
composed of ‘‘ narrow-minded bigots’’ and 
‘‘ seareheaded fanatics, who are opposed to 
everything that Abraham Lincoln stood for. 
‘‘ There is no place for them in New York, and 
the citizens and real Americans will set their 
faces against them and their wild aspirations.’’ 

When this announcement was published on 
Dec. 17, 1920, William Joseph Simmons of At- 
lanta, Ga., styling himself ‘‘ Imperial Wizard 
of the Kuklux Klan,’’ telegraphed Mr. Talley, 
asking him whether he had been correctly 
quoted, whereupon Mr. Talley sent this reply: 
‘*T was correctly quoted, and my remarks were 
directed specifically at your organization.’’] 


York City, 


AS VIEWED IN THE SOUTH 


To the Southern white man, however, the 
name of this organization brings up a dif- 
ferent picture. 

“The Kuklux saved the South” is the 
expression in which he sums up in a phrase 
a point of view which has grown into a 
fixed tradition in the States of the former 
Confederacy. To the average Southern 
white man of today the name of the Ku- 
klux Klan, after the lapse of half a cen- 
tury, typifies all that was best and finest 
in the chivalry of the old South. It conveys 
to him the impression of valiant men resist- 
ing tyranny, of the salvation of the white 
race from threatened negro domination 


(with all that that implied socially as well - 


as politically), and of the rescue of the 
white womanhood of the South from a 
frightful and ever-present peril. 


The purpose of the Kuklux Klan has 
been sympathetically recorded by Dr. Wal- 
ter Lynwood Fleming, Professor of History 
in the Vanderbilt University, who edited 
Lester and Wilson’s “History of the Ku- 
klux Klan” and is the author of several 
historical books and articles dealing with 
the Reconstruction period. 

“The object [of the Kuklux Klan] was 
to protect the whites during the disorders 
that followed the civil war, and to oppose 
the policy of the North toward the South,” 


says Dr. Fleming in an article in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. “ The result of the 
whole movement was a more or less suc- 
cessful revolution against the Reconstruc- 
tion and an overthrow of the Governments 
based on negro suffrage.” 


ORIGIN OF THE ORDER 


Formed in 1865 at Pulaski, Tenn., as a 
social club of young white men, with what 
Dr. Fleming calls “an absurd ritual and a 
strange uniform,” it was soon discovered 
by the members that “the fear of it had a 
great influence over the lawless but super- 
stitious blacks.” In the difficult situation 
confronting the conquered South, it was 
inevitable that this power to terrorize 
should be availed of. “Soon,” says Dr. 
Fleming, “the club expanded into a great 
federation of regulators, absorbing numer- 
ous local bodies that had been formed in 
the absence of civil law and partaking of 
the nature of the old English neighborhood 
police and the ante-bellum slave patrol.” 

Among the conditions and causes that 
enabled the Kuklux Klan to develop in 
two or three years into the most powerful 
instrument of regulation in the whole 
South, Dr. Fleming enumerates these: 

“The absence of stable government in the 
South for several years after the Civil War; 
the corrupt and tyrannical rule of the alien, 
renegade and negro; the disfranchisement 
of whites; the spread of ideas of social and 
political equality among the negroes; fear 
of negro insurrections; the arming of the 
negro militia and the disarming of whites; 
outrages upon white women by black men; 
the influence of Northern adventurers in 
the Freedmen’s Bureau and the Union 
League in alienating the races; the humilia- 
tion of Confederate soldiers after they had 
been paroled—in general, the insecurity felt 
by Southern whites during the decade after 
the collapse of the Confederacy.” 


“THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE ” 


In its perfect organization the old Ku- 
klux Klan had at its head, with the title 
of Grand Wizard, General Nathan Bedford 
Forrest, the former Confederate cavalry 
leader whom General William Tecumseh 
Sherman characterized as “the most re- 
markable man the Civil War produced on 
either side.” The Grand Wizard -ruled 
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the “Invisible Empire,” which consisted of 
the entire South. Over each State or 
“Realm” presided a “Grand Dragon.” 
Counties were “ provinces,” each with its 
“Grand Giant ”; a group of counties was a 
* Dominion” ruled by a “Grand Titan” 
and local units were “ dens,” over which the 
“Grand Cyclops ” held sway. Staff officers 
bore such titles as Genii, Hydras, Furies, 
Goblins, Night Hawks, Magi, Monks and 
Turks, while individual members’ were 
Ghouls. 

The constitution of the Kuklux Klan, 
like that of the similar though larger or- 
ganization, the Knights of the White Ca- 
melia and several smaller groups having 
the same general purposes, contained cer- 
tain declarations of principles which Pro- 
fessor Fleming thus summarizes: 

“To protect and succor the weak and 
unfortunate, especially the widows and or- 
phans of Confederate soldiers; to protect 
members of the white race in life, honor 
and property from the encroachments of 
the blacks; to oppose the Radical Repub- 
lican Party and the Union League; to de- 
fend constitutional liberty, to prevent usur- 
pation, to emancipate the whites, maintain 
peace and order, the laws of God, the prin- 
ciples of 1776 and the political and social 
supremacy of the white race—in short, to 
oppose African influence in . government 
and society and to prevent any interming- 
ling of the races.” 

Native whites, largely ‘disfranchised be- 
cause of their active participation in the 
rebellion, formed one moiety of the social 
structure of the South at the close of the 
Civil War; the other part was composed of 
the newly enfranchised blacks, the North- 
ern white men (called “ carpet-baggers ”’) 
who participated in the effort to set up a 
negro government in the Southern States 
and a modicum of native whites who co- 
operated with them, known as “ scalawags.”’ 
The Kuklux movement was an effort of 
the first class to destroy the control of the 
second class. 


SOME OF THE METHODS 


“To control the negro,” says Professor 
Fleming, “ the Klan played upon his super- 
stitious fears by having night patrols, pa- 
rades and drills of silent horsemen covered 
with white sheets, carrying skulls with 
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coals of fire for eyes, sacks of bones to 
rattle and wearing hideous masks. * * * 
Mysterious signs and warnings were sent 
to disorderly negro politicians. The whites 
who were responsible for the conduct of the 
blacks were warned or driven away by so- 
cial or business ostracism or by violence. 
Nearly all Southern whites * * * took 
part in the. Kuklux movement. As _ the 
work of the societies succeeded they gradu- 
ally passed out of existence. In some com- 
munities they fell into the control of vio- 
lent men and became simply bands of out- 
laws * * * and the anarchical aspects 
of the movement excited the North to vig- 
orous condemnation.” 


The United States Congress in 1871-72 
enacted laws intended to break up the Ku- 
klux and other secret societies; several 
hundred arrests were made and several con- 
victions followed. Much of the violence was 


checked, but the movement undoubtedly ac- 


complished its prime purposes of giving pro- 
tection to the whites, reducing the blacks-to 
order, driving out the “ carpet-baggers ” and 
nullifying the laws that: had placed the 
Southern whites under control of the party 
of the former slaves. 


It is easy to see.from the above sketch 
whence both the Northerner and the South- 
erner derive their contrary impressions of 
the organization. The former remembers the 
congessioral investigations and trials of the 
Kuklux leaders, the evidence adduced of 
violence and law-breaking, of the whipping 
of negroes and of carpet-baggers and even 
of men being dragged from their beds and 
slain; the latter remembers, or has had 
handed down to him the story of the time 
when, to quote from Woodrow Wilson’s 
“History of the American People,” “ ad- 
venturers swarmed out of the North, as 
much the enemies of one race as of the 
other, to cozen, beguile and use the negroés. 
The white men were aroused by a mere in- 
stinct of self-preservation—until at last 
there sprung into existence a great Kuklux 
Klan, a veritable empire of the South, to 
protect the Southern country.” 

That the occasion which gave rise to the 
original Kuklux movement was a real 
crisis, affecting the welfare and happiness 
of a whole people, the impartial historian 
of today may well concede; that in meeting 
the crisis by the means that were used the 
South was fighting for the preservation of 
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what it deemed right’, even holy, with the 
only weapon at its command, is hardly to be 
controverted. 


KUKLUX KLAN TODAY 


What crisis, what menace to the ideals 
and the civilization of any considerable 
body of people exists today to give vitality 
to the revival of the Kuklux Klan after 
‘the lapse of fifty years? Unless some sat- 
isfying answer can be made to that ques- 
tion, the subject is hardly one to be treated 
seriously; unless there exists (or it is be- 
lieved by a great number of persons that 
there does exist) a real need for the band- 
ing together of native-born white Chris- 
tians in a militant organization for mutual 
protection, any organization based on such 
a premise must inevitably fall to pieces of 
its own weight. And while the original Ku- 
klux Klan was purely sectional in its activi- 
ties, whereas the revived Kuklux Klan is 
extending its field to the entire United 
States, the ground for its existence and 
continued growth must be sought in na- 
tional rather than in local conditions. 

Part of the answer to the question just 
propounded is not difficult to deduce from 
such of the literature of the Kuklux as is 
permitted to be distributed to those not 
affiliated with the organization; part of it 
is contained in statements by high officials 
of the organization or published with their 
sanction. 

To every inquirer writing to the Klan’s 
headquarters in Atlanta for information is 
sent a printed form of questionnaire. Of 
the twenty questions asked on this paper, 
which must be filled out and signed before 
further information is vouchsafed, nine 
seem to be pertinent to the point under 
consideration. These are: 


WERE YOUR PARENTS BORN IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA? 

ARF YOU A GENTILE OR A JEW? 

ARE YOU OF THE WHITE RACE OR OF A COLORED 
RACE? 

Do YoU BELIEVE IN THE PRINCIPLES OF A PURE 
AMERICANISM ? 

Do YOU BELIEVE IN WHITE SUPREMACY? 

WHAT IS YOUR POLITICS? 

WHAT IS YOUR RELIGIOUS FAITH? 

OF WHAT RELIGIOUS FAITH ARE VOUR PARENTS? 

Do YoU OWE ANV KIND OF ALLEGIANCE TO ANY 
FOREIGN NATION, GOVERNMENT, INSTITUTION, 
SECT, PEOPLE, RULER OR PERSON? 


To the inquirer sending in the question- 
naire satisfactorily filled out there become 





available pamphlets giving details of the 
organization’s present purposes and prin- 
ciples. To quote from one of these pam- 
phlets: 


The purpose of the modern Kuklux Klan 
is to inculcate the sacred principles and 


ncble ideals of chivalry, the development of 
character, the protection of the home and the 
chastity of womanhood, the exemplification 
of a pure and practical patriotism toward 
our glorious country, the preservation of 
American ideals and institutions, and the 
maintenance of white supremacy. * * * 
Gnly native-born white American citizens 
whe believe in the tenets of the Christian 
religion and who owe no allegiance of any 
degree or nature to any foreign Government 
or institution, religious or political, or to 
any sect, people or persons, are eligible for 
membership. 


CLASSES THAT ARE BARRED 


Five classes of persons are at once barred 
by this pronouncement. They are: (1) 
negroes, (2) Japanese and other Orientals, 
(3) Roman Catholics, (4) Jews, (5) all 
foreign-born persons. 

Without questioning the right of the Ku- 
klux or of any other organization to set 
up its own qualifications for membership 
and to exclude any individual or any group 
of individuals, it is of interest to note that 
the four groups particularly excluded in 
this instance are, each in degree varying 
with local conditions, the storm-centres of 
present-day racial antagonisms in the 
United States. 

Anti-Semitic propaganda is more open 
and active in America than at any time in 
recent history. 

To the mass mind of America the Irish 
question is chiefly a religious question; the 
issue at stake the control of Ireland by the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the persistent 
effort of the American supporters of Sinn 
Fein to arouse antagonism in this country 
toward England a subtle piece of religious 
propaganda. Quite regardless of its truth 
or falsity, there can be no doubt of the 
wide acceptance of this view by a large 
proportion of Protestant Americans. 

That the Japanese question is a tremen- 
dously vital issue west of the Rockie is a 
familiar fact to every newspaper reader; 
it is equaliy true that the anti-Japanese 
sentiment of the Pacific Coast is shared 
by a large proportion of Americans in other 
sections, who have become convinced that 
the interests of the nation are seriously 











menaced by Japanese occupation of Cali- 
fornia lands and that war with Japan may 
occur at any time. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION 


New impetus has been given to the negro 
question, more particularly in the South, 
but to some extent throughout the country, 
by conditions arising from the war. The 
great demand for labor during the war 
brought about the greatest migration in 
history of negroes from the South to the 
North. High wages, North and South, 
raised the negro for a time to unheard-of 
pinnacles of affluence. Then the sudden 
slump in business threw back into idleness 
thousands who had become accustomed to 
“easy money.” Many of these found them- 
selves hundreds of miles from their homes 
with no means of returning; large frac- 
tions of the whole number had forgotten 
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their old habit of docility in their brief 
period of financial independence and ven- 
tured to assert their rights as citizens in 
a manner offensive to the dominant white 
race. 

Renewed agitation for the recognition of 
the negro on the plane of complete equality 
with the whites was one of the inevitable 
results of the war conditions that put the 
negro worker on the same economic plane 
with the white workman; the negro soldier 
and officer into the same uniform and the 
same service as the white soldier. The de- 
mands of the National Association for the 
Advancement of the Colored People for the 
abolition of segregation of the races in the 
Government departments at Washington, 
the reduction of Congressional representa- 
tion in the Southern States in proportion 
as the negro is disfranchised, the pardon of 
the imprisoned soldiers of the Iwenty- 
fourth Infantry held in Leavenworth for 
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the Houston riots, the abolition of “ Jim 
Crow ” cars on interstate railroad trains 
and the appointment of negro Assistant 
Secretaries of Labor and Agriculture are 
pointed to by ofifcials of the Kuklux Klan 
as proof that white supremacy is now 
acutely and nationally menaced. The N. A. 
A. C. P., in turn, has included in its pub- 
lished statement of purposes “The defeat, 
by every legitimate means, of the nefarious 
Kuklux Klan, both South and North.” So 
the issue here, at least, is squarely joined. 


NATIONAL EXPANSION SOUGHT 


It is on such grounds as those just 
enumerated that the revived Kuklux Klan 
bases its expectation of extending beyond 
the boundaries of the South. It has been 
in existence, this present-day successor of 
the old Kuxlux, since the latter part of 
1915, when it was chartered as a legitimate 
fraternal organization by the State of 
Georgia. The originator of the idea of re- 
viving the old institution under the old 
name was Colonel William Joseph Simmons 
of Atlanta, now Professor of Southern His- 
tory in Lanier University. Associated with 
him in the application for a charter from 
the State of Georgia were three surviving 
members of the old Kuklux Klan. By 
virtue of this fact the new Klan declares 
itself, in ‘its constitution, to be the only 
legitimate heir of the original organization, 
with sole rights to all its signs, symbols, re- 
galias, &c. It is organized on similar lines 
to the original Kuklux Klan, with similar, 
though slightly different, titles for its offi- 
cers. Colonel Simmons is the “ Imperial 
Wizard ” or supreme head of the order, the 
full title of which is “ The Invisible Em- 
pire, Knights of the Kuklux Klan.” The 
old regalia of white robe and pointed cap 
covering the face of the wearer is retained 
by the new organization, which claims to 
be fully organized throughout the South 
and to have a considerable number of local 
nuclei planted in half or more of the States. 


PRETENDS TO UPHOLD LAW 


Co-operation with the authorities of the 
law is set forth as one of the tenets of the 
revived Kuklux Klan. “ Because certain 
individuals at various times have commit- 
ted acts of violence under cover of dark- 
ness and shielded by masks and robes some- 


what resembling the official regalia of the 
Kuklux Klan,” says one of the organiza- 
tion’s official pronouncements, “ they have 
been classed as members of this organiza- 
tion. The Kuklux Klan is a strictly law- 
abiding organization, and every member is 
sworn to uphold the law at all times and 
to assist officers of the law in preserving 
peace and order whenever the occasion may 
arise, and any member violating this oath 
would be banished forever from the organ- 
ization. 

“Among the principles for which this 
organization stands are: Suppression of 
graft by public office holders; preventing 
the causes of mob violence and lynchings; 
preventing unwarranted strikes by foreign 
agitators; sensible and patriotic immigra- 
tion laws; sovereignty of State rights under 
the Constitution; separation of Church and 
State, and freedom of speech and press, a 
freedom such as does not strike at nor im- 
peril our Government or the cherished in- 
stitutions of our people.” 

Among the membership of the old Ku- 
klux Klan were many Northern soldiers, 
members of the Army of Occupation sent 
into. the South after the Civil War to pre- 
serve order and maintain the reconstrue- 
tion governments in power. In the new Ku- 
klux Klan, it is stated, are to be found 
State, county and municipal officials of 
every degree, police officers and men, as 
well as a number of United States officials, 
Senators and Members of Congress. 


ONE INSTANCE OF OPERATIONS 


How the Klan operates may best be indi- 
cated by quoting from statements publicly 
made by authority of its national officials. 
Birmingham, Ala., recently had a “ wave of 
crime.” The Kuklux Klan offered its 
services to the city officials to help stamp 
out evil conditions. The offer was accept- 
ed, and the 700 local members directed theix 
efforts, in secret, against criminals and 
“undesirables ” of both races. Their claim 
that they rendered valuable assistance to 
the police is supported by the fact that 
they assert that the Chief of Police of 
Birmingham sent a telegram to the Chief 
of Police of Nashville, Tenn., when he 
learned that a branch of the organization 
was to be established there, heartily endors- 
ing the Kuklux movement. They claim that 
many such letters and telegrams of endorse- 
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ment from Mayors, Sheriffs and Chiefs of 
Police of Southern cities are on file in the 
Klan’s headquarters. 

In Jacksonville, Fla., the method of a 
public parade at night was adopted. Sev- 
eral hundred members of the Klan, garbed 
in robes and hoods, rode through the city, 
scattering printed placards which read: 

WAR?TING—UNDESIRABLES, BOTH WHITE AND 

BLACK, WE KNOW YOU. THIS LOAFING, THIEV- 

ING AND PROWLING AROUND MUST STOP. 

KNIGHTS OF THE KUKLUX KLAN. 

A high official of the Kuklux Klan told 
the writer of a dramatic though less spec- 
tacular demonstration of the organization’s 
methods. He stated that in one city, in 
which it was well organized, an investiga- 
tion into underlying conditions making for 
crime and disorder indicated that the chief 
trouble lay in the manner in which one of 


the city’s courts was conducted. A special . 


committee, he says, with an expert investi- 
gator employed, spent weeks in drawing up 
what amounted to an indictment of the 
Judge of this court. The document was 
handed to the Judge with a letter, signed 
by the Kuklux Klan, asking him to read 
the charges and to realize that his future 
course would be as carefully scrutinized as 
his past actions. He stated there was no 
threat, no demand for his resignation; on 
the contrary, the belief was expressed that 
he could and would reform the conditions in 
his court. “A year later,” said the official 


who told this story, “I was talking with a 
very eminent jurist who was familiar with 
the conditions in this court. He said that 
the improvement that had been observed in 
its conduct had been a matter of the great- 
est gratification to him, and that he had 
been unable to account for it until I told him 
how it was brought about.” 


The power of the Kuklux Klan today, 
like that of its prototype of half a century 
ago, lies in the secrecy and mystery with 
which it and its operations are surrounded. 
Its members are known only to each other 
and may not disclose the fact of their mem- 
bership to outsiders. Outside the Klan none 
can know whether its warnings are backed 
by ten men or thousands in any community. 
To the assertion that there is no need and 
no room for such an extra-legal institution 
to enforce law and order, the officers of the 
Klan point to the newspaper chronicles of 
crime and disorder in every part of the 
country. To the charge that they are a 
negro-whipping organization, thriving on 
race prejudice, they reply that no law-abid- 
ing person of any race, creed or color has 
anything to fear from them; they assert 
that they are the friends of every self-ve- 
specting man, black or white, but that they 
maintain the inherent superiority of the 
Caucasian stock, and that their crder in- 
tends to use every legitimate mean: to re- 
tain it in control of Amevica. 


SWISS PROTEST HAPSBURG INTRIGUES 


[PERIOD _ENDED 


“WISS newspapers continue revelations 
Ss concerning the activities of Hapsburg 
propagandists who take advantage of the 
right of asylum for purposes of their cam- 
paign to restore monarchy in the Danubian 
lands. The centres of this propaganda are 
at Prangins Castle, residence of the ex- 
Emperor Charles, further at Basle, Lu- 
zerne, Montreux and Wartegg, where exiled 
Archdukes and their friends have pitched 
their tents. There is even an organized 
exchange for couriers and publicity men at 
an Ouchy hotel. There are complaints that 
the Federal authorities countenance these 
activities and even insure the safety of the 
arch plotter, the ex-Emperor Charles, by 
assigning detectives to him to “ protect” 
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him against possible attempts on his life. 
Special attention is called to the réle of the 
Hungarian Prince Windischgraetz, whose 
political intrigues as well as loose living 
are an open scandal. Other agents, espe- 
cially active in the Swiss press, are one 
Baron Savenau and the Papal Count Volto- 
lini. These intrigues, the papers say, may 
result in embroiling the world in another 
war. The Hapsburg ex-monarch was grant- 
ed the right of asylum on his express 
promise not to meddle in politics, asserts 
the Swiss press, and “now he again signs 
himself, in telegrams addressed to his Bu- 
dapest partisans, as ‘ Apostolic King of 
Hungary.’ These conditions ought to be 
stopped by federal action.” 
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GERMAN REPARATIONS AND THE 
TREATY PENALTIES 


Story of the London Conference and the deadlock that led'to the allied occupation of more 
territory on the Rhine—Rejection of Dr. Simons’s counter-proposals followed by the 
seizure of three Rhenish cities—Lloyd George’s indictment and Germany’s defiance 
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NCE again German towns on the Rhine 

are in the grip of French and other 
allied forces, and Germany faces the seizure 
of her Rhenish customs to compensate the 
Entente nations, at least in part, for the 
losses caused by the war. 


The decision by the allied Premiers to put 
into immediate effect the penalties provided 
by the Versailles Treaty followed the flat 
rejection by France and Great Britain of 
the counter-proposals which Dr. Walter 
Simons, the German Foreign Minister, pre- 
sented as an alternative to the demands of 
the Allies. Dr. Simons declared that Ger- 
many had made her best offers, and could 
do no more. The military forces of France, 
Great Britain and Belgium, already pre- 
pared for the contingency, then moved for- 
ward (March 8, 1921), and occupied the 
Rhine towns of Diisseldorf, Duisburg and 
Ruhrort, which they still hold, while the 
home Governments set to work to draft a 
plan under which all Rhine customs dues 
could be collected for the benefit of the 
Allies. The occupation was not resisted, 
and up to the time when these pages went 
to press no untoward incidents had oc- 
curred. Germany, however, was much in- 
censed, and the French invaders were appre- 
hensive that industrial troubles would arise 
from the threatened action of the Rhine in- 
dustrialists, notably Herr Stinnes, to close 
down all large factories. 


The story of how the German delegates to 
the London conference rejected the allied 
plans for reparation, and of how their own 
counter-proposals were bluntly rejected by 
the allied Premiers, has its dramatic fea- 
tures. Long before the London conference 
was held Germany had given notice that her 
delegates, if they went at all, would go only 
empowered to make counter-proposals, not 
to accept the demands made by the Allies 


some weeks before in Paris. The Allies, on 
their part, had similarly given notice that 
they would refuse to dicker, and would put 
their plans before the Germans uncondi- 
tionally. As it developed, both parties re- 
mained faithful to their respective pro- 
grams, and the resulting deadlock might 
easily have been discounted in advance. 


VIEWPOINT OF THE ALLIES 


Forced by financial and economic distress 
at home, especially in the devastated area, 
France was determined to force Germany to 
consent to a definite and adequate scheme 
of reparations. Preliminary dissensions with 
her ally, England, were resolved, and Pre- 
mier Briand and Lloyd George were solidly 
united in principle when the German dele- 
gation, headed by Dr. Walter Simons, the 
German Foreign Minister, arrived in Lon- 
don on Feb. 28. Sorne 245 notes had been 
sent to the allied Govecernments by Germany 
since the signing of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; these messages, taken together, 
bulked larger than the treaty itself. Mean- 
while, the French alleged, Germany had 
done but little to fulfill the terms laid down 
by the pact, and further delays and evasions 
could not be tolerated. The Germans, on 
their part, insisted that they had sought 
faithfully to coraply with the conditions laid 
down, and their attitude was one of defiance 
to the threats of penalties which the Allies 
held over their heads. 

Ten days before the Germans arrived 
Lloyd George was attacked on the floor of 
the House of Commons for the policy which 
he, with his French colleagues, was prepar- 
ing to follow. He made vigorous and char- 
acteristic reply. He had, he said, promised 
to make Germany pay, but he had added the 
words “to the limit of her capacities.” 
What that capacity was the allied experts 
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had determined. The question that remained 
was, Would Germany pay? 


THE GERMAN ATTITUDE 


Meanwhile in Berlin the German experts 
were working feverishly to draw up their 
own scheme of reparations. Before the Fed- 
eral Economic Council on Feb. 24 Dr. Simons 
was asked outright by Herr von Braun, the 
President, what his attitude would be in 
London. The question was couched as fol- 
lows: 

You are making ready to go to London in 
the name of this assembly. I ask you, are 
you determined unflinchingly to uphold the 
unanimous refusal of the German people to 
the bitter end necessary, and only make pro- 
posals compatible with the necessities of the 
nation’s life? 

Amid dead silence Dr. Simons rose, and 

in a voice hoarse with emotion, replied: 

We have done everything within human 
possibility, especially as far as disarmament 
is concerned. * * * In a military sense 
we have literally denuded ourselves. Those 
who still accuse Germany of aggressive in- 
tentions must be mad. As to the Entente 
reparation demands, they are utterly impos- 
sible, and I shall say so in London. Com- 
mon sense was on strike when they Were 
concocted. * * * I shall go to London, my 
ears ringing with the cry of all Germany, 
‘‘ Never give in to the impossible! ”’ 

This declaration was greeted with wild 
and enthusiastic cheers. Dr. Simons and 
his official staff left for London on Feb. 
26. For the first time since 1914 the 
English capital on Feb. 28 became the tem- 
porary abiding place of a small army of 
German officials. The German delegation 
was made up of about sixty persons, includ- 
ing secretaries and general workers. On 
their arrival they were met at the station 
by representatives of the British Foreign 
Office. There were no public demonstra- 
tions, save that the porters refused to carry 
the Germans’ luggage and they were coms 
pelled to bear them to the automobiles in 
waiting with their own hands. The finest 
suites in the Savoy Hotel had been engaged 
for them, and the delegation, weary after its 
journey, retired at once. One exception was 
General von Seecht, small and dapper, in 
blue mufti and wearing the monocle so popu- 
lar with the officers of the Kaiser’s régime. 
The General came down from his room and 
sat in the hotel lobby, examining with great 
interest the hotel guests as they came and 
went. 
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FIRST SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 

The first session of the conference took 
place on March 1 at Lancaster House, 
better known as the London Museum, in- 
stead of at St. James’s Palace, which was the 
scene of a royal levee. Only a small crowd 
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DR. WALTER SIMONS 


German Foreign Minister, who refused to 
sign the allied reparation demands 
at the London Conference 


witnessed the arrival of the German dele- 
gates. Premier Lloyd George, who came on 
foot, and Premier Briand were both greeted 
with cheers. 

The respective delegations assembled in 
the dining room. Germany’s nine delegates 
faced sixteen British and French delegates, 
with Lloyd George in the centre, and the 
Italian, Japanese and Belgians occupying 
side tables. The British Premier opened the 
proceedings briefly. Dr. Simons then arose 
and submitted what Lloyd George in his 
preliminary remarks had described as “ the 
German observations on the Paris pro- 
posals.” These proposals were briefly as 
follows: That Germany should pay 226,- 
000,000,000 gold marks (about $56,000,000,- 
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000) by a system of annual payments ex- 
tending over a period of forty-two years, 
and should consent to the payment of a 12 
per cent. tax on all German exports. 

From the outset of Dr. Simons’s exposi- 
tion it was clear that the proposals which 
the German delegation had brought with 
them from Berlin were wholly at variance 
with the scheme of reparations decided on 
by the Allies. Dr. Simons said that the 
German Government was not in a position 
to accept the Paris proposals, and therefore 
put forward counter-proposals of its own. 


THE GERMAN COUNTER-PROPOSALS 


Proceeding to definite suggestions, Dr. 
Simons proposed that the Allies should 
abandon the scheme for payment over a 
long series of years, and should consént to 
an international loan. The amount of this 
loan he evolved as follows: the sum fixed 
by the Paris scheme was to be discounted 
at 8 per cent., leaving a balance, under pres- 
ent rates of exchange, of 50,000,000,000 gold 
marks, or £2,500,000,000. Against this 
should be charged considerable payments 
which the German experts estimated had 
been made by Germany, and concerning 
which the Allies and Germany were still in 
dispute. The German experts held that 
Germany had already paid 20,000,000,000 


DR. STHAMER 


German Ambassador recalled from London 
after his Government broke with 
the Allies over the indemnity 


‘ 


marks, on which estimate *the remaining 
obligation would be only 30,000,000,000 
marks,” or £1,500,000,000.. This; said Dr. 
Simons, ‘was the utmost Germany could pay. 
She was ready, however, to have a joint 
commission appointed to examine the value 
of the reparations which the German ex- 
perts had calculated as already paid. 

Dr. Simons then proposed the floating of 
an international loan, on the understanding 
that Germany would undertake to pay in- 
terest and sinking fund charges. But the 
experts agreed that the largest interna- 
tional loan which it would be possible fot 
Germany to float at present would be 8,- 
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DR. MAYER KAUFBEUREN 
German Ambassador to France, recalled 
because of allied invasion 


000,000,000 marks, or £400,000,000, and to 
raise even that sum would be possible only 
if such privileges as freedom from income 
tax were conceded. In conclusion, the Ger- 
man Foreign Minister declared, his country 
was willing to engage itself to pay interest 
and other charges on a loan of 8,000,000,000 
marks. The remainder of the estimated 
30,000,000,000 marks, which could not be 
covered by a loan, 22,000,000,000 marks 
would remain quiescent, Germany, however, 
engaging herself to pay interest and other 
charges. As final liquidation, the German 
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GENERAL DEGOUTTE 
Commander of the French troops in Germany 


experts thought that Germany would not 
reach her maximum industrial output until 
1926, but they caleulated that Germany 
could pay annually for the five years in- 
tervening 1,000,000,000 marks, or £50,000,- 
000, toward liquidation, as well as toward 
interest and other charges both on the bal- 
ance debt and on the international loan 
proposed. In 1926, he concluded, the situa- 
tion should be reviewed, and a new financial 
arrangement extending over thirty years 
could be concluded. As a condition of this 
whole offer, however, Germany demanded 
the retention of Upper Silesia, where a 
plebiscite between the Germans and the 
Poles was pending. 


ALLIES’ RECEPTION OF GERMAN 
PROPOSALS 


The indignation with which these counter- 
proposals was received by the allied Pre- 
miers was reflected in the speech made by 
Premier Lloyd George, the text of whic% 
is given elsewhere in this issue. After a 
brief exchange of views with other members 
of the Supreme Council, Premier Lloyd 
George said: 

The German Government appears to have a 
complete misunderstanding of the realities of 
the situation, and the Allies have already 
agreed that the German proposal is one they 


cannot examine or discuss as an alternative 
to the Paris proposal. 
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The conference was then adjourned. 


While Dr. Simons was cabling to his Gov- 
ernment for further instructions, the allied 
Premiers were discussing the application of 
penalties. Military measures had already 
been prepared, and the final word was 
withheld only pending the presentation by 
the German delegates of a new proposal. 
The new instructions came on March 4, and 
Dr. Simons at once set to work on a new 


German scheme for reparations, as well as ~ 


on a formal reply to the charges made by 
Lloyd George in his speech of rejection, 
especially as regarded Germany’s responsi- 
bility for the war and the failure of Ger- 
many to establish proper taxes, from the 
revenue of which they could have met their 
obligations. The pessimism of the German 
delegates was as plainly apparent as the 
general public approval of the points made 
by Lloyd George in his convincing speech. 
Dr. Simons, pending the second session of 
the conference, made a public statement 
(March 5) in which he said: 


I must answer Mr. Lloyd George calmly 
and coolly, dispassionately, and, if possible, 
impartially. On Tuesday we were both talk- 
ing through windows. He was talking to the 
3ritish public, but more especially to the 
French. I was putting the case of my people. 
I must point out that by signing the Treaty 
of Versailles Germany admits that she lost 
the war. We agree to statements of guilt 
and to a judgment. We see the justice of 
this judgment from the Allies’ point of view. 
We admit it. But I must point out that you 
cannot expect a nation to come {into court 
time and time again loudly proclaiming her 
guilt. Germany will not stand at Canossa 
every week. * * * My people will not have 
the Paris figures. Rather than bring about 
the economic strangulation of the country 
they will submit to the sanctions. I have 
received countless messages from Germany, 
trom people in the towns and areas affected 
by the sanctions, telling me that they do-not 
mind the Allies’ measures. 


His position, Dr. Simons continued, was 
not a happy one. On the one hand, he 
understood the need of the Allies for large 
sums of money immediately, the reason for 
the 42-year period of payment, the danger 
of a French invasion on the Rhine. On the 
other hand, he understood the despair of 
his countrymen on being asked to do the 
impossible, and was fearful of the allied 
proposals on the workmen of Germany. He 
expressed, however, the hope that the Allies 
would reconsider his proposals at least as a 
basis for a new provisional arrangement. 
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The Germans submitted new proposals on 
the morning of March 5 in a more or less 
formal session at the house of Lord Curzon. 
The initiative for this meeting came from 
Dr. Simons, and was communicated through 
Premier Briand. Lord Curzon and Lloyd 
George represented Great Britain, Premier 
Briand and M. Loucheur, the French Finan- 
cial Minister, appeared for France, and Dr. 
Simons brought Herr Bergmann, one of the 
German experts. When the six delegates 
had assembled, Lloyd George said to Dr. 
Simons: “ You have said that you have a 
communication to make to us. We are 
ready to hear it.” 

Dr. Simons’s opening remarks, disclaim- 
ing German responsibility for the war and 
declaring that the Paris decisions meant 
the ruin of his country, were received im- 
patiently. Dr. Simons then formulated the 
new offers. Germany, he said, was dis- 
posed to accept the reduction of the figure 
of 20,000,000,000 marks fixed by the Ger- 
man experts as reparations already made 
to the sum of 7,000,000,000 marks. He then 
proposed again the scheme for an interna- 
tional loan, which he advocated increasing 
from £400,000,000 to £500,000,000. On this 
basis he suggested increasing the annual 
payments on the principal in such a way 
as to complete the payments within thirty 
years instead of forty-two. 


REJECTION OF FINAL OFFER 


Lloyd George denied that this offer held 


any new features. The allied experts, how- 
ever, he added, would go into the matter. 

The crisis in the negotiations was reached 
in formal session at Lancaster House on 
March 7. At the morning session the Ger- 
man delegates formally presented their new 
proposals. A second meeting was held late 
in the afternoon. When all the delegates 
were seated, Lloyd George rose to make 
a statement on behalf of the allied Govern- 
ments. His manner was grave and re- 
strained, and he spoke with evident realiza- 
tion of the serious import of his words. 

It was with much regret, he began, that 
he found himself compelled to say that Dr. 
Simons’s proposal did not represent such an 
advance on the Germans’ first proposals as 
to justify postponing execution of the sanc- 
tions and penalties laid down by the treaty. 
He and the other allied representatives 
deeply deplored this necessity. The general 


view that a settlement was necessary was 
justified, but the German proposals com- 
pletely failed to satisfy the Allies, who 
wanted to know exactly where they stood. 
“Until we get proposals from Germany 
which will be a definite, unchallenged set- 
tlement,” declared the British Premier, 
“there can be no peace between us.” 

Lloyd George then analyzed the German 
counter-proposals. He pointed out the fact 
that though the Germans seemed to be mak- 
ing arrangements for the next five years, 
their appended condition that these ar- 
rangements would be contingent on Ger- 
many winning the plebiscite in Upper Si- 
lesia nullified in effect the whole proposal. 
If Germany lost the plebiscite, the whole 
engagement would fall to the ground. “ This 
is not a proposal for five years,” declared 
Lloyd George. “It is a proposal for five 
weeks.” 

And even if Upper Silesia went German, 
said the Premier, there was no proposal 
made for the period following the specified 
five years, nothing on which the Allies, hard 
pressed for money to meet their tremendous 
post-war expenses, could raise a penny. The 
German proposals, moreover, held disquiet- 
ing aspects. In order even to pay the low 
annual payments which she proposed for 
that period, Germany would have to borrow, 
and must borrow on a priority basis, so 
that after the first payments were made 
the income of the following years would be 
mortgaged in advance. 


ADMISSION OF GUILT 
FUNDAMENTAL 


The British Premier then attacked the 
German Foreign Minister’s denial of Ger- 
man responsibility for the war, which, he 
declared, was the very basis of the Treaty 
of Versailles. Not only did Dr. Simons re- 
fuse to accept that basis, but he appealed 
to “ history ” for a revision of the sentence. 
When would that appeal begin? He be- 
lieved Germany’s inclination was to make 
it the limit of the five-year period specified, 
when an appeal for revision was to be ex- 
pected. The Allies, he declared, could not 
negotiate upon this basis. In fact, the ad- 
mission of responsibility by Germany was 
fundamental with the Allies. The whole 
treaty depended upon it, and no amicable 
relations could be entered into until that 
admission came. 
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The Allies insisted, he said, on an imme- 
diate settlement of the amount of payments 
and factors automatically regulating the 
same. [He referred here to the proposed 
12 per cent. tax on German exports, or, if 
the penalties were applied, 50 per cent. 
and of the method of payment.] Paper 
promises were worthless. In the interests 
of both the Allies and of Germany, a def- 
inite settlement was imperative. “ Propos- 
als such as we have heard,” he declared, 
“are not a settlement. They simply evade 
and postpone a settlement.” 

The British Premier concluded with a 
telling comparison between the financial 
burdens forced on France and England and 
those with which Germany had to cope. 
Even under the Paris proposals: Germany 
would have to pay only one-fourth of what 
Great Britain alone must find for war debt 
charges and pensions, with a million un- 
employed: only one-ninth of what France 
must find, although Germany’s population 
was greater than that of either of the two 
allied nations. And yet Germany spoke of 
this arrangement as a colossa! sacrifice! 

Germany, declared the British Premier in 
conclusion, did not realize the 
essential facts of the situation; 
this fact had impressed him 
more and more as he had at- 
tended the sessions of the con- 
ference. The difficulty of paying 
across frontiers he admitted, but 
this could be overcome by any 
well-considered arrangement for 
deducting from the price of Ger- 
man sales to allied countries a 
proportion of the purchase 
money. 


GERMANY’S DEFIANCE 


Dr. Simons then asked for a 
brief adjournment to discuss 
the Premier’s reply with his col- 
leagues. When the conference 
was resumed he rose and made 
the following statement: 

Germany, said the German 
Foreign Minister, would agree 
to the Paris decisions for five 
years, subject to Upper Silesia 
remaining German. The allied 
proposal that allied nationals 


should pay to their Governments ee oe 


FORCES, 





50 per cent. on what they owed Germany 
for purchases had been discredited in Ger- 
man eyes by its being included in the penal- 
ties. He did not admit the allied conten- 
tions regarding German taxation. He laid 
emphasis on his proposal for an interna- 
tional loan. He reiterated his denial of Ger- 
many’s war responsibility. He pointed out 
Germany’s poverty, and ended by declaring 
that Germany would appeal against the 
Allies’ decisions to the League of Nations. 
He finally placed the blame upon the Allies 
for the breaking off of the conference. The 
Allies, he declared, had given Germany no 
time to bring forward new proposals. “ And 
now,” he concluded, “‘ the whole atmosphere 
of the discussion will be embittered by the 
penalties.” 

These were his last words, and the con- 
ference at once finally adjourned. Dr. 
Simons on his return to the Savoy Hotel 
made a statement which showed consider- 
able bitterness against the French. The 
five-year proposal, he declared, should have 
been accepted. The Allies should have given 
the Germans at least a week in which to 
frame new proposals. The application of 
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the sanctions would make all future nego- 
tiations impossible. Dr. Simons and his 
delegation left London on March 8. 

Lloyd George, on his part, appeared be- 
fore the House of Commons at the evening 
session and made a statement which re- 


the treaty of peace. Before this attitude the 
allied powers are constrained to pass to pen- 
alties. Unanimously they have decided to 
assure themselves new guarantees in order to 
force the German Government to execute the 
clauses of the treaty. In consequence, the al- 
lied troops have received orders to occupy 
as guarantees Diisseldorf, Duisburg and Ruh- 


capitulated his words at the last meeting of “S rort, This occupation constitutes in no fash- 


the conference. He admitted that the Allies 
would have much preferred an amicable set- 
tlement, but his observation convinced him 
that Dr. Simons’s hands were tied by Ger- 
man public sentiment to such an extent that 
he was virtually unable to make a satisfac- 
tory offer. The Allies had therefore decided 
that the penalties must be applied. Instruc- 
tions had been given Marshal Foch for tht 
occupation of the Rhine towns decided on, 
which was scheduled to begin the following 
day. General Degoutte, the French com- 
mander, had received secret instructions to 
advance the day before. The patriotic spirit 
of the French ran high, and there was gen- 
eral rejoicing in Paris over the invasion 
order. 


THE ALLIED OCCUPATION 


The three German towns of Diisseldorf, 
Duisburg and Ruhrort were occupied accord- 
ing to plan by French, British and Belgian 
troops on March 8. The allied troops were 
already on the march the night before. The 
occupation was effected quietly and no re- 


sistance was encountered. The French 
moved from the French zone in the south 
and the British and Belgians from the east. 
When dawn came the advance guards, led 
by tanks and machine-gun corps, moved 
over the Diisseldorf bridge. British and 
French planes flew over the city. All the 
principal squares and strategic points had 
been occupied by 7 A. M. The British were 
represented only by two squadrons of cav- 
alry, as their forces had been depleted by 
the dispatch of three battalions to Upper 
Silesia. Ten thousand French and 5,000 Bel- 
gians were engaged in the movement. Duis- 
burg and Ruhrort were not occupied till the 
afternoon. The first act of the allied au- 
thorities was to post up a proclamation to 
the people signed by General Degoutte, 
Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces. 
This proclamation began as follows: 

The official representatives of the German 
Government have just presented to the Lon- 
don Conference propositions which show that 


the German Government does not wish to ful- 
fill the engagements it assumed in signing 


ion a measure of hostility toward the popu- 
lation. Under the reserve of strict ob- 
servance of orders which the military au- 
thorities will judge indispensable to promul- 
gate, there will be no interference with the 
economic life of the region * * * The 
allied command intends to maintain in the 
territories newly occupied a régime of lib- 
erty and order in which the prosperity of the 
country can develop. 

No demonstrations occurred, and the gen- 
eral attitude of the populace was one of 
apathy. The Belgians seized Hamborn, the 
coaling port of the Thyssen iron works, on 
March 9. Meanwhile the allied experts in 
Paris set to work to draw up the plans for 
the other two penalties prescribed—collec- 
tion of part of the value of German goods 
sold to allied countries, and the establish- 
ment of control over German customs in the 
Rhine area. A bill to legalize the collection 
of 50 per cent. on all German exports was 
drafted for submission to the English Par- 
liament. Friedrich Ebert, the German 
President, issued a proclamation on March 
8, published elsewhere, which rang with 
defiance toward the Allies, but which urged 
calmness, and pointed out that the country 
was defenseless. Great crowds cheered Dr. 
Simons and his delegation on their return 
to Berlin. France declared officially that 
she planned no annexation of the invaded 
region. In the British Parliament on 
March 10, Lloyd George predicted that Ger- 
many would change her mind. The Ger- 
mans denied this emphatically, and waited 
grimly for the result of the Upper Silesian 
plebiscite. At the time when these pages 
went to press (March 15) there were evi- 
dences of a slackening down of industry 
in the invaded districts, and the French 
were apprehensive of a plot, engineered 
by Hugo Stinnes, the coal magnate of the 
Ruhr region, to create industrial unrest by 
closing down all factories. 

The attitude of neutrality followed by 
America was maintained. The American 
forces already on the Rhine took no part 
in the new invasion. Meanwhile, following 
orders issued by President Wilson, all Amer- 
ican representatives on the Reparations 
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Commission were withdrawn. One of the 
last official acts of Mr. Wilson was the 
sending of a special message to Congress 
recommending that Belgium be allowed to 
pay her pre-armistice debts to the United 
States by means of German bonds. Presi- 
dent Harding has as yet given no intimation 
of what attitude he will assume in view of 
the new situation created by the invasion. 

The Reparations Commission on March 

16 delivered the following official com- 
muniqué to the Berlin Government: 

Article 235 of the Treaty of Versailles stip- 
ulates that Germany shall pay before May 
1, 1921, the equivalent of 20,000,000,000 gold 
marks, this 20,000,000,000 marks going 
toward payment of the costs of the army of 
occupation, the feeding of Germany and the 
supplying of raw materials, and the balance 
going to the reparations account. 

On March 4, 1920, the Commission on Repa- 
rations reminded Germany of these obliga- 
tions, asking if she would use for payment 
of the food and raw material imports 
tain securities owned by the German Em- 
pire, German States and private individuals 
in neutral countries. On June 15 the com- 


cer- 





German 
of the 


what the 
as payment 


mission inquired again 
Government could offer 
20,000,000,000 marks. 

The German Government replied to these 
two communications by a letter dated June 
23, in which it was stated that it would later 
send to the commission a statement showing 
how the 20;000,000,000 marks gold mentioned 
in Article 235 had been paid, or would be 
paid, by Germany before May 1, 1921. 

On Jan. 20, 1921, the commission received 
the German memorandum, which enumerated 
and valued the deliveries made by Germany 
to date, and of which the Germans asked 
that the value be placed to the credit of the 
reparations account. 

In these conditions the Commission on Rep- 
arations has notified the German Govern- 
ment: First, that it must acquit between 
now and May 1 the balance of the 20,000,- 
000,000 gold marks, and, second, that it must 
before March 23 make a first payment of 
1,000,000,000 gold marks on account of the 
12,000,000,000 due. 


It should be mentioned that this payment 
of 20,000,000,000 marks is quite distinct 
from the reparation payments planned in 
the Paris accord of: Jan. 29. 


GERMANY’S MALEFACTIONS 


——, 
Address by DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Prime Minster of the Brizish Empire 


A summary of the deeds for which the German Netion is being compelled to pay— 


Ultimatum of the Allies, delivered March 3, 1921 
been made by the German delegates at the Juegert 


R. SIMONS and Gentlemen: I hd,, 
been asked by my colleagues of ¢he 
British and Allied Governments” to 

make a statement on their behalf in re ly 
to the speech delivered by Dr. Simons und 
to the document which he subsequently 
put in. 

The Allied Governments consider that 
the statement made by Dr. Simons on he- 
half of the German Government constitr' tes 
a definite challenge of the fundamenta! con- 
ditions of the Treaty of Versailles and must 
be dealt with accordingly. 

The Paris proposals, following the line of 
Boulogne and Brussels, involved substantial 
relaxation of the full demand of the treaty, 
‘both in respect of disarmament and of 


‘in reply to proposals that had 
Conference 


-ation. Th¢se proposals were tendered 
in a snirit of concession to induce an amica- 
ble settlement with: Germany. The coun- 
ter-proposals mock the treaty. 

The Allies have come to that conclusion 
not only from the character of these coun- 
ter-proposals themselves, but also from 
perusal of speeches deliv:red by Dr. Simons 
in Germany after the Paris proposals and 
tiie Support accorded to those speeches in 
the German press and Reichstag. One of 
the most serious statements made by him 
was contained in a speech delivered, if I 
recollect rightly, at Stuttgart, when he re- 
pudiated German responsibility for the war. 
This repudiation was acclaimed through- 
out Germany and, therefore, may be taken 


. 
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to represent the real attitude of Germany 
toward the Treaty of Peace. For the Allies 
German responsibility for the war is funda- 
mental. It is the basis upon which the 
structure of the treaty has been erected, and 
if that acknowledgment is repudiated or 
abandoned the treaty is destroyed. 


The Allies, therefore, feel that they have 
to take into account the fact that the Ger- 
man Government, with the apparent sup- 
port of German public opinion, is challeng- 
ing the very foundation of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Proposals such as those made 
by Dr. Simons are simply the necessary 
corollary of this new attitude. If Germany 
approaches her obligations in that frame of 
mind, such proposals are inevitable. We 
wish, therefore, once and for all to make it 
quite clear that German responsibility for 
‘the war must be treated by the Allies as a 
chose judée. 


The treaty of Frankfort in 1871 was 
based on the assumption that France was in 
the wrong and consequently Germany not 
merely demanded reparation but payment - 
by France of the whole cost of the war. 
Germany would never permit France to 
challenge that verdict, and we must insist 
that the verdict of the late war, supported 
as it was by the declared assent of almest 
the whole of the civilized world, must be 
respected. Until Germany accepts that po- 
sition and consents to interpret her obiiga- 
tions accordingly, these conferences ~riil be 
futile. 

Perusal of speeches delivereé. in Ger- 
many and of articles appearing“in a Cer- 
man press has driven me reluctantly— 
very -reluctantly—to thgmconclusion that 
Germany does not realize in the leasi™ia,, 
true character of the demands made unon 
her. I followed these very closely. The 
German people are under the impression 
that the demands of the Allies are designed 
to destroy their great people. Let me say 
at once that we -egard a free, contented 
and prosperous Gérmany as essential to 
civilization and-that we regard a discon- 
tented and eusiaved Germany as a menace 
and a burden to European civilization. We 
have no desire to oppress Germany. We 
simply ask that she should discharge obli- 
gations she has entered into and repair in- 
juries inflicted by the war which her Im- 
perial Government was responsible for pro- 
voking. 


Under the treaty of Frankfort she laid 
down the principle and acted upon it that 
the nation that was responsible for provok- 
ing a war ought to pay the costs of the 
war. We are not asking the costs of the 
war, not a penny. We are not going as far 
as the principle of the treaty of Frankfort. 
The war charges of the allied countries in 
the aggregate are so enormous that it would 
be quite impossible to ask any country, any 
single country, to bear them. That we real- 
ize. In fact, we are each of us groaning 
under the load of taxation to pay the debts 
which each of us incurred to defend our- 
selves in this war, and to place the whole of 
them upon one country, we fully realize, 
would be an impossible proposition. We 
have, therefore, deliberately in the Treaty 
of Versailles not asked Germany to pay one 
single paper mark for the cost incurred by 
the allied countries in defending themselves 
in this war. 

What have we asked, then, of Germany? 
I think it is important that the German pub- 
lic should thoroughly understand the char- 
acter of the demand, because I am certain 
that they are not appreciating it. We have 
simply insisted shat Germany shall pay rep- 
aration in respect of the charges cast upon 
our respective <ountries by material dam- 
ages to*property and by injuries inflicted 
upon the lives and limbs of inhabitants. 
We have asked for no more and we can take 
no jess. 


THE BURDEN OF FRANCE 


These are not imaginary wrongs; they 
ewe injuries the reparation of which is im- 
po Sing a crushing burden at this moment 
upP? the resources of the allied countries. 
tae France—France has this year to ar- 
ta.” in her budget for an expenditure of 
12.000,000,000 frances toward restoring her 
de. stated areas. This is apart from the 
gigantic sum she has to provide for pen- 
sions. This provision will have to be made 
yea; by year for at least ten years. What 
charge is there in the German budget com- 
parable to this? 

I ‘eel certain that the people of Germany 
have no notion of the devastation wrought 
in the a'lied countries as the result of the 
action of the Imperial Government in 
August, 1914. 

Having regard to the incalculable im- 
portance of coming to a real understanding 
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I think it is vital that the German public 
should be informed as to the character and 
extent of the devastation wrought. I can- 
not help thinking that when they realize it 
their attitude of mind will change. They 
are under the impression that the Allies are 
seeking to extort money out of them be- 
yond their needs, and I am quite sure that 
they have not the least notion of the ter- 
rible extent of the ravages inflicted by the 
war in the allied countries. I will ive a 
few figures which will indicate the extent 
of the injuries inflicted in France. 


Nearly 21,000 factories have been de- 
stroyed. The mines in- Northern France 
have been destroyed and it will take ten 
years or more to re-establish them. The 
whole of the metallurgical, electrical and 
mechanical factories in the devastated area 
have been wiped out. Four thousand tex- 
tile factories and 4,000 alimentary factories 
have been destroyed or stripped of their 
equipment, which was either taken away 
to Germany or destroyed on the spot. 


One thousand, six hundred and forty-nine 
communes or townshiys have been com- 
pletely destroyed. Of 707 townships, three- 
quarters have been destroyed. Of 1,656, at 
least 50 per cent. have been destroyed. 


630,000 HOUSES DAMAGED 


Three hundred and nineteen thousand 
two hundred and sixty-nine houses have 
been completely destroyed and 313,675 par- 
tially destroyed; that is, 630,000 houses 
were either completely destroyed or par- 
tially destroyed. Twenty thousand six hun- 
dred and three factories have been de- 
stroyed, 8,000 kilometers of railway, nearly 
5,000 bridges, 52,000 kilometers of road and 
3,800,000 hectares of soil which must be re- 
stored to condition, of which 1,740,000 is 
cultivated soil. 

There is a reduction of 50 per cent. of 
the total coal production of France, 21,000,- 
000 tons instead of 42,000,000, and these 
figures are the minimum. 


I have passed through this devastated 
area pretty well from one end to the other, 
and it is perfectly appalling. The very 
soil is churned up and destroyed. A good 
deal of this devastation was wrought 
through bombardments and movements of 
war, but an incredible amount of damage 
was done deliberately with a view to de- 


stroy essential means of production. This 
is true both of France and of Belgium. 


{Mr. Lloyd George then quoted General von 
Bissing’s statement at the first meeting of the 
German Economic Mission to Belgium on June 


19, 1915, the ‘‘ object being to provide that Bel- 
gium’s recovering industry should not prejudice 
German industry,’’ and told how great fac- 


tories were wantonly destroyed, the mechanism 
taken to Germany and apparatus destroyed by 
oxyhydrogen flames in order to cripple French 
and Belgian industries and to make it impos- 
sible for them to compete with German indus- 
tries when the war was over. Mr. Lloyd George 
continued :] 

There is a very numerous class of cases 
where machinery and equipment was broken 
up in order to furnish Germany with metal. 
Many of the mines in the North of France 
were deliberately destroyed with a view to 
making it impossible to work them for 
years, not by bombardment but by deliber- 
ate acts of destruction. Machinery in many 
of the textile and other factories was either 
destroyed or essential equipment taken 
away. 

Take the case of the French flax indus- 
try, a most important industry in France. 
This was practically wiped out by a process 
of destroying all machinery, so that Ger- 
many, which supplied France before the 
war to the extent of 8.5 per cent., now 
supplies 50 per cent. of flax products. Take 
the case of the blast furnaces and rolling 
mills in Belgium. They were deliberately 
blown up by dynamite and the place left in 
ruins, so that when the war was over Bel- 
gian industry would take years to be in a 
position to compete with Germany. I can 
supply many other cases where factories in 
Belgium and France, which constituted a 
menace to their competitors in Germany, 
were deliberately put out of action. 


GERMAN FACTORIES ALL INTACT 


On the other hand, the houses of Ger- 
many, with comparatively few exceptions in 
East Prussia, have sustained no damage. 
The factories of Germany are quite intact. 
The moment the war was over they were. 
free to manufacture their fabrics and to 
sell them to the world, while their rivals 
had their factories and workshops de- 
stroyed and their machinery removed or 
broken up. Therefore, unless reparation is 
made by Germany, it means that the victors 
will pay the price of defeat and the van- 
quished will reap the fruits of victory. 
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| I have been informed by the Belgian Min- 
isters who are present that the destruction 
of Belgian factories and machinery pro- 
ceeded to such an extent that the German 
Army in Belgium deported 150,000 Belgian 
workmen to Germany on the ground that 
they were unemployed, but this does not 
represent the whole of the devastation 
wrought as a result of the war provoked by 
the German Imperial Government. I have 
not given the figures for Italy. I have not 
given the whole of the figures for Great 
Britain. I have simply taken these as sam- 
ples of destruction which took place. There 
is destruction of millions of tons of mercan- 
tile shipping. Great Britain, a country 
more dependent on its shipping than any 
other, had 8,000,000 tons sent to the bottom 
of the sea. 


THE HUMAN LOSSES 


F But this summary is incomplete without 
reference to the still more poignant and de- 
vastating loss inflicted upon the allied 
countries by the killing and crippling of 
multitudes of their young and vigorous men 
in the prime of their strength. France lost 
1,400,000 in killed, and has to pay pensions 
to 3,500,000 people. The British Empire 
lost 1,000,000 in killed, and the crippled who 
are drawing pensions number about 1,700,- 
000. I have not by me the figures for Italy 
and Belgium. 

These casualties represent not merely loss 
in a country of real strength and capacity 
for wealth production, but a heavy annual 
burden upon the resources of a country to 
maintain the dependents and crippled and 
maimed who cannot earn a living for them- 
.se'ves. France alone, and Great Britain 
alone, in this respect bear each an annual 
burden which is almost three times the 
amount of the whole annual payment now 
offered by Germany to meet the claim for 
damages of all kinds. 

Germany, no doubt, has suffered from the 
war, but in the loss of life it is not compar- 
able, in proportion to the population, to that 
sustained by France, and as to material 
damage, that in East Prussia is trivial com- 
pared with that which has been inflicted on 
France. 

With all this gigantic injury, what is now 
offered to France, staggering under the 
load of expenditure cast upon her by war 
debt and by this wanton destruction which 
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made of her richest province a hideous wil- 
derness of ruin and despair, with the urgent 
need that she should rebuild the shattered 
homes and restore the factories which are 
the sole means of livelihood for the poor 
people who had endured for five years the 
horrors of war in their devastated prov- 
inces, and with her enormous pension lia- 
bilities added on the rest? 


WHAT GERMANY OFFERS 


What is offered to Great Britain, with 
her gigantic debt and pension list incurred 
in enforcing a treaty which her King signed 
with the King of Prussia, but which was 
broken by the latter’s dependents? 

What is offered to Italy and to Belgium 
to relieve their burdens? What is offered? 
Not one-fourth of the sum required to re- 
pair the damage, and that only on condi- 
tions that those who need it most find 
it out of their own pockets first, on highly 
privileged terms, when they can with diffi- 
culty raise the money in their own markets 
to carry on the essential work of govern- 
ment. That is the offer. 

I cannot understand a psychology which 
permits the representatives of a country 
whose Government was responsible for the 
most devastating war the world has ever 
seen to come solemnly with such terms to 
a conference with the representatives of the 
countries that have been the victims of that 
devastation. 

Had the German Government come here 
with some proposal which indicated a sin- 
cere desire to discharge its obligations, we 
should have given it the fairest and most 
patient consideration. If they had said 
“ Forty-two years is too lengthy a period,” 
if they had said “ The levy of 12 per cent. 
upon our exports is not the best method of 
meeting our liabilities or of ascertaining 
the amount Germany is at a given moment 
capable of paying, we have other ways 
which, while they suit us better, will equally 
meet the case,” we shouid have sat down 
at these conference tables with the German 
delegation to examine in perfect good faith 
their counter-proposals, with a view to ar- 
riving at a reasonable accord. These differ- 
ences perpetuate an atmosphere of disaccord 
and distrust, and that is fatal to the peace 
which is so essential to enable the world 
to renew its normal tasks. 

We know that we were prepared to make - 
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all legitimate allowances for the real diffi- 
culties under which the German and all 
other people labor as a result of the war, 
but these proposals are, frankly, an offense 
and an exasperation. And as one who is 
anxious that real peace should be restored 
in Europe between all its peoples, I deeply 
deplore that such proposals should ever 
have been put forward, for they indicate a 
desire not to perform but to evade the obli- 
gations which Germany has incurred, obli- 
gations which are far short of those which, 
according to the precedent she herself set in 
1871, we might have imposed. 


GERMAN TAXATION INADEQUATE 


Had the German Government imposed 
taxation on their people comparable to the 
taxes laid by the allied countries on their 
citizens, they would be in a better position 
to confront us at the conference table. But 
here again the vanquished insist upon being 
let off more lightly than the victor. The 
German debt, nominally high, is not even 
nominally as heavy in percentage to the 
population as that of Great Britain. Britain 
during the war raised £3,000,000,000 in taxa- 
tion toward the cost of carrying on the war. 
Germany made no such effort. 

Today her apparently gigantic debt has 
been reduced almost to the amount of her 
pre-war liabilities by a process of depre- 
ciating her currency. She has nominally 
imposed very heavy direct taxes on wealth, 
but every one knows that they are not fully 
collected. Her indirect taxes, which are 
taxes which affect the bulk of the popula- 
tion, are ridiculously low compared with 
Great Britain’s. 

{Lloyd George then gave the figures from 
which he deduced that Germany’s failure to 
bring up her taxation to the level of the taxes 
in the allied countries constituted in itself an 
infringement of the Treaty of Versailles, add- 
ing that until she imposed at least an equal 
taxation. she was not in position to plead that 
she was unable to meet the demands of the 
Paris proposals. Continuing, the British Pre- 
mier said:] 

Now I come to the conclusion of this 
statement. As I indicated in a short state- 
ment I made on Tuesday as President of 
this conference, the counter-proposals do 
not even afford a basis for examination or 
discussion. They are simply provocative. 
Further reflection confirms our first im- 
pression. It would therefore be a sheer 


waste of time to devote any sittings to 





their consideration. Allies have been con- 
ferring upon the whole position and I am 
now authorized to make this declaration on 
their behalf: 


BREACHES OF THE TREATY 


The Treaty of Versailles was signed less 
than two years ago. The German Govern- 
ment has already defaulted in respect of 
some of its most important provisions—de- 
livery for trial of criminals who have of- 
fended against the laws of war, dis- 
armament, payment in cash or in kind of 
20,000,000,000 of gold marks, these are some 
of the provisions. 


The Allies have displayed no harsh in- 
sistence upon the letter of their bond. They 
have extended time. They have even modi- 
fied the characte: of their demands. But 
each time the German Government failed - 
them. In spite of the treaty and of the 
honorable undertaking given at Spa, the 
criminals have not yet been tried, let alone 
punished, although the evidence has been’ in 
the hands of the German Government for 
months. | Military organizations, some of 
them open, some clandestine, have been al- 
lowed to spring up all over the country, 
equipped with arms that ought to have been 
surrendered. 


If the German Government had shown, 
in respect of reparations, a sincere desire to 
help the Allies to repair the terrible losses 
inflicted upon them by the act of aggression, 
of which the German Imperialist Govern- 
ment was guilty, we should still have been 
ready, as before, to make all allowances for 
the legitimate difficulties of Germany. But 
the proposals put forward have reluctantly 
convinced the Allies either that the German 
Government does not intend to carry out 
its treaty obligations or that it has not 
strength to insist, in face of selfish and 
shortsighted opposition, upon the necessary 
sacrifices being made. 

If that is due to the fact that German 
opinion will not permit it, that makes the 
situation still more serious and renders it 
all the more necessary that the Allies should 
bring the leaders of public opinion once 
more face to face with the facts. 

The first essential fact for them to realize 
is this, that the Allies, while prepared to 
listen to every reasonable plea arising out 
of Germany’s difficulties, cannot allow any 
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further paltering with tne treaty. We have 
therefore decided, having regard to the in- 
fractions already committed and to the de- 
termination indicated in these proposals 
that Germany means still further to defy 
and explain away the treaty and to the chal- 
lenge issued not merely in these proposals 
but in official statements made in Germany 
by the German Government, that we must 
act upon the assumption that the German 
Government are not merely in default, but 
deliberately in default; and unless we hear 
by Monday that Germany is either prepared 
to accept the Paris decisions or to submit 


~\ 


proposals which in other ways are equally 
satisfactory to discharge her obligations 
under the Treaty of Versailles, subject to 
the concessions made in the Paris proposals, 
we shall as from that date take the following 
course under the Treaty of Versaiiles: The 
Allies will immediately occupy Duisburg. 
Ruhrort and Diisseldorf, on the right bank 
of the Rhine, levy a tax on the sale price of 
German goods in allied countries and estah- 


lish a customs line on the Rhine. 
[The full story of the London 

whose climax was marked by this 
told in the proceeding article, pages 


conference, 
speech, is 


26-33.) 


TO INVESTIGATE PHILIPPINE CONDITIONS 


AJOR GEN. LEONARD WOOD was 
requested by President Harding to go 

to the Philippines as the special representa- 
tive of the President to investigate and re- 
port on the question of independence for 
these Pacific possessions. The General will 
be accompanied by a military aid and per- 


haps by W. Cameron Forbes, former Gov- 


ernor General of the islands. It is expected 
that the mission will be absent from this 
country from three to four months. The 
General, however, will not be relieved of 
his command of the Sixth Corps area dur- 
ing his absence. 

The Trustees of the University of Penn- 
sylvania have offered General Wood the 
position of Provost at a salary of $25,000, 
and it is understood he has decided to ac- 
cept. 

Retiring after eight years of distinguished 
service as Governor General of the Philip- 
pines, Francis Burton Harrison received a 
demonstrative farewell as he took ship at 
Manila for home on March 5. Thousands 
joined in the ceremony, as nearly all the 
organizations in Manila formed a parade 
from Malacanang, the Governor’s residence, 
to the House of Representatives. There ad- 
dresses were delivered in English and 
Tagalog. In the evening a banquet to him 
was attended by several thousand persons. 

Mr. Harrison’s last official message to 
the Filipino people follows: 

My greatest regret on leaving my post is 

the fact that I will no longer serve the people 


of the Philippines as a 
Wherever I may be, 
everything in my power for the advance- 
ment of the Philippine cause. I will work 
for its sacred ideals. I feel the most profound 
gratitude for the generosity and 
with which my administration 
by the people of these islands. 
Dr. Guy Potter Benton of New York, for- 
mer President of the University of Vermont, 
was elected President of the University of 
the Philippines on March 8, at a yearly sal- 
ary of $15,000, with an extra allowance of 
$1,500 a year for house rent. Dr. Benton 
signed a contract for one year, with the 
privilege of renewing it for nine years more. 
He arrived in Manila six months ago as an 
educational consultant for the Philippine 
district of the United States Army. 
Breaking the world’s record for long-dis- 
tance wireless telegraphy, the United States 
Army on March 8 sent messages from 
Cavite, Philippine Islands, to Washington, 
a distance of 10,000 miles. The Cavite sta- 
tion sent test messages 7,000 miles to the 
wireless station on Goat Island, California, 
whence they were forwarded to San Diego 
and on to Washington. This record makes it 
possible to do away with the present system 
of sending cable messages via the Midway 
Islands, Guam and Honolulu. A new auto- 
matic control eliminates all handling of 
messages between originating and receiving 
points, making it possible for warships 3,000 
miles from a shore station to communicate 
directly with Washington. 


official. 
will do 
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A dramatic moment of Inauguration 


Day: 





(@ Underwood & Underwood) 
President-elect Harding, a few minutes 


before his own inauguration, is mounting the Senate steps, with Senator Knox and Congress- 


man Cannon, to witness the imauguration 


of Vice President Coolidge. 


President Wilson 


remains alone wm the car, being unable to walk up the steps with his successor 


\ 
> ys 


PRESIDENT HARDING’S 
INAUGURATION 


Simple but impressive ceremonies mark the beginning of a new Administration— 
Addresses of the President and Vice President—Personnel of the new Cabinet, with 
other appointments—H ow Europe received the policy outlined in the inaugural address 


XACTLY eight years and eight minutes 
after his predecessor had been in- 
ducted into office, Warren Gamaliel 

Harding became President of the United 
States,-March 4, 1921. In accordance with 
his wishes, the ceremonies were of the 
simplest character, and yet lacked nothing 
of impressiveness. A crowd much sm#ler- 
than usual saw the retiring and incoming 
Presidents take the historic ride down 
Pennsylvania Avenue. The Presidential 
parade, consisting merely of a troop of 
cavalry and a dozen automobiles, was 
greeted with frequent bursts of applause 
and cheering along the route. 


The party proceeded to the Senate Cham- 
ber, where President Wilson signed a few 
belated bills and then departed for his new 
home, physical weakness preventing him 
from further participation 


in the cere- 





monies. Mr. Harding stayed long enough 
to witness the induction into office of Vice 
President Coolidge and then proceeded to the 
east portico of the Capitol. There a small 
kiosk of Corinthian architecture had been 
erected to shelter the participants in the 


“inauguration exercises. 


SIMPLE CEREMONIES 


A great throng had gathered in the plaza. 
The sky was brilliant and the atmosphere 
keen, with slightly more than the ordinary 
tang to it. In front of the kiosk and below 
it sat the Marine Band, gay in scarlet coats 
and bright blue trousers, while the steps of 
the Capitol were guarded by marines with 
color guards of regulars and sailors. To 
keep the steps clear, army officers, diplo- 
mats and pretty girls were pressed into 
service and held up long white ribbons to 
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keep back the spectators on both sides. The 
band struck up a lively air as Mrs. Harding 
came down the steps, escorted by a military 
aid and followed by other women of the 
new President’s family. Then came mem- 
bers of the Cabinet and the Justices of the 
Supreme Court. Finally, President-elect 
Harding came down the steps, escorted by 
Senator Knox, and the band broke into a 
triumphal march. 

After Mr. Harding had reached his 
allotted central position in the kiosk, Sena- 
tor King took a position at his left. The 
Marshal of the Court laid the open Bible 
on the desk and Mr. Harding faced about, 
laid one hand on the Book and lifted the 
other as Chief Justice White administered 
this oath: 

I, Warren Gamaliel Harding, do solemnly 
swear that I will faithfully execute the of- 
fice of President of the United States and 
will to the best of my ability preserye, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, so help me God. 

Mr. Harding repeated the oath slowly 
and clearly, and when he added the final 
invocation bent over to kiss the Bible and 
rose smiling. The crowd cheered and the 


band struck up “The Star-Spangled Ban- 


ner.” 


Then President Harding began the read- 
ing of his inaugural address. An amplifier, 
hidden by a flag spread over the ceiling of 
the kiosk, carried his words clearly to the 
furthest parts of the throng. The Presi- 
dent spoke with only perfunctory references 
to his notes, and was listened to with defer- 
ence and profound attention. 


INAUGURAL SPEECH 


The inaugural address was characterized 
by solemnity and elevation of tone. It was 
in the main an appeal for an era of good 
feeling, a return to normalcy, a policy of 
non-involvement in European affairs and 
the cultivation of the home market. There 
was no definite pronouncement on proposed 
legislation, nor was this expected, as the 
President had previously announced that he 
would commit himself to no specific policy 
before taking counsel with his advisers. 

Perhaps the most decided stand taken by 
the President was in regard to foreign re- 
lations. Concerning these he said in part: 


The recorded progress of our Republic, 
materially and spiritually, in itself proves 
the wisdom of the inherited policy of non- 
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involvement in Old World affairs. Confident 
of our ability to work out our own destiny 
and jealously guarding our right to do so, 
we seek no part in directing the destinies of 
the Old World. We do not mean to be en- 
tangled. We will accept no responsibility 
except as our own conscience and judgment 
in each instance may determine. 

We crave friendship and harbor no hate. 
But America, our America, the America 
builded on the foundation laid by the in- 
spired fathers, can be a party to no perma- 
nent military alliance. It can enter into no 
political commitments, nor assume any eco- 
nomic obligations or subject our decisions to 
any other than our own authority. 

We are ready to associate ourselves with 
the nations of the world, great and small, 
for conference, for counsel, to seek the ex- 
pressed views of world opinion, to recom- 
mend a way to approximate disarmament 
and relieve the crushing burdens of military 
and naval establishments. We elect to par- 
ticipate in suggesting plans for mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration, and would 
gladly join in that expressed conscience of 
progress which seeks to clarify and write 
the laws of international relationship and 


(© Harris € Ewing) 
HENRY P. FLETCHER 


Former Ambassador to Mexico, now Under 
Secretary of State 
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establish a world court for the disposition of 
such justiciable questions as nations are 
agreed to submit thereto. But every commit- 
ment must be made in the exercise of our 
national sovereignty. 

Since freedom impelled and independence 
inspired and nationality exalted, a world 
supergovernment is contrary to everything 
we cherish and can have no sanction by our 
Republic. This is not selfishness; it is sanc- 
tity. It is not aloofness; it is security. It 
is not suspicion of others; it is patriotic ad- 
herence to the things which made us what 
we are. 


(© Pach 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, @ position 
once held by his distinguished father 


Bros.) 


The concluding paragraph of the address 

was as follows: 

I have taken the solemn oath of office on 
that of Holy Writ wherein it is 
asked, ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, to love mercy and walk 
humbly with thy God?’’ This I plight to 
God and country. 


passage 


There was a roar of applause as he con- 
cluded and turned to receive the congratu- 
lations of those near by, Vice President 
Coolidge being the first to shake hands 


with him. Then, as the President and Mrs. 
Harding started to leave the stand for the 
Capitol, the band played “ America.” 
Following his inauguration President 
Harding appeared in person in the Senate 
and presented the nominations of the men 


(© Kadel & Werbert) 
MISS ALICE M. ROBERTSON 


Only woman member of the new Congress, 
elected in Oklahoma 


whom he had selected to head the execu- 
tive departments. His appearance before 
an executive session of the Senate revived 
a custom which Washington started and 
which Jefferson was the last to follow. 


The President was in the Senate not more 
than fifteen minutes, and himself read the 
names of the new Cabinet officers in their 
constitutional order, as follows: 


Secretary of State—Charles Evans Hughes 
of New York. 

Secretary of the Treasury—Andrew W. Mel- 
lon of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary of War—John W. Weeks of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Attorney General—Harry M. 
Ohio. 

Postmaster 
Indiana. 

Secretary of the 
Michigen. 

Secretary of the Interior—Albert B. Fall of 
New Mexico. 

Secretary of Agriculture—Henry C. Wallace 
of Iowa. 

Secretary of Commerce—Herbert C. Hoover 
of California. 


Daugherty of 
General — Will H. Hays of 


Navy—Edwin Denby of 
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Secretary of Labor— James J. Davis of 


Indiana. 

There was no opposition to any of the ap- 
pointments when they were referred to the 
appropriate committees, and when finally 
the nominations were offered to the Senate 
for confirmation as a whole they were ap- 
proved unanimously. 

Many of the members of the new Cabinet 
are men of national, and two at least of 
international, reputation. Secretary Hughes 
is one of the leading lawyers and jurists of 
the country. He was twice Governor of 
New York and for six years was an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In 1916 he was the ecandi- 
date of the Republican Party for President. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon is a 
Pennsylvania banker and reputed to be one 
of the wealthiest men in America. Besides 
his banking affiliations, he has large in- 
terests in coal, coke, steel and iron enter- 
prises. 

Secretary Weeks of the War Department 
is a graduate of Annapolis and a former 
United States Senator from Massachusetts. 
In 1916 he was a candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination. 

Attorney General Daugherty is an Ohio 
lawyer with offices in Columbus, and was 
convention manager for President Harding. 

Postmaster General Hays is the youngest 
member of the Cabinet, being only 41. He 
is a lawyer, as are four other Cabinet 
members. In 1918 he was made Chairman 
of the Republican National Committee. 

Secretary of the Navy Denby has served 
three terms in the House and was on the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. He has been 
an enlisted man in the navy and the Marine 
Corps. 

Secretary of the Interior Fall has been a 
conspicuous member of the Senate and has 
taken a large part in debates and legislative 
action regarding Mexico. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallaee is an 
editor, publisher and practical farmer of 
Iowa. 

Secretary of Labor Davis began life as a 
tinplate worker and afterward went into 
the banking business in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VICE PRESIDENT COOLIDGE’S IN- 
AUGURATION 


Calvin Coolidge was inaugurated as Vice 
President of the United States in the pres- 


ence of a notable gathering, including 
President-elect Harding. The new Vice 
President was sworn in at 12:21 o’clock. 
Mr. Marshall, the retiring Vice President, 
announced that the Senate of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress was adjourned sine die, and 
handed the gavel of authority to his suc- 
cessor. Every one rose to his feet, and 
there was prolonged applause. 

After the chaplain had offered prayer, 
Mr. Coolidge began the delivery of his in- 
augural address. He spoke in a _ deep, 
rather low voice with a metallic ring, and 
was clearly heard throughout the chamber. 

Mr. Coolidge’s address was comparatively 
brief. He declared that the Senate was a 
“citadel of liberty” in the constitutional 
structure of the United States, and that 
its record for wisdom had never been sur- 
passed by any legislative body. 

The valedictory of Mr. Marshall, preced- 
ing the speech of his successor, was an ex- 
pression of deep faith in the American form 
of government and a warning against hasty 
reforms. He received an ovation when he 
concluded. 

Prier to the ceremonies, the Senate had 
spent more than an hour’in conducting its 
closing legislative business, with some di- 
version due to the occasion of the outgoing 
of an old and the incoming of a new na- 
tional Administration. 

After the inauguration, the fourteen new 
Senators and the present members of the 
Senate who had been re-elected for the new 
term went forward as their names were 
called to take the oath. Of the new Sen- 
ators, eleven were Republicans and three 
Democrats. They were sworn in by Vice 
President Coolidge in alphabetical groups. 


INTERESTING SIDELIGHTS. 


The Bible on which President Harding 
took the oath of office has an interesting 
history. When Washington was sworn in 
at New York, April 30, 1789, for his first 
term, it was found at the last moment that 
no Bible was at hand on which to take the 
oath. Jacob Morton, who was Marshal of 
the parade and at that time Master of St. 
John’s Masonic Lodge, was standing close 
by, and, seeing the dilemma of the officials, 
remarked that he could get the Bible of St. 
John’s Lodge, which met at the “ Old Coffee 


House,” corner of Water and Wal Streets. ” 


Chancellor Livingston begged him to do so. 
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The Bible was brought and the ceremony 
proceeded. 

When Washington had finished repeating 
the oath, with his right hand resting on 
the open book and his head bowed in a 
reverential manner, he said in a clear and 
distinct voice: “I swear, so help me God.” 
Then, bowing, he kissed the book. Where- 
upon Livingston exclaimed: “Long live 
George Washington, President of the 
United States.” 

The same Bible was carried in the pro- 
cession that took place when Washington 
was buried. It is considered by Masons as 
one of the priceless relics in the possession 
of the order in this country. It was taken 
to Washington in a private car under 
special guard, and returned to New York 
with the same precaution. 


LOVING CUP TO MARSHALL. 


Retiring Vice President Marshall received 
on Feb. 28 from his “brethren” of the 
Senate, as he called them, a token of the 
high esteem and affectionate regard in 
which he was held by all of them, regard- 
less of party. It was a beautiful loving 
cup, standing two feet high and bearing the 
simple legend that it was the gift of all the 
Senators to the Vice President. It was in- 
tended, as Senator Lodge expressed it, to 
remind him of the feeling of sadness that 
pervaded the Senate as the hour of parting 
drew near. The speech cf Mr. Marshall in 
acceptance was the signal for a great dem- 
onstration at its conclusion. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S EXIT 


The departure of President Wilson from 
official life was dramatic and pathetic. 
While it had been his sincere desire to par- 
ticipate to :the fullest extent as a witness 
of the swearing in of the new Administra- 
tion, the closing hours of his own term of 
office, both in the White House and at the 
Capitol, had fatigued him to such an extent 
that at the eleventh hour he decided to 
forego the inaugural ceremonies, both 
within the Senate Chamber and on the 
eastern portico of the Capitol. 

The first of these was scheduled to open 
on the stroke of noon. Five minutes before 
that hour the President left the President’s 
Room in the Senate wing of the Capitol, 
was escorted to a private elevator by Sen- 


ator Knox, walked with a limp and a cane 
slowly to a waiting automobile, and, in com- 
pany with Mrs. Wilson, Admiral Grayson 
and Secretary Tumulty, was driven to his 
new home at 2,340 S Street, N. W. There 
he enjoyed a brief rest, and after luncheon 
figured in a series of ovations tendered by 
a throng of severai thousand persons who 
assembled in front of his home when the 
inauguration ceremonies of his successor 
had concluded. 


EX-PRESIDENT TO PRACTICE LAW 


Considerable surprise was caused by the 
announcement, March 3, that Mr. Wilson 
had planned to form a partnership with 
Bainbridge Colby, his Secretary of State, 
and begin the practice of law following his 
retirement from office. It had been gener- 
ally thought that he would devote himself 
to authorship. The White House statement 
read: 

The President made the announcement to- 
day that at the conclusion of his term ‘of 
office he would resume the practice of law, 
forming a partnership with the Secretary of 
State, Bainbridge Colby. The firm will have 
offices in New York and Washington. 

No further details were forthcoming. It 
was believed that the new firm would make 
a specialty of cases in which international 
law and relations would play a large part. 
Mr. Wilson has had a remarkable oppor- 
tunity to acquaint himself with interna- 
tional relationships, and Mr. Colby, by 
reason of his work for the Government as 
a member of the Shipping Board and as 
Secretary of State, has also had exceptional 
facilities. 

Mr. Wilson was graduated from the Law 
School of the University of Virginia in 1881 
and practiced at Atlanta, Ga., in 1882 and 
part of 1883. In the latter year he went 
to Baltimore and took up post-graduate 
work at the Johns Hopkins University. 
He had some cases in: the courts of Balti- 
more, but in 1885 he gave up the law to 
take the Chair of History and Political 
Economics at Bryn Mawr College, later 
becoming a professor and President of 
Princeton University. 


FOREIGN COMMENT. 


Comment abroad was cautious regarding 
the President’s inaugural address, and there 
was a general disposition to await further 
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developments before drawing conclusions. 
In France there was a feeling of disappoint- 
ment because there was no mention of that 
country or of the Allies. There was a 
general agreement of opinion that the 
President did not intend that the United 
States should join the League or that 
America should resume her place as a mem- 
ber of the Allied Supreme Council. 

A lesser degree of regret was felt in Lon- 
don, where it was thought that the speech 
promised American co-operation in the re- 
construction of the world, not, to be sure, 
along the lines of the League of Nations, 
but according to plans which differ more 
in form than in substance from those which 
were rejected by the American people in 
November. 

There was frank chagrin in Germany, 
where the hope had been clung to that some- 
thing in the speech would indicate a trend 
toward the German and against the allied 
point of view. 

Italian organs of opinion agreed that the 
passing of the Presidential power from Mr. 
Wilson to Mr. Harding definitely closed the 
historic period in which the United States 
collaborated with Europe in a cause which 
seemed to it world-wide, but which quickly 
became European again. They hoped, how- 
ever, that the President would come to un- 
derstand the impossibility of the United 
States completely disinteresting itself in the 
affairs of Europe. 

The comment of the South American 
press was in the main cordial, and felicita- 


tions were sent by cable from the President 
of Uruguay to President Harding. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


A special session of the Senate was called 
to act upon nominations to office under the 
new Administration, and to this the Presi- 
dent sent a number of names for confirma- 
tion. Among these, the most important 


‘ were those “of Henry P. Fletcher to be 


Under Secretary of State, Theodore Roose- 
velt to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
Elmer D. Ball to be Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, John J. Esch of Wisconsin and 
Mark W. Potter of New York as members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and D. R. Crissinger of Marion, Ohio, as 
Controller of the Currency. All the nomi- 
nations were confirmed by the Senate. An 
appointment that did not require the Sen- 
ate’s confirmation was that of Thomas W. 
Miller, formerly Representative from Del- 
aware, to be Alien Property Custodian. 
Anthony Caminetti, Commissioner of Gen- 
eral Immigration, was replaced by William 
W. Husband of St. Johnsbury, Vt., whose 
nomination was promptly confirmed. 

The following appointments were made 
March 14: J. Mayhew Wainwright to be 
Assistant Secretary of War, Eliot Wads- 
worth of Boston to be Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Eugene Mayer of New 
York as a Director of the War Finance 
Corporation. The three were promptly con- 
firmed by the Senate. 


A SECRET OF THE MARNE VICTORY on 


WAR secret unknown to the general 

public was revealed by Lieut. Col. 
Fagalde, Military Attaché to the French 
Embassy in London, in a lecture delivered 
at the Institut Francais du Royaume Uni, 
on Jan. 21, 1921. In the critical days of the 
last of August and the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1914, when Fagalde was still a 
Captain, there was brought to him the 
satchel of a German Staff officer of the 
Fifth Cavalry Division, who had been killed 
in his motor car by a French patrol. In 
this satchel, destined to become historic, was 
found a plan giving full details of the ad- 
vance, beginning Sept. 2, of the whole First 
German Army under General von Kluck. 
The position of every column was plainly 


marked, with the heads and rear guards, 
and the hours of departure and arrival at 


their objectives. Thus for the first time 
the French learned that the anticipated 
march into the valley of the Oise had been 
changed in favor of a direct march on 
Paris. Captain Fagalde at once telephoned 
this information to General Headquarters 
and dispatched the map and other docu- 
ments by motor car to the French military 
command. Through this information, Gen- 
eral Galliéni was enabled to throw his army 
on von Kluck’s flank, with the resultant 
victory of the Marne and the German re- 
treat to the Aisne. Paris and France were 
saved by this unexpected discovery on the 
very eve of a national catastrophe. 











WOODROW WILSON’S PLACE 


IN HISTORY 


By GENERAL JAN CHRISTIAN SMUTS 


Premier of the Union of 


South Africa 





A scholarly and eloquent review of the work done at Paris by the former President of 


the United States, written to the American people by the South African Premier at 


T has been suggested that I should write 
| a short estimate and appraisal of the 

work of President Wilson on the termi- 
nation of his Presidency of the United 
States of America. I feel I must comply 
with the suggestion. I feel I may not re- 
main silent when there is an opportunity 
to say a word of appreciation for the work 
of one with whom I came into close contact 
at a great period and who rendered the 
most signal service to the great human 
cause. 

There is a great saying of Monmsen 
(1 believe) in reference to the close of 
Hannibal’s career in failure and eclipse: 
“On those whom the gods love they lavish 
infinite joys and infinite sorrows.” It has 
come back to my mind in reference to the 
close of Wilson’s career. For a few brief 
moments he was not only the leader of the 
greatest State in the world; he was raised 
to far giddier heights and became the centre 
of the world’s hopes. And then he fell, 
misunderstood and rejected by his own 
people, and his great career closes appar- 
ently in signal and tragic defeat. 


IN A TERRIBLE POSITION 


What is the explanation of this tre- 
mendous tragedy, which is not solely Amer- 
ican, which closely concerns the whole 
world? Of course, there are purely Amer- 
ican elements in the explanation, which I 
am not competent to speak on. But besides 
the American quarrel with President Wilson 
there is something to be said on the great 
matters in issue. On these I may be per- 
mitted to say a few words. 

The position occupied by President Wil- 
son in the world’s imagination at the close 


the instance of the New York Evening Post 


of the great war and at the beginning of 
the Peace Conference was terrible in its 
greatness. It was a terrible position for 
any mere man to occupy. Probably to no 
human being in all history did the hopes, 
the prayers, the aspirations of so many 


. millions of his fellows turn with such poign- 


ant intensity as to him at the close of the 
war. Ata time of the deepest darkness: and 
despair he had raised aloft a light to which 
all eyes had turned. He had spoken divine 
words of healing and consolation to a broken 
humanity. His lofty moral idealism seemed 
for a moment to dominate the brutal pas- 
sions which had torn the Old World asunder. 
And he was supposed to possess the secret 
which would remake the world on fairer 
lines. The peace which Wilson was bring- 
ing to the world was expected to be God’s 
peace. Prussianism lay crushed; brute 
force hac failed utterly. The moral charac- 
ter of the universe had been most signally 
vindicated. There was a universal vague 
hope of a great moral peace, of a new 
world order arising visibly and immediately 
on the ruins of the old. This hope was not 
a mere superficial sentiment. It was the 
intense expression at the end of the war 
of the inner moral and spiritual force 
which had upborne the peoples during the 
dark night of the war and had nerved them 
to an effort almost beyond human strength. 
Surely, surely God had been with them in 
that long night of agony. His was the 
victory; His should be the peace. And 
President Wilson was looked upon as the 
man to make this great peace. He had 
voiced the great ideals of the new order; 
his great utterances had become the con- 
tractual basis for the armistice and the 
peace. The idealism of Wilson would surely 
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become the reality of the new order of 
things in the Peace Treaty. 


WILSON AND THE TREATY 


In this atmosphere of extravagant, al- 
most frenzied expectation, he arrived at the 
Paris Peace Conference. Without hesitation 
he plunged into that inferno of human 
passions. He went down into the pit like 
a second Heracles to bring back the fair 
Alcestis of the world’s desire. There were 
six months of agonized waiting, during 
which the world situation rapidly deterio- 
rated. And then he emerged with the Peace 
Treaty. It was not a Wilson peace, and 
he made a fatal mistake in somehow giving 
the impression that the peace was in accord 
with his Fourteen Points and his various 
declarations. Not so the world had under- 
stood him. This was a Punic peace, the 
same sort of peace as the victor had dic- 
tated to the vanquished for thousands of 
years. It was not Alcestis, it was a hag- 
gard, unlovely woman, with features dis- 
torted with hatred, greed, and selfishness, 
and the little child that the woman carried 
was scarcely noticed. Yet it was for the 
saving of the child that Wilson had labored 
until he was a physical wreck. Let our 
other great statesmen and leaders enjoy 
their well-earned honors for their unques- 
tioned success at Paris. To Woodrow Wii- 
son, the apparent failure, belongs the un- 
dying honor, which will grow with the grow- 
ing centuries, of having saved the “ little 
child that shall lead them yet.’ INo other 
statesman but Wilson could have done it. 
And he did it. 

The people, the common people of all 
lands, did not understand the significance 
of what had happened. They saw only 
that hard, unlovely Prussian peace, and 
the great hope died in their hearts. The 
great disillusionment took its place. The 
most receptive mood for a new start the 
world had been in for centuries passed 
away. Faith in their Governors and lead- 
ers was largely destroyed, and the founda- 
tions of human government were shaken in 
a way which will be felt for generations. 
The Paris peace lost an opportunity as 
unique as the great war itself. In destroy- 
ing the moral idealism born of the sacri- 
fices of the war it did almost as much as 
the war itself in shattering the structure 
of Western civilization. 


TORN TO PIECES BY HIS OWN 
PEOPLE 


And the odium for all this fell especially 
on President Wilson. Round him the hopes 
had centred; round him the disillusion and 
despair now gathered. Popular opinion 
largely held him responsible for the bitter 
disappointment and grievous failure. The 
cynics scoffed; his friends were silenced in 
the universal disappointment. Little or 


-nothing had been expected from the other 


leaders; the whole failure was put to the 
account of Woodrow Wilson. And finally 
America for reasons of her own joined the 
pack and at the end it was his own people 
who tore him to pieces. 

Will this judgment, born of momentary 
disillusion and disappointment, stand in 
future, or will it be reversed? The time 
has not come to pass final judgment on 
either Wilson or any of the other great 
actors in the drama at Paris. The personal 
estimates will depend largely on the inter- 
pretation of that drama in the course of 
time. As one who saw and watched things 
from the inside, I feel convinced that the 
present popular estimates are largely super- 
ficial and will not stand the searching test 
of time. And I have no doubt whatever 
that Wilson has been harshly, unfairly, 
unjustly dealt with, and that he has been 
made a scapegoat for the sins of others. 
Wilson made mistakes, and there were oc- 
casions when I ventured to sound a warning’ 
note. But it was not his mistakes that 
caused the failure for which he has been 
held mainly responsible. 


THE REAL FAILURE 


Let us admit the truth, however bitter 
it is to do so for those who believe in human 
nature. It was not Wilson who failed. The 
position is far more serious. It was the 
human spirit itself that failed at Paris. 
It is no use passing judgments and making 
scapegoats of this or that individual states- 
man or group of statesmen. Idealists make 
a great mistake in not facing the real facts 
sincerely and resolutely. They believe in 
the power of the spirit, in the goodness 
which is at the heart of things, in the 
triumph which is in store for the great 
moral ideals of the race. But this faith 
only too often leads to an optimism which 
is sadly and fatally at variance with actual 
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results. he is the realist and not the ideal- 
ist who is generally justified by events. We 
forget that the human spirit, the spirit of 
goodness and truth in the world, is still 
only an infant crying in the night, and that 
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the struggle with darkness is as yet mostly 
an unequal struggle. , 

Paris proved this terrible truth once 
more. It was not Wilson who failed there, 
but humanity itself. It was not the states- 
men that failed, so much as the spirit of 
the peoples behind them. The hope, the as- 
piration for a new world order of peace 
and right and justice—however deeply and 
universally felt—was still only feeble and 
ineffective in comparison with the dominant 
national passions which found their expres- 
sion in the Peace Treaty. Even if Wilson 
had been one of the great demigods of the 
human race, he could not have saved the 
peace. Knowing the Peace Conference as 
I knew it from within, I feel convinced in 
my own mind that not the greatest man 
born of woman in the history of the race 
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would have saved that situation. The great 
hope was not the heralding of the coming 
dawn, as the peoples thought, but only a 
dim intimation of some fai-off event 
toward which we shall yet have to make 
many a long weary march. Sincerely as 
we believed in the moral ideals for which 
we had fought, the temptation at Paris of 
a large booty to be divided proved too 
great. And in the end not only the leaders 
but the peoples preferred a bit of booty 


_ here, a strategic frontier there, a coal field 


or an oil well, an addition to their popula- 
tion or their resources—to all the faint al- 
lurements of the ideal. As I said at the 
time, the real peace was still to come, and 
it could only come from a new spirit in the 
peoples themselves 


WHERE WILSON TRIUMPHED 


What was really saved at Paris was the 
Child—the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. The political realists who had their 
eye on the loot were prepared—however re- 
luctantly—to throw that innocent little sop 
to President Wilson and his fellow-idealists. 
After all, there was not much harm in it, 
it threatened no present national interest, 
and it gave great pleasure to a number of 
good, unpractical people in most countries. 
Above all, President Wilson had to be con- 
ciliated, and this was the last and the 
greatest of the Fourteen Points, on which 
he had set his heart and by which he was 
determined to stand or fall. And so he 
got his way. But it is a fact that only a 
man of his great power and influence and 
dogged determination could have carried the 
covenant through that Peace Conference. 
Others had seen with him the great vision, 
others had perhaps given more thought to 
the elaboration of the great plan. But his 
was the power and the will that carried it 
through. The covenant is Wilson’s souvenir 
to the future of the world. No one will 
ever deny him that honor. 

The honor is very great, indeed, for the 
covenant is one of the great creative docu- 
ments of human history. The Peace Treaty 
will fade into merciful oblivion, and its pro- 
visions will be gradually obliterated by the 
great human tides sweeping over the world. 
But the covenant will stand as sur. as fate. 
Forty-two nations gathered around it at the 
first meeting of the League at Geneva. And 
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the day is not far off when all the free 
peoples of the world will gather round it. 
It must succeed, because there is no other 
way for the futvxe of civilization. It does 
not realize the great hopes born of the war, 
but it provides the only method and instru- 
ment by which in the course of time those 
hopes can be realized. 

Speaking as one who has some right to 
speak on the fundamental conceptions, ob- 
jects and methods of the covenant, I feel 
sure that most of the present criticism is 
based on misunderstandings. These misun- 
derstandings will clear away, one by one the 


RUSSIAN MENNONITES 


EOPLE in the United States know some- 
thing of that peculiar sect, whose re- 
ligious beliefs are a combination of those 
of the Baptists and of the Quakers—the 
Mennonites. Some Mennonities there are 
among our own so-called “ Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” and a_ well-known novelist has 
found them worthy of commemoration; in 
the Middle West, furthermore, they have 
a considerable colony. A movement is now 
on foot to increase this American colony by 
Mennonite emigration from South Russia. 
Dr. Hylkema, a Mennonite pastor of the 
colony in Holland, went to England early 
in February to ask aid there also for his 
Russian co-religionists, about 75,000 of 
whom, he said, desire to migrate. 


The Mennonites, according to their creed, 
aim to live the life of Christ apart from the 
world. They refuse to take oath, to bear 
arms, or to play any part in the life of the 
State. Before the great war they were ex- 
empted from conscription as “ conscientious 
objectors.” By the Czar’s decree, however, 
they were conscripted after the war with 
Germany began. Many lost their lands. 
Some were sent to the North to work in the 
forests, and died from the severe climate. 
These people, all prosperous peasant pro- 


prietors, whose farms lay in South Russia: 


and Siberia, tried to recover their shattered 
fortunes after the Russian revolution, but 
the Bolshevist civil wars completed their 
ruin. They have suffered particularly from 


peoples still outside the covenant will fall 
in behind this banner under which the human 
race is going to march forward to triumphs 
of peaceful organization and achievement 
undreamed of by us children of an unhappier 
era. And the leader who, in spite of appar- 
ent failure, succeeded in inscribing the name 
on that banner has achieved the most 
enviable and enduring immortality. Ameri- 
cans of the future will yet proudly and 
gratefully rank him with Washington and 
Lincoln, and his fame will have a more 
universal significance than theirs. 


COMING TO AMERICA 


the depredations of robber bands, who have 
ravaged their farms, ruined their land and 
sacked their agricultural factories. There 
is no evidence that the Bolshevist authori- 
ties subjected them officially to any perse- 
cution. They wish, however, to make a new 
start in a land where conditions are more 
favorable, and their friends in America, all 


_well-to-do farmers, are preparing to find 


them land and to help them to establish a 
new life. 


The Mennonite movement originated in 
the sixteenth century in Switzerland and 


South Germany. Menno Simons, an ex- 
Catholic priest, was the early leader. Per- 
secution drove large numbers into Holland. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century 
many emigrated from Germany to the 
United States to escape military service. 
At the end of the century Catherine the 
Great introduced colonies of Mennonites 
from Germany to what were then the bar- 
ren steppes of South Russia. They have 
never intermarried with the Russians. 
About fifty years ago a considerable num- 
ber of these Russian Mennonites migrated 
to America, where they settled in the Mid- 
dle West. In Russia they bear a high repu- 
tation as farmers, and they did much to 
develop the Ukraine as the “granary of 
Europe.” They have their own institutions, 
their banks, their schools, their factories. 
The total number of the Russian colony is 
estimated: at 100,000. 





THE MONTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


Army reorganization and important tests of battleships and airplanes—Failure of 
tariff and immigration bills—The Railroad situation—Report of the United States 
Shipping Board—Wage reductions and Supreme Court .decisions 


[PeR1IoD ENDED MARCH 12, 1921] 


ECRETARY OF WAR WEEKS an- 

nounced on March 8 that the policy of 
the War Department under the new Ad- 
ministration contemplated the organization 
of the nation’s military forces 
into one harmenious, well-bal- 
anced and effective army, con- 
sisting of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard and the or- 
ganized Reserves. The two former branches 
will be developed to the strength author- 
ized by law, the announcement stated, and 
the reserves would be organized as divis- 
ions and auxiliary troops with full officer 
complement and sufficient enlisted strength 
to be capable of rapid recruitment to full 
strength. 

The Senate and House came to an agree- 
ment March 2 on the Army bill, fixing the 
figure at 156,666 men. The House had been 
insisting on an army of 150,000 while the 
Senate wished the number to be 162,000. 
The President, on his last day in office, 
vetoed the bill outright, because he regard- 
ed the reduction in military strength as too 
drastic. He had previously disapproved the 
bill against further enlistments until the 
army was reduced to 175,000, but this had 
been passed over his veto. The matter thus 
remained to be thrashed out in the first 
session of the new Congress. 


EPRESENTATIVE JAMES W. GOOD 

of Iowa, Chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, denied on Feb. 23 that Congress 
had not fulfilled its obligations in supplying 
beds for disabled World 

NEGLECT War veterans. He charged 

OF SoLpieERS that Ewing La Porte, As- 
DENIED sistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and other offi- 

cials were neglectful in not utilizing nearly 
four thousand beds in hospitals now avail- 
able for ex-service men. He showed that 
there were 24,560 war risk patients in hos- 


ARMY 
BILL 
VETOED 


pitals and that there were 3,858 vacant 
Government hospital beds. 

HE Navy Appropriation bill calling for 

expenditures of approximately $500,000,- 

000 failed of passage at the last session 
of the Sixty-sixth Congress. Determined 
opposition by Senator Borah and 
other opponents of the present 
naval program prevented its 
coming to a vote. It was stated 
that it would be one of the first 
measures discussed at the forthcoming sés- 
sion. President Harding prior to his in- 
auguration had announced his approval of 
the 1916 naval building program. 


NAVAL 
BILL 
FAILs 


LANS for the greatest naval and aerial 
gun and bombing test ever conducted 
were announced on Feb. 28 by Secretary 
Daniels. The purpose was to determine the 
relative effects of gun and 
FLIERS bomb hits on certain types of 

TO ATTACK war vessels. 
WARSHIPS In these joint army and 
navy tests, which are to be 
made at sea between June 1 and July 15 
next, the obsolete American battleships 
Iowa and Kentucky and nine former Ger- 
man war vessels allocated to the United 
States will be used as targets. It is not the 
intention to sink the Iowa and the Ken- 
tucky. Dummy bombs will be used by the 
airplanes attacking these warships. All of 
the former German vessels, however, are ex- 

pected to be sunk. 

The battleship Iowa will be radio-con- 
trolled during the tests. She will be at- 
tacked by dummy bombs from aircraft at a 
minimum altitude of 4,000 feet at a point 
within a zone between fifty and one hun- 
dred miles off coast, between Capes Hat- 
teras and Henlopen. The Iowa will try to 
avoid being struck by the bombs. 
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The Ordnance Department has been or- 
dered to prepare 298 bombs for use in the 
attack upon the former German ships. The 
bombs used will weigh 230, 250, 520, 550, 
and 1,000 pounds, or even more. One sub- 
marine is to be attacked and if possible 
sunk by bombs dropped from an aircraft, 
while the other submarines will be sub- 
jected to shellfire from destroyers. If none 
are sunk by bombs they are to be destroyed 
by depth charges. 

One of the three former German destroy- 
ers will be attacked by aircraft and the two 
others by destroyers. If the aircraft and 
destroyers fail to sink them, they are to be 
attacked by battleships, and afterward, if 
still afloat, are to be sunk by depth bombs. 
The first attack on the Frankfort will be 
by aircraft using 250-pound bombs; the 
second by aircraft employing 520-pound 
bombs. After the army aircraft have 
their innings, the cruiser, if afloat, will be 
examined and then will be subjected to gun- 
fire from a division of American destroy- 
ers at 5,000 yards range. If both gun and 
bombing attacks fail, recourse will be had to 
depth charges. 


The most spectacular attack will be di- 
rected against the Ostfriesland. The army 
aviators will attack her with 550 or 1,000 
pound or heavier bombs, either singly or 


in groups. Each attack will be followed by 
an examination of the battleship, if she is 
still afloat. Should the aircraft fail, the 
Ostfriesland will be shelled by an American 
dreadnought firing fourteen-inch shells at 
a range of not less than 18,000 yards. Then, 
if she still floats, she will be sunk by depth 
bombs. 

The ships are not to use machine guns, 
gas or incendiary or smoke bombs in de- 
fense. The result of the experiments and 
the conclusions drawn are to be held secret 
by the Navy and War Departments until 
passed on by the joint board. 


TJAGE cuts during the month were re- 
ported from all sections of the coun- 

try. A conspicuous exception was the 
United States Steel Corporation, which re- 
duced neither wages nor 
prices. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company 
reduced wages 20 per 
cent. The larger shipyards in the New York 


W AGE 
REDUCTIONS 


district made a wage cut of 10 per cent. 
The Chicago packers restored the ten-hour 
day and reduced wages from 1242 to 15 
per cent. Most striking, and perhaps the 
most important, of all wage reductions were 
those announced by most of the great rail- 
roads of the country. The average cut was 
22% per cent. and was expected to cut over 
$600,000,000 from the payrolls of the rail- 
roads. Most of the cuts were to go into 
effect after a conference with representa- 
tives of the workers and were subject to 
such modifications as might be effected at 
such conferences. The Erie Railroad, how- 
ever, was more abrupt, and ordered a cut of 
27 per cent. in the pay of certain classes of 
its employes to go into effect on Feb. 1. 
This action was reproved by the Railway 
Labor Board, which ordered the road to re- 
store wages to the rates ordered in the 
board’s wage decision of July, 1920. The 
Erie at first defied the bodrd, but later, on 
March 12, announced acquiescence in its de- 
cision, pending further action. 


UNANIMOUS report of the Special 

House Committee which investigated 

the activities of the United States Shipping 

Board, of which committee Representative 

Joseph Walsh of Massa- 

REPORT chusetts was Chairman, 

ON made public March* 2, 

SHIPPING BOARD fecommended that the 

duties of the board be 

transferred to an executive department, so 

that more centralization of administrative 

authority could be obtained than was pos- 
sible under a board of seven members. 

The investigators found that the work of 
the board was well performed during the 
rush period of the war. The report stated 
that, “ considering the program as a whcle, 
the accomplishments in the number of ships 
constructed, the tonnage secured and the 
time within which the ships were delivered 
and completed constitute the most remark- 
able achievement in shipbuilding that the 
world has ever seen.” 

Waste was admitted, but this was palli- 
ated in part by the stress of the war. The 
sale without delay of surplus ships and 
material still in the hands of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation was recommended. 
Charles M. Schwab was exonerated from 
any irregularity, and the charge of bribery 





against R. W. Bolling, brother-in-law of 
President Wilson, was declared to be with- 
out foundation. It was further urged that 
until the tremendous fleet of wooden ships 
should be disposed of, one competent per- 
son should be placed in charge of the oper- 
ations, to be paid a salary commensurate 
with the responsibility of the position. 

On March 11 President Harding wrote to 
Admiral Benson asking him to continue to 
function for the present as though the board 
were fully organized. 


HE destroyer Woolsey of the United 
States Pacific Fleet, commanded by 
Commander Henry Chalfant Gearing Jr., 
one of the most modern of the destroyers in 
the navy, was lost off the Pa- 
cific Coast of Panama, Feb. 
26, in consequence of a col- 
lision with a merchant ves- 
sel. The Woolsey was struck 
almost amidships by the steamer Steel In- 
ventor, and immediately flooded and sank 
while in tow. The collision took place 
while the Pacific Fleet was en route from 
Panama waters to its California base, after 
participating in joint manoeuvres with the 
Atlantic Fleet in Panama waters and along 
the west coast of South America. 

The casualties were one dead, two in- 
jured and fifteen missing, while 112 sur- 
vivors had been taken aboard the destroy- 
ers Aaron Ward and the Philip, attached to 
the Pacific Fleet. 

The Woolsey had a normal displacement 
of 1,1&4 tons, was 310 feet long and had 
about 31 feet beam at the load-water line. 
She was launched Sept. 17, 1918. Her arma- 
ment consisted of four 4-inch guns, two 3- 
inch guns and four 21-inch torpedo tubes. 


DESTROYER 
SUNK IN 
COLLISION 


HE Fordney Emergency Tawiff bill was 
- vetoed by President Wilson on March 
3. The veto, which had been expected, was 
embodied in a clear and temperate message, 
in which among other things 

EMERGENCY the President said: 
TaRIFF Bitn “Clearly this is no time 
VETOED for the erection of high 
tariff barriers. It would 
strike a blow at large and successful efforts 
which have been made by many of our great 
industries to place themselves on an export 
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basis. It would stand in the way of 
normal readjustment of business conditions 
throughout the world, which is vital to the 
welfare of this country as to that of all the 
other nations. The United States has 
a duty to itself as well as to the world, and 
it can discharge this duty by widening, not 
by contracting, its world markets.” 

An attempt to override the veto failed 
by a vote of 201 to 132, twenty-two votes 
short of the necessary two-thirds. 


RESIDENT WILSON on Feb. 25 ap- 
proved the Winslow-Townsend bill, 
thus making available to the railroads 
about $370,000,000 due in Government pay- 
ments which had been held up 
PAYMENT pending the discussion of the 
TO legislation. This action was 
RAILROADS taken by the President in the 
face of protests by railway 
employes, who had opposed the payment be- 
fore the Federal Labor Board. Resolutions 
also were adopted by the conference of na- 
tional and international unions affiliated 
with the Federation of Labor, asking the 
President to withhold his approval, on the 
ground that while the railroad executives 
refused to deal with the employes in the 
settlement of disputes as to rules and work- 
ing conditions, they should not receive fi- 
nancial assistance from the Government. 
The bill had been submitted by President 
Wilson to the Treasury Department and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
approved by both. 


HE House of Representatives on Feb. 
24 agreed to a Senate amendment to 

the Diplomatic and Consular bill to pur- 
chase buildings and grounds in allied coun- 
tries for American diplomats 

PURCHASE and consuls, and credit the 
OF purchase price against the 
EMBASSIES money owed to the United 
States by allied countries. 

The amendment concurred in stipulated 
that buildings and grounds for embassies, 
legations and consular agents should be ob- 
tained in Rome, Brussels, Berlin, Christi- 
ania, Athens, Belgrade, Bucharest, Prague, 
Monrovia, Vienna, Budapest, Canton, Han- 
kow and Amoy, and carried an appropria- 
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tion of $300,000 to be used to buy build- 
ings in countries which do not owe money to 
the United States. In addition, the Presi- 
dent was authorized to accept ‘in his dis- 
cretion on behalf of the United States un- 
conditional gifts of land, buildings, fur- 
niture and furnishings, or any of them, 
for the use of the diplomatic and consular 
officials as residences. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the 109 na- 
tional and international unions affil- 
iated with the American Federation of 
Labor, in convention at Chicago, Feb. 23, 
adopted resolutions de- 
claring war on the “ open 
shop,” which they alleged 
was being fostered by cer- 
tain groups of employers 
in order to disrupt trade unionism. They 
demanded freedom from anti-trust restric- 
tions and declared the right of labor to re- 
sist injunctions. 
They also issued a sweeping condemna- 
tion of the Soviet Government of Russia 


FEDERATION 
OF LABOR 
CONVENTION 


and called officially on all workers to pre- 


vent the spread of Bolshevism. Investiga- 
tions made of conditions in Russia and re- 
ports received from that country from 
various sources, it was declared, proved 
that the Soviet rule was a menace to the 
best interests of the working classes. 


N opinion handed down by Attorney 
General Palmer on March 3, just be- 
fore he retired from office, held that it was 
not within the power of the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau through regu- 
RULING lations to limit the num- 
ON BEER ber of permits which could 
AS MEDICINE be issued for the manufac- 
ture and sale of spirituous, 
vinous or malt liquors for medicinal pur- 
poses, except that permits for retail sale 
must be limited to reputable druggists who 
are pharmacists or who employ a pharma- 
cist. 

The Attorney General held further that 
while the Volstead act fixed at one pint 
the maximum amount of spirituous liquor 
which a physician might prescribe for any 
patient during the period of ten days, no 
such restriction had been placed upon the 


use of beer and wine for medicinal pur- 
poses. It was held, however, that regula- 
tions could be formulated which would 
prevent a physician from prescribing at 
one time a large quantity of the liquor, 
which might never be needed for the pur- 
pose for which it was prescribed. 

The ruling was received with strong dis- 
approval by the leaders of the “dry” 
element, who later brought the matter to 
the attention of Attorney General Daugh- 
erty, with a request for its nullification. 
Mr. Daugherty promised to give the matter 
careful consideration. 


WO decisions of far-reaching impor- 
tance were rendered, Feb. 28, by the 
United States Supreme Court. In the first 
the court held that the sections of the Lever 
act punishing profiteering 

SUPREME were invalid, for the reason 

CourT' that they were not clear to 
DECISIONS the men indicted under the 
act, as they did not specify 

sufficiently the nature of the crime. 

In the second case, the right of the Gov- 
ernment to exempt from taxation bonds of 
the farm loan banking system was upheld. 
Because this right was attacked a year 
ago, the bonds of the system have been 
marketable only at much below par in the 
meantime, and Congress is now preparing 
to aid the banks by appropriating $200,000,- 
000 for their support. 


HE constitutionality of the rent laws 
passed at the extraordinary session of 

the New York State Legislature in 1920 was 
upheld by the State Court of Appeals, on 
March 8, in a most sweeping 
decision. The determination of 
the Appellate Division, First 
Department, was reversed, that 
court having he!d that the Leg- 
islature could not constitutionally withdraw 
the right of the landlord to ejectment at the 
expiration of the term of a lease without 
impairing the obligation of the tenant’s con- 
tract to surrender possession. The opinion 
upheld the right of the State to conserve 
public welfare under all conditions of life 
as they arose. It asserted that the Consti- 
tution was capable of taking care of any 


RENT 
LAWS 
UPHELD 
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emergency that might come into being. Con- 
tract rights, it was declared, must yield to 
public welfare when in conflict with the 
latter. 


EPRESENTATIVE Champ Clark of 

Bowling Green, Mo., died in Washing- 
ton on March 1. He had been for twenty- 
four years a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, its Speaker 
during four Congresses, 
leader of his 
party in the House dur- 
ing the Sixty-sixth Con- 
egress and a candidate in 1912 for the Dem- 
ocratic Presidential nomination. He was 
born in Anderson County, Ky., on March 7, 
1850, and was first elected to Congress in 
1892. 

On March 5 his body rested in state in 
the House of Representatives, just below 
the dais where for so many years he had 
presided as Speaker. A distinguished audi- 
ence was present, including House and Sen- 
ate members, Justices of the Supreme Court 
Eu- 


DEATH 
OF minority 
CHAMP CLARK 


and officials of the Diplomatic Corps. 
logies marked with deep feeling weve pivo- 
nounced by Representative James R. Mann 


of Illinois and 
Missouri. 


Senator James A. Reed of 
Simple religious ceremonies were 
held, and then the body was conveyed to 
Bowling Green, Mo., where it was interred. 


RESIDENT WILSON signed on Feb. 28 

a bill providing for the return by the 
Alien Property Custodian of property 
seized during the war which belonged to 
women citizens of the United 
States and the Allies, who 
married enemy subjects be- 
fore the declaration of war. 


To REGAIN 
ALIEN 
PROPERTY 


DECREASE of 3 per cent. in the retail 
cost of food for the average family 
in January, as compared with December, 
was shown in a report issued Feb. 18 by 
the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of 
Labor. 
The per cent. was the 
average of returns of fifty- 
one cities on forty-four articles of food, 


DECREASE 
IN COST 
OF LIVING 


which were “ weighted” according to the 
quantity of each article consumed in the 
average workingman’s family. 

As compared with the average cost in 
1913, the cost of food in January, 1921, in 
some of the cities, showed an increase rang- 


(© Harris é& Ewing) 
CHAMP CLARK OF MISSOURI 


Veteran Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who died March 1, 1921 


ing from 76 per cent. in New York to 53 
per cent. in Salt Lake City and Seattle. 


HE Sixty-sixth Congress came to an end 
on March 4, 1921. Some of its more im- 


portant enactments were as follows: 

Adoption of the suffrage 
amendment. 

The placing on the statute 
books of a national prohibi- 
tion law. 

Enactment of provisions for vocational 
training and rehabilitation of wounded sol- 
diers. 

‘The Railway Transportation act. 

The Army Reorganization act. 

Merchant Marine Shipping act. 

Amendments to the Federal Reserve act. 

Civil Service Retirement act. 

Water Power act. 

Appropriation of $50,000,000 to provide relief 
for the suffering populations of Europe. 


END OF 
SIXTY-SIXTH 
CONGRESS 





COSTS OF THE WORLD WAR 


Estimate of the net losses incurred by the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, China and Japan—Final total, allowing for credits, 1s at $139,702,269,225 


Hi following statement showing the net 
T costs of the war to the countries named 
Was presented to the United States 
ate by Senator Missouri on March 
5, 2021: 
Gross Cost 
United States— 
$44,173,948, 225 
Great Britain— 
51,052,634,000 
France— 
54, 272,915,000 
Italy 18,680,847,000 


Belgium— 
8,174, 731,000 


China— 


Sen- 
Spencer of 


Credit Indem. Final Loss. 


$2,300,000,000 $41,873,948,225 


9,850,000,000  41,202,634,000 
16,000,000,000  38,272,915,000 
3,500,000,060  15,180,847,000 


5,700,000,000 2,474, 731,000 


100,000,000 465,376,000 


Japan— 
481,818,000 
Total— 
$177,402, 269,225 $37,700,000,000 $139,702, 269,225 


250,000,000 231,818,000 


The tables show the amount 


nations: 


accompanying 
paid out by the various 


TRIAL BALANCE ON BASIS THAT ALL 
LOANS AND EXTENDED CREDITS AS 
BETWEEN NATIONS ARE PAID 
WITH INTEREST 

France would charge ff a total 
BOBS QE ae oie ass 6 606.0.0:0.0.050.0005 5 eR LEO ROeOe 
Britain 32,502,634,000 
NNR os sais eel arnae ee a elore 29, 788,512,225 
19,140,847,000 
2,474,731,000 
265,376,000 
31,818,000 


Great 
United 
Italy 
Beigium 
China 


UNITED STATES 
cost Secretary 
p #6n0\h bs 94.50.9509 4001S. 0 is 3 a ee eee 
isxtra cost, Government functions. 4,500,000,000 
Civilian damages, shipping 
pensions 


Military 
Houston 


loss, 
2,300,000,000 
978,512,225 
490,000,000 
100,000,000 
60,375,000 
50,000,000 
3,580,000 


Red Cross 

Other relief contributions.......... 
Congressional European relief.... 

(jrain Corporation credit 

Department credits.......... 

Shipping Board credit 

Credit by American nationals 
European nationals 


War 


1,921,481,000 
¢tovernment loans to Iuropean na- 


tions 


9, 760,000,000 


oo hin BW ae. 1o oe we'd -p ro wb wei te RR eee 


Total 


It is explained that the United States has 
received an amount of German shipping as yet 
unknown, but it is expected that the amount to- 
gether with other receipts will reach the sum of 
£2,300,000,000, which is the amount of civilian 
pensions, &c. 


loss, 


INDEMNITIES 


The treaty provided that Germany should pay 
and Germany engaged to pay only three gener- 
al items of indemnity: 


for all foreign loans made 
by it to prosecute the war, including all fines 
and taxes imposed by Germany upon Belgian 
citizens during occupation. 

2. All damages to persons 
civilians. 

3. Pension and dependency claims, 
on the basis of the French rates. 
Ninety-five per cent. of all 
the United States was for 
under any of those three 
money spent for cost of operation of the 
and Navy Departments, relief-work 
tions and ecnomic assistance of 
character is a dead loss. We are 
reimbursed for a little lost 
pensions and dependency claims, at the French 
rate, which is considerably less than our own: 
so that no doubt half or two-thirds of our pen- 
claims will be a 


1. Repay Belgium 


and property of 


capitalized 


moneys spent by 
items not coming 
heads. All of the 
War 
contribu- 
whatever 
only to be 


shipping and for 


sion and dependency dead 


loss. 


The treaty fixed at the time what was then 


GREAT BRITAIN 

War costs, estimated by deduct- 

ing pre-war national debts of the 
empire, including colonies 

AOROTMIOL WEY COBCR. o.6.6:00 ccs cds 

Civilian damages and pensions.... 


12,634,000 
1,300,000,000 
9,850,000,000 


TET TTP PERE RETR ET. oe 


Total 


Credit: 

(a) German East Africa........ 
With 620 miles coast line on 
Indian Ocean. Foreign trade, 
$24,750,000; cattle, 3,993,000 
head; sheep, 6,398,000 head, 
and 1,010 miies of railroad. 
German West Africa 322,450 
With 930 miles coast line on 
the Atlantic Ocean. Foreign 
trade, $17,889,056 ; eattle, 
205,648 head; sheep, 472,585 
head; goats, 500,000; dia- 
monds taken out in seven 
years over $35,000,000; 1,304 
miles of railroad. 

Togoland (Africa) 

With its vast forests 

228 miles of railroad. 
Pacific islands 

New Guinea, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, Samoan, and Solomon. 

(ce) German shipping, a propor- 
lion of ships taken from 
Germany 


Square Miles. 
384,169 


33,700 


105,120 


845,439 


The foregoing items were turned over to the 
Allies for general account, but have since been 
allotted to Great Britaio. 





COST OF THE 


supposed to be the maximum indemnity that Ger- 
many was to pay on account of the three items. 
She was to give up certain territories in Europe, 
which were then and there divided and given to 
Belgium, France, and other countries. The 
United States, of course, did not ask for or get 
any of that indemnity. Then she was required 


FRANCE 
Paid out: 
Estimated on basis of deducting 
pre-war from present national 
debt and adding abnormal 
taxes $38, 272,925,000 
Civilian damages and_ pension 
account, as per Professor 
Keynes, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge 16,000,000,000 


Total $54,272,915,000 
Credit 
(a) Sarre Basin mines, producing 
14,000,000 tons per annum. 
(b) Coal in two allotments, total- 
ing deliveries in ten years of 
210,000,000 tons. 
Chemicals: Benzol, 35,000 
tons; coal tar, 50,000 tons 
sulphate ammonia, 30,000 tons. 


Live Stallions, 500 
fillies, bulls, 2,000 
mileh 90,000; rams 
1,000 ; 100,000; goats, 
10,000. 
Alsace-Lorraine : 
miles; population, 
innual budget 
produced 2,672,318 gallons 
wine, 21,136,265 tons iron, 
3,795,932 tons coal, 76,672 tons 
salt, has 5,000 miles paved 
roads and 1,305 miles of 
railroad; all private property 
of German nationals, which 
is fully 65 per cent. of all 
property in territory; all war 
taxes paid to Germany from 
territory to be repaid. 
Equatorial Africa: All rights 
under contracts between Ger- 
many and France, dated Nov. 
$, 1911, and Sept. 28, 1912. 
(g) State bank of Morocco: Turns 
over to France all stock of 
Germany and German na- 
tionals. 

Bonds: Is to receive $15,- 
000,000,000 of German bonds 


stock: 
30,000 ; 
cows, 
sheep, 


5,605 square 


1,871,702 
$18,512,326 


(f) 


(h) 


All the above items except the last spe- 
cifically given to France by the treaty, and 
the last item was or will be allotted to France 


were 


CHINA 
Paid out: 

Cost estimated by deducting pre- 
war from present national 
debts 

Add civilian 
sion account 


$465,376, 000 


damages and pen- 


100,000,000 
Total $565,376,000 
Credit: 

(a) Cancellation 
of Boxer indemnity .$97,875,000 
German property 
in China outside 
of Shantung 


(b) 


2,125,000 
wa ee 100,000,000 
$465,376,000 


Oe IGM ss cate Pavcccewennewe 
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to make certain deliveries of coal to 
France, and Italy; of chemicals to 
live stock to both France and 
overseas possessions in Africa and the Pacific 
Islands, some 847,000 square miles, were to 
held for the joint account of all allies. 
Seven hundred thousand dollars in cash was 
to be raised with which to pay off Belgium's 
foreign debt, and Germany was to issue some 
$25,000,000,000 of bonds, with varying maturities, 
that were to be delivered to the reparation com- 
sion, to be by it allotted. 2 
With reference to the overseas possessions of 
Germany in Africa and the Pacific Islands it 
was naturally expected that, in view of the fact 
that France and other European countries had 
taken the European territories, the overseas 
would go to England, minus a. 


a + ee 


3elgium, 
France and 
Belgium. The 


be 


BELGIUM 
Paid out: 

War cost estimated by deducting 
pre-war from present national 
debtand adding abnormal taxes. $3 

Add civilian damages and pension 
account, per Professor 


, 174,731,000 


5,000,000,000 


Total 8,174,731,000 


Credit: 

(a) $0,000,000 
delivered. 
Live 


tons of coal to be 


(b) 200 ~—s stallions 
5,000 mares; 2,000 fillies 
2,000 bulls :50,000 milch cows 
40,000 heifers; 200 rams; 30,- 
QUO sheep; 15,000 
Cash first-lien 
pay foreign 
000. 
Moresnet, both 
neutral and the 
ritory. 
Kriese of Eupen and Mal- 
medy, both to be eventually 
determined by plebiscite. 
(f) Bonds: Allotment of $4,000,- 
000,000. See Schedule No. 9 


stock: 


SOWS. 


(c) bonds to 


loans, $700,- 


off 


the original! 
Prussian ter- 


(e) 


JAPAN 
Paid out: 
Estimated cost by deducting pre- 
war from present national debts. 
Estimated amount of civilian loss 
and pension account 


$231,818,000 


$250,000,000 


Total $481,818,00€ 
Credit: 

(a) Shantung, with 
railroad and 
concessions; 
equipment, 


308 miles of 

two railroad 

40 mines and 

which includes 

coal mines with an output 
of 814,000 tons per annum; 

2 iron mines and 2 gold 
mines. 

(b) Pacific islands: Pelew group, 
includes Yap, Caroline Is- 
lands, Marshall ‘Islands. 
Total, 1,040 square miles. 

(c) Cables. All German-owned 
cables in above territory. 


Item (a) was given to Japan directly by the 
treaty and the other two items have been 
allotted by the powers and the commission to 


Japan. 





COSTS OF THE WORLD WAR 


Estimate of the net losses incurred by the United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, China and Japan—Final total, allowing for credits, is at $139,702,269,225 


HE following statement showing the net 
costs of the war to the countries named 
was presented to the United States! Sen- 
ate by Senator Spencer of Missouri on March 
>, agen: 5 

Gross Cost Credit Indem. 
United States— 
$44,173,948,225 $2,300,000,000 
Britain— 
51,052,634,000 
France— 

54,272,915,000 
Italy 18,680,847,000 
Belgium— 

8,174, 731,060 
China— 

965,576,000 


Final Loss 


$41,873,948, 225 
Great 


9,850,000,000  41,202,634,000 


38,272,915,000 
15,180,847,000 


16,000,000,000 
3,500,000,000 


5,700,000,000 2,474, 731,000 


100,000,000 465,376,000 


Japan— 
481,818,000 
Total— 
$177, 402,269,225 $37,700,000,000 $139,702,269, 225 


250,000,000 231,818,000 


show the amount 


nations: 


The accompanying tables 
paid out by the various 


TRIAL BALANCE ON BASIS THAT ALL 
LOANS AND EXTENDED CREDITS AS 
BETWEEN NATIONS ARE PAID 
WITH INTEREST 


France would charge off a_ total 
loss of iS eid boas wih 60a ewe a ee 112,915,000 
sritain 32,502,634,000 
29, 788,512,225 
19,140,847,000 
2,474,731,000 
265,376,000 


31,818,000 


Great 
United 
Italy 
Belgium 


UNITED STATES 
Military cost as per Secretary 
Houston ...........ccccccecce ces $24,010,000,000 
Extra cost, Government functions. 4,500,000,000 
Civilian damages, shipping 
pensions 
Red Cross contributions........... 
Other relief contributions.......... 
Congressional European relief.... 
(rain Corporation credit 
Department credits.......... 
Shipping Board credit 
Credit by American nationals to 
European nationals 
¢fovernment loans to European na- 


»,300,000,000 
978,512,225 
490,000,000 
100,000,000 

60,375,000 
50,000,000 
3,580,000 


\Var 


1,921,481,000 


9,760,000,000 


60s b4.0%s MoS Aw o & Ra Ow os bk ee 


It is explained that the United States has 
received an amount of German shipping as yet 
inknown, but it is expected that the amount to- 
gether with other receipts will reach the sum of 
300,000,000, which is the amount of civilian 
loss, pensions, &c. 


&* 
( 


INDEMNITIES 


The treaty provided that Germany should pay 
and Germany engaged to pay only three gener- 
al items of indemnity: 

1. Repay Belgium for all foreign loans made 
by it to prosecute the war, including all fines 
and taxes imposed by Germany upon Belgian 
citizens during occupation. 

2. All damages to 
civilians. 

3. Pension and dependency claims, capitalized 
on the basis of the French rates. 

Ninety-five per cent. of all moneys spent by 
the United States was for items not coming 
under any of those three heads. All of the 
money spent for cost of operation of the War 
and Navy Departments, contribu- 
tions and ecnomic whatever 
character is a dead loss. We are only to be 
reimbursed for a little lost shipping and for 
pensions and dependency claims, at the French 
rate, which is considerably less than our own; 
so that no doubt half or two-thirds of our pen- 
and dependency 


persons and property of 


relief-work 


assistance of 


sion claims will be a dead 


loss. 
The treaty fixed at the time what was then 


LS 


GREAT BRITAIN 
War costs, estimated by deduct- 
ing pre-war national debts of the 
empire, including colonies......339,902,634,000 
Abnormal war taAXeG6.......cecccts 1,300,000,000 
Civilian damages and pensions.... 9,850,000,000 


Total $91,052,634,000 


Credit: 

(a) German East Africa........ 

With 620 miles coast line on 
Indian Ocean. Foreign trade, 
$24,750,000; cattle, 3,993,000 
head; sheep, 6,398,000 head, 
and 1,010 miies of railroad. 
German West Africa 822,450 
With 930 miles coast line on 
the Atlantic Ocean. Foreign 
trade, $17,889,056 ; cattle, 
205,648 head; sneep, 472,585 
head; goats, 500,000; dia- 
monds taken out in seven 
years over $35,000,000; 1,304 
miles of railroad. 

(c) Togoland (Africa) 33,700 
With its vast forests and 
228 miles of railroad. 

(d) Pacific islands 
New Guinea, Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, Samoan,and Solomon. 

(ce) German shipping, a propor- 
lion of ships taken from 
Germany 


Square Miles. 
384,169 


105,120 


845,489 

The foregoing items were turned over to the 
Allies for general account, but have since been 
allotted to Great Britaio. 
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supposed to be the maximum indemnity that Ger- 
many was to pay on account of the three items. 
She was to give up certain territories in Europe, 
which were then and there divided and given to 
3elgium, France, and other countries. The 
United States, of course, did not ask for or get 
any of that indemnity. Then she was required 


FRANCE 
Paid out: 

Estimated on basis of deducting 
pre-war from present national 
debt and adding abnormal 
CRBES «oie sewer cesses creed cenwes's eee 

Civilian damages and_ pension 
account, as per Professor 
Keynes, King’s College, Cam- 
bridge 16,000,000,000 


Total . .$54,272,915,000 
Credit 
(a) Sarre Basin mines, producing 
14,000,000 tons per annum. 
(b) Coal in two allotments, total- 
ing deliveries in ten years of 
210,000,000 tons. 
Chemicals: Benzol, 35,000 
tons; coal tar, 50,000 tons; 
sulphate ammonia, 30,000 tons. 
Stallions, 500; 
bulls, 2,000 
90,000 ; rams 
100,000; goats, 


stock: 
30,000 ; 
COWS, 
sheep, 


Live 
fillies, 
mileh 
1,000 : 
10,000. 
Alsace-Lorraine: 
miles; population, 
innual budget 
produced 2,6 318 gallons 
wine, 21,136,265 tons iron, 
3,795,932 tons coal, 76,672 tons 
salt, has 5,000 miles paved 
roads and 1,305 miles of 
railroad; all private property 
of German nationals, which 
is fully 65 per cent. of all 
property in territory; all war 
taxes paid to Germany from 
territory to be repaid. 
Equatorial Africa: All rights 
under contracts between Ger- 
many and France, dated Nov. 
4, 1911, and Sept. 28, 1912. 
State bank of Morocco: Turns 
over to France all stock of 
Germany and German na- 
tionals. 

Bonds: Is to receive $15,- 
000,000,000 of German bonds 


5,605 square 
1,871,702 
$18,512,326 


(h) 


All the above items except the last were spe- 
cifically given to France by the treaty, and 
the last item was or will be allotted to France 


CHINA 
Paid out: 

Cost estimated by deducting pre- 
war from_ present national 
debts 

Add civilian 
sion account 


$465,376,000 


damages and pen- 


100,000,000 
$565,376, 000 
Credit : 
(a) Cancellation 
of Boxer indemnity .$97,875,000 


(b) German property 
in China outside 
of Shantung 2,125,000 

— 100,000,000 

Net $465,376,000 


NO 6b 06s ike te SKS we 


to make certain deliveries of coal to 
France, and Italy; of chemicals to 
live stock to both France and 
overseas possessions in Africa and the Pacific 
Islands, some 847,000 square miles, were to be 
held for the joint account of all allies. 

Seven hundred thousand dollars in cash was 
to be raised with which to pay off Belgium's 
foreign debt, and Germany was to issue some 
$25,000,000,000 of bonds, with varying maturities, 
that were to be delivered to the reparation com- 
sion, to be by it allotted. : 

With reference to the overseas possessions of 
Germany in Africa and the Pacific Islands it 
was naturally expected that, in view of the fact 
that France and other European countries had 
taken the Buropean territories, the overseas 

would go to England, minus a. 


3elgium, 
France and 
Belgium. The 


BELGIUM 
Paid out: 
War cost estimated by deducting 
pre-war from present national 
debtand adding abnormal taxes. $3,174,731,000 
Add civilian damages and pension 
account, per Professor 
Keyaes 5,000,000,000 


Total 8,174,731,000 


Credit: 

(a) $0,000,000 
delivered. 
Live 


tons of coal to be 


stock: 200. stallions 
5,000 mares; 2,000 fillies 
2,000 bulls ;50,000 milch cows 
40,000 heifers; 200 rams; 30,- 
000 sheep; 15,000 sows. 
Cash first-lien bonds to 
pay foreign loans, $700,- 
000. 
Moresnet, both 
neutral and the 
ritory. 
Kriese of Eupen and Mal- 
medy, both to be eventually 
determined by plebiscite. 
(f) Bonds: Allotment of $4,000,- 
000,000. See Schedule No. 9 


(b) 


or 
off 
(d) the original! 
Prussian ter- 


(e) 


JAPAN 
Paid out: 
Estimated cost by deducting pre- 
war from present national debts. 
Estimated amount of civilian loss 
and pension account 


$231,818,000 


$250,000,000 


Total $481,818,00€ 

Credit: 

(a) Shantung, with 
railroad and 
concessions; 40 
equipment, 
coal mines 
of 814,000 
2 iron 
mines. 

(b) Pacific islands: Pelew group, 
includes Yap, Caroline Is- 
lands, Marshall ‘Islands. 
Total, 1,040 square miles. 


(ec) Cables. All German-owned 
cables in above territory. 


308 miles of 
two railroad 
mines and 
which includes 
with an output 
tons per annum; 
mines and 2 gold 


Item (a) was given to Japan directly by the 
treaty and the other two items have bein 
allotted by the powers and the commission to 
Japan. 
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few islands in the Pacific to the United States. 
It was never for a minute supposed that Japan 
would be allotted any of those islands, because 
she had received her share in Shantung, which 
seemed to be ample, in view of her insignificant 
participation in the war. 

The United States had holdings in the Samo- 
an Islands, and we might expect England to 
turn Germany’s interest in those 
to America, or at least divide; but not so. 
The islands north of the Equator lie in a string 
in. the path between Hawaii and the Philippines, 
and ‘t was thought that those islands would be 
conceded to the United States, but that was not 


ITALY 
Paid out: 
Estimated war cost by deducting 
prewar from present national 
debt and adding abnormal tax. .$15,180,847,000 
Damages and pension  ac- 
count as per Professor Keynes... 3,500,000,000 


Total 


Cc ai ° 
Credit: 

(a) Coal, 85,500,000 tons, to be 
delivered within: ten years. 
One-half by rai] and one-half 
by water. German treaty. 

(b) Trentino, Istria, and part of 
Dalmatia from Austria terri- 
tory. About 12,000 square 
miles. Austrian treaty. 

(ec) Bonds: An allotment of $3,- 
000,000,000 of bonds. See 
Schedule No. 9. 


islands over 
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to be. They were given to Japan, whose finan- 
cial participation in the World War turns out 
to be thirty million against our thirty billion, 
or about one-tenth of one per cent. of the par- 
ticipation of the United States. 


It was never intended that the United States 
should participate in any manner in the Ger- 
man indemnity, so that whatever it is, large or 
small, the amount will have no effect upon the 
final figures representing the net loss appear- 
ing in the last column on the first sheet of this 
statement. If the amount collected is large, it 
will be added; and if it is small, it will be 
deducted from both columns No. 1 and No. 2, 
and the final difference will be the same. 

For the purposes of this statement and more 
to illustrate the elements that must finally go 
into the last account we have used the tenta- 
tive issue of bonds provided for in various parts 
of the treaty, aggregating $25,000,000,000 and 
in distributing the items in Column No. 2 we 
have used the compilations of Professor J. M. 
Keynes in his book entitled ‘‘ Economic Conse- 
quences of Peace.’’ In that work he went over 
the subject of damages to property and persons 
with great thoroughness, ascertained the 
inal value of the property before invasion, and 
deducted its value after. 


orig- 


However, as we have shown, any other items 
or estimates of these damages will not 
the fact that the United States has 
$670,600,000 more in the World War 


other nation. 


change 
invested 
than any 


THE GERMAN GOLD PAID TO LENIN 


CCORDING to Edward Bernstein, the 

German Socialist leader, the whole idea 
of sending Nikolai Lenin into Russia in a 
sealed railway car—to start a revolution— 
originated with General Ulrich von Hoff- 
mann, now one of the bitterest enemies of 
Bolshevism and an advocate of Lenin’s 
overthrow by an interallied army. In a 
recent manifesto General von Hoffmann 
frankly admitted that the German Govern- 
ment had sent Lenin into Russia for the 
purpose stated, but he said nothing about 
the amount of German gold placed at the 
disposal of the Red leader. On Jan. 14 
Herr Bernstein declared that he had re- 
ceived reliable information from persons 
in close touch with the German National 
Treasury regarding the extent to which 
Germany had subsidized Lenin. The sum 
was 50,000,000 gold marks, he said, not 


80,000,000 gold rubles, as previously re- 
ported, and it was paid in installments. 
Before affixing the seal to Lenin’s draw- 
ing-room car, said Bernstein, General von 
Hoffmann, who had gone for that special 
purpose to Switzerland, had handed over 
to the Bolshevist agitator several heavy 
bags filled with thousands of gold “ Wil- 
helms,” which were as much coveted by 
Russians as their own 10-ruble pieces. 
Another instalment, he had learned, was 
paid to Lenin at Stockholm, and the last 
was delivered through Lenin’s State Secre- 
tary, Menshikov, after the Bolshevist 
seizure of power. The despotic attitude of 
von Hoffmann at the Brest-Litovsk Peace 
Conference, Bernstein adds, was due to the 
hold which von Hoffmann, Helfferich and 
Ludendorff had thus acquired over the Red 
Russian leaders. 
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AN INTERESTING GROUP OF THE MORE ADVANCED TURKISH WOMEN IN CONSTANTINOPLE, 


WHO HAVE DISCARDED THE CUSTOMARY VEIT 


SINCE THE WAR 


LIFE IN A TURKISH HAREM 


By LORETTA I. BIGLEY 


The author of this article, an American Red Cross worker from Chicago, recently had 
charge of a rescue home in Aintab, Turkey, for the unfortunate Christian women who 
had been forced into Turkish harems during the war and who were freed in 1919 
by order of the Peace Conference—Talks with Moslem women in their homes 


‘‘ Allah is great; there is but one God, 
and Mohammed is his Prophet.”’ 


IVE times daily the Turks turn toward 
Mecca and repeat the foregoing pas- 
sage from the Koran. Nowhere in the 

entire Moslem world is this religious duty 
more conscientiously performed than among 
the women of the harems. To them Mo- 
hammed and the Koran are oracles, and be- 
cause of this fact the Turks have been able 
to keep their women in absolute subjection 
through the centuries, for the code of Mo- 
hammed justifies such subjection of woman 
to man. 

The sixteen months which I spent re- 
cently in an official capacity in Turkey fa- 
miliarized me with many  phases—both 
political and social — of Turkish life. 
Through several unique experiences I was 


enabled to learn much of life in the Turkish 
harem. 

The Turkish woman’s education is lim- 
ited, as she has been deprived of all knowl- 
edge which would familiarize her with the 
outside world. The Turks have realized 
that it would be a great handicap to them 
in continuing their unjust and despotic gov- 
ernment if they educated their people, and 
especially their women, in lines other than 
domestic. Very few of the women of the 
harems, therefore, can read, write or speak 
more than one language, though many of 
the men are masters of several languages. 
After reaching her eleventh year the Turk- 
ish woman is forbidden to appear in public, 
or in the presence of any man, even in her 
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(Photo by the Author) 
WORKING WOMEN IN TURKEY WASHING WOOL BY THE PRIMITIVE METHOD IN USE SINCE 
THE TIME OF CHRIST 


own home, unless heavily veiled. Her hus- wives to the harem without even consulting 
band is the only man excepted from this those he has already married. The number, 
rule, and even he is not permitted to see however, is determined by his finances. A 
his wife unveiled until the second day after certain sum, decided upon by the Govern- 
their marriage. ment, is required for each wife. Therefore, 

The husband may add any number of with the exception of those of the Sultan 


(Photo by the Author) 


TURKISH WOMEN PREPARING WHEAT FOR TABLE USE 











(his harem is very large) and some of the 
Beys and Pashas or very wealthy notables, 
the Turkish harems are not large. Four is 
the usual number of wives, and many Turks 
have only one or two. 

Having been responsible for the Christian 
women of the Turkish harems, I had a keen 
curiosity to learn something of the Moslem 
women. As a result of my position, I was 
rather closely associated with the Turkish 
officials of the Aintab vilayet in Cilicia, 
and this constant association sharpened my 
desire to familiarize myself with the life of 
the women behind the barred windows, who 
came forth so heavily veiled. These offi- 
cials had been active in promoting some of 
the worst atrocities in Turkey during the 
war, the records of which, dispatched by 





Miss Bigley, in : 
woman, posed to show how her friends of 


the dress of a Turkish 


the harem appeared in their own homes 
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our Consuls and by our Ambassador, and 
now on file at Washington, compare with 
no others of former years. In view of this 
knowledge, I was astonished, here in the 
“land of the Arabian Nights,” to find these 
Turkish officials so apparently human, so 
suave, and displaying an exterior courtesy 
worthy of the most thorough gentlemen. 


THE INVITATION 


It was one day early in June, after I 
had been in Aintab three months, that I 
received by first invitation to visit a Turk- 
ish harem. In the institution which I had 
organized for the Christian 
leased from the harems as the result of 
an order from the Peace Conference, all 
women were permitted to return to the 
harem if they desired, after a week’s so- 
journ. Children could not return under any 
circumstances. One morning a Turkish 
woman called. Finding no men present, she 
raised her veil, and I beheld the pleasant 
face of a woman of about 40 years. She 
stated her business at once. A Turkish 
gendarme—the British military had made 
the police responsible for the rescued wo- 
men reaching the institution—had delivered 
to the Rescue Home a child for whom she 
had been caring for four years, and she 
pleaded with me to allow the child to re- 
turn with her. Vainly I tried to explain 
to her that she had no claim on this Chris- 
tian child, and also that military responsi- 
bility forbade my disposing of the child 
otherwise than had previously been or- 
dered. She left as abruptly as she had 
entered, and not in the best humor. More 
persistent than the average Turkish woman, 
she made two more calls before I was able 
to convince her that I was not personally 
responsible. As we became more friendly, 
I took advantage of the opportunity to ex- 
plain to her why we American women were 
in Turkey—that we were there as a neu- 
tral people, prepared to administer relief 
among those who were in need, Christian 
or Moslem, though in the majority of cases 
the Christians were the beneficiaries. In 


women re- 


Aintab the Muterseraf (local official) ac- 
cepted very little, save in emergencies, when 
he would call on us for relief of all kinds. 
I finally convinced my Turkish visitor that 
though it fell to my lot to care for the 
poor Christian women rescued from the 
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harems, this did not mean that I was not 
interested in the Moslem women. 


Soon after that my Turkish friend in- 
vited me to visit her home. An oppor- 
tunity of this kind was what I had been 
waiting for, but, although I was secretly 
thrilled at the prospect of such an excep- 
tional privilege, I feigned reluctance in ac- 
cepting.» As Americans up to this time 
had always been respected and protected in 
Turkey, I felt assured of my personal 
safety. On the appointed afternoon, ac- 
companied by my interpreter, I started for 
my first visit to a real Turkish harem. 

ENTRANCE TO THE HAREM 

High stone walls surrounded the harem. 
My guide tapped at the gate. The heavy 
door was unbolted, and then was opened 
very slowly by a beautiful young girl. I 
beheld a wide courtyard, in the centre of 
which was a fountain. There were no wo- 
men in sight when we entered, and my in- 
terpreter whispered to me that there is 
always a hurried exit. from the court when 
a tap is heard at the gate, but that the 
women can ascertain who the intruders are 
by peeping unobserved through the little 
latticed windows. While waiting to be an- 
nounced I observed that the home, follow- 
ing the prevailing style of architecture in 
Turkey, consisted of a two-story structure 
built around a court. I also obtained, 
through a small passageway, a glimpse of 
a garden, which later I found to be very 
beautiful; here the ladies of the harem 
whiled many hours away with no fear of 
the gaze of masculine eyes. I also noted 
that, like many of the better class, they 
had their private bath. The “ Salamlik ” 
(compartments for the male members of 
the household) are quite separate from the 
harem. 

I was soon ushered into a large compart- 
ment, where furniture was conspicuous by 
its absence. The woodwork was unpolished 
and beautifully carved, and a number of 
small cupboards were built into the walls. 
On all available spaces were hung the 
choicest Oriental rugs, that on the wall 
facing Mecca being a prayer rug, before 
which the Moslem always prays; this rug 
was later presented to me as a _ token 
of our friendship; I prize it highly. The 
floor also was covered with richly embroid- 





ered rugs, as were likewise the long, nar- 
row cushions, which had been placed near 
the walls. 


My call was evidently an event quite out 
of the ordinary. Instead of three ladies, 
there were eight, five having been invited 
for the occasion. My reception was most 
cordial, each woman insisting upon kissing 
my hands in token of the sincerity of my 
welcome. After the preliminaries, we all 
sat down on the floor. I had refused the 
proffered cushion, for, as I told my inter- 
preter, I desired to do whatever was 
customary, in so far as I could. The ladies 
appeared amused at seeing me on the floor, 
realizing that it was not an American cus- 
tom, and I will admit that it was difficult 
to attain the graceful posture of the harem 
ladies. They are in this respect real 
artists. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 


They were beautifully dressed in the 
usual Turkish style. Turkish women wear 
no tight clothing, and the messla (kimona) 
is the customary outer garment. Messlas 
are often made of the finest silk, embroid- 
ered in gold or silver. They are of various 
colors and most attractive. The women 
usually choose a style of headdress that will 
correspond with the messlas. A _ foreign 
woman rarely visits the Orient without buy- 
ing a messla. 

The social rank of the various castes is 
determined largely by the display of finery. 
Some wear gold bands around their fore- 
heads and necks, and often around their 
ankles, although the latter custom is prac- 
ticed more among the Egyptian ladies. 
They apply plenty of rouge and employ 
every means to add to their beauty. Embon- 
point seems to be their goal, and this is 
easily attained, for the diet of the Turkish 
people would never be prescribed where one 
desires to reduce one’s weight. Many of 
the women are beautiful, but they mature 
at a very early age. 


Soon a large tray containing native 
sweets, fruits, the ubiquitous demi-tasse 
and cigarettes was placed in the centre of 
the group. It was about 8 o’clock, and 
during the next two hours (it was quite 
impossible to limit this to a formal call) 
there was not a moment’s silence. We 
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talked and ate. 
vogue. 


Toothpicks were much in 


These Turkish women displayed a keener 
curiosity in American affairs than I had 
expected to meet. Any authentic informa- 
tion about the women of the outside world 
is always appreciated by them, I learned, 
even though discounted by their husbands. 
I took special pains not to disclose my 
curiosity in their affairs, but when the 
opportunity for obtaining information pre- 
sented itself I took advantage of it, and 
evidently without arousing their suspicions, 
for in the course of our conversation they 
discussed the innermost secrets of their 
households. 


SECRETS OF THE HAREM 


One of the ladies remarked, “ Miss Big- 
ley, why don’t you organize a home for 
Turkish women as you have for the Chris- 
tian women?” That gave me an opening. 
I replied that surely the Turkish women 
were happy in their present surroundings, 
having no work to do other.than that which 
is really considered a diversion. (Many 
hours are spent in making beautiful needle- 
work, weaving rugs and preparing sweets. 
All the undesirable work is done by Chris- 
tian servants.) I also referred to the fact 
that no other ladies in the world possessed 
wardrobes as beautiful as theirs, and that 
surely, as their husbands were such good 
providers, they must be very fond of them. 
This remark caused a unanimous exclama- 
tion. How could they be happy and enjoy 
their husbands with so many women in the 
harem? From what information I gath- 
ered, it seems that the only cases in which 
the harem women are happy are those 
where there are only two wives, with a dif- 
ference of about twenty years between 
them. We saw an illustration of this in the 
home of Ali Bey, one of the notables. The 
younger wife died, and the other was in- 
consolable. 

The ladies in the harems are not always 
congenial, and there is considerable jeal- 
ousy. The latest wife is always referred 
to as “the bride,” and she is the “ leading 
lady ” until another is added to the list. 
Few of the women desire the responsibility 
of a family, and unless a wife is fond of 
her husband she refuses to raise one, espe- 
cially as she knows that another “ bride” 
seldom enters the harem until the family 


is raised. One reason why Christian wo- 
men are not liked in the harem is that 
when one of them enters there is sure to 
be a family. The Turkish men are very 
fond of children. 

The care of the children interested me. 
With arms at their sides, they are wrapped 
very tightly, and with a coin or small bead 
tied to the hair in front—to keep away the 
“ evil eye ”—are placed in this uncomforta- 
ble position on a pillow and sometimes al- 
lowed to remain for hours. They reminded 
me of American Indian papooses. Some 
are so bedecked with jewelry that it is sur- 
prising they have any rest at all. Strange- 
ly enough, however, they seem never to cry. 


MATRIMONY A BUSINESS INSTITU- 
TION 


The ladies showed me a beautiful trous- 
seau belonging to the “bride” of this 
harem. As they love beautiful things, I 
knew a demonstration of my appreciation 
would please them, so I remarked that I 
would not object to becoming a harem in- 
mate if I could have such wonderful things. 
One of them took me seriously, and said 
she was certain her husband could find 
me an eligible Turk, but added, “ Not if 
you allow him to see you in the suit you 
are wearing.” I will admit that I looked 
rather severe in my Red Cross nurse’s uni- 
form. That amused me. “ Well,” I replied, 
“this being all I possess, apparently my 
case is hopeless.” “Oh, no,” she insisted, 
“T will provide the trousseau, and he the 
jewelry.” 

I saw that I was getting into deep water, 
and not desiring to appear trivial, Isaid: “I 
am afraid it is quite impossible, because I 
am a Christian.” (I wanted to say “ Gia- 
our ”’—barefaced infidel-—as the Christian 
is called.) But she still insisted: The 
Turkish men did not consider American 
women as ordinary Christians. I was even 
forced to submit to being decorated with 
the bride’s georgeous headdress, heavily 
weighted with gold coins. 

This little episode illustrates what a bar- 
gaining place their matrimonial field is. 
When a Turkish girl is of marriageabie 
age, that is, after she has reached the age 
of 11, the parents make her marriage a 
business proposition, and the highest bid- 
der draws the prize. 
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THE HAREM LADY’S TROUSSEAU 


The trousseau is provided by the pros- 
pective husband, and his contributions are 
usually made on some important day, gen- 
erally from four to five times a year. I 
was amazed at the extensive trousseaux of 
some of the women, before I was confi- 
dentially informed that, as it is customary 
for the bride to receive no allowance from 
her husband other than her regular mar- 
riage dowry, which is not at her disposal 
except in case of divorce, they are anxious 
to accumulate all the beautiful things pos- 
sible. Afterward, when they need money, 
they go into the crowded market—we saw 
many do it, usually early in the morning— 
and sit in the street with all those who have 
come from far and near with their wares. 
And there, amid the bargaining, trading, 
stealing and fighting of a Turkish market, 
they dispose of the various articles of their 
trousseau. This is their only means of ob- 
taining money. The husband may be pres- 
ent and even witness the transaction, but 
has no means of determining whether it is 
his wife or not, as the street costumes of 
all the Turkish women are the same, differ- 
ing in color only. All aim to have a silk 
costume for the street, if they have nothing 
else. 


There is one instance in which a Turkish 
girl’s wish is sometimes respected, and that 
is, after she has been bargained for in the 
matrimonial market, she is allowed to set 
the day for her marriage. Divorce rarely 
occurs, but when a husband desires it he 
can put away a wife by merely saying, “I 
divorcee you.” When this phrase is uttered 
a second time, a marriage ceremony is 
again necessary to make the divorced par- 
ties man and wife. It is impossible for a 
woman to divorcee her husband. Allah rather 
favors the men. 


A TURKISH MARRIAGE 


I found the wedding ceremonials most in- 
teresting. One of the elaborate ones which 
I attended was heralded for weeks as a so- 
cial event unparalleled in Aintab in recent 
years. Both bride and groom were mem- 
bers of prominent Aintab families. The 
American women had been invited to the 
wedding reception on the understanding 
that they would go alone, as this was no 
place for men. The male members of our 


personnel, however, decided to accompany 
us, with the faint hope of learning some- 
thing of this mysterious affair. Our 
methods of transportation were limited; we 
had to choose whether to go in an “ arabe,” 
which would necessitate two trips, or to 
ride on donkeys, or walk, or go in our 
never-to-be-forgotten Ford truck. The truck 
was decided upon, and it took hours of 
strenuous labor before we were assured 
that it could negotiate the trip. 

The ceremony had been performed the 
day before. In this the bride and groom 
stand each behind a door, while the priest 
says the words that make them man and 
wife. After this the bride sits on a sort of 
throne, very elaborately decorated, receiv- 
ing only her most intimate relatives, and 
the following day at 3 in the afternoon she 
is unveiled and presented to her husband. 
Then the reception begins, and to this we 
had been invited. 


TREASURES OF THE TROUSSEAU 


We were received with great ceremony, 
and after paying our respects to the bride, 
a really beautiful girl, and to the groom 
and the “ in-laws,”’ we were ushered into the 
boudoir. The trousseau, which we had been 
previously prepared to see, represented a 
value of 2,200 gold liare ($11,000); it con- 
tained a dress for each day of the year, 
with a variety of the most inconceivable 
things. Such a display of wealth! Even 
dozens of towels were embroidered in gold 
and silver. We failed to see what would 
have been appreciated by an American 
bride, a display of silver and linen. These 
play no part in the trousseau. . 

While we were thus engaged the brother 
of the groom entered. After conversing 
with him a short time, we found that he, 
like his brother, was an educated man, who 
had traveled in Europe and America, and 
who was well versed in the English lan- 
guage. 

The guests were many, and the court and 
gardens were crowded. At intervals of 
about twenty minutes the bride excused 
herself, a~2in and again, and soon returned 
each time in a new gown. The music was 
furnished by some picturesque-looking wo- 
men, 2d while several beautiful girls of 
about 15 cntertained us with singing and 
dancing, these musicians played weird 
music on their queer-looking instruments. 





We were being continually served with 
native sweets. After the entertainment 
was over we were ushered into a garden, 
where the wedding feast was served. The 
attempt at a modern table was pathetic. A 
real table with plates and knives and forks 
was provided for the five Americans pres- 
ent, but the food was placed in two large 
dishes, as is the custom, in the centre of 
the table. It was a regular Turkish meal, 
and, as usual, was of short duration. The 
brother of the groom entertained the Amer- 
ican men until the affair was over, and 
they participated in the wedding feast in a 
private garden. 

The celebration continued another day, 
and thus ended the one eventful time in the 
bride’s life. 


DEATH FOR UNCHASTITY 


Any indiscretion on the part of a Turkish 
wife—and this refers to the Kurds as well— 
is followed by swift punishment. If there 
is evidence enough to prove that she has 
violated her marriage vows, the punish- 
ment is death. I had been in Aintab some 
time when one evening, returning to my 
rooms from the Rescue Home, I passed a 
group of Turkish and Kurdish houses. 
Evidence of trouble was nothing unusual, 
but. a woman’s loud shrieks attracted my 
attention. At first I could get no informa- 
tion from my interpreter, although I knew 
she could understand all that was being 
said; when we had almost reached our 
compound, however, she informed me that 
the husband of the shrieking woman had 
discovered that the latter had been sharing 
her affections with a Kurdish neighbor. 
As a result of this she must die. There 
was no escape. The following morning we 
learned that she had expiated her crime 
in the presence of several witnesses, the 
executioner being her husband. 


ABUNDANT TURKISH FOOD 


I have often been asked what the Turkish 
people eat. It is the quantity rather than 
the quality that most concerns them. They 
have good appetites and are especially fond 
of meat. As many as five or six courses 
are served at one meal when they can 
afford it. They consume a vast amount 
of olive oil and fats. The variety of vege- 
tables, most of which are eaten raw, is 
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limited. They are fond of fruits and nuts, 
which are very plentiful. The grapes are 
delicious—far superior to those grown in 
California or Florida. Plenty of English 
walnuts and pistachio nuts are grown there. 
Bulgar (wheat) serves as the basis of all 
their cooked meals, and a supply for a year 
is laid in in the Fall, although it is usually 
obtainable in the markets. The preparation 
of the bulgav and the native sweets is the 
event of the season, and extremely interest- 
ing to those unfamiliar with it. 

The women take the wheat to some 
isolated stream where they can work un- 
veiled without fear of intrusion. It is 
placed on a rug in the water, and where 
the stream is at all rapid a sieve is placed 
at one end to prevent the wheat from 
floating away. The water passes through 
the wheat until it is entirely free from 
dirt. Then it is placed on large pieces of 
cloth and allowed to dry. After undergoing 


the necessary process of rolling, it is par- 
boiled, again dried, and ground into flour, 
fine or coarse, in a very primitive mill. 


The women do not eat with their hus- 
bands. The husband is served first, and 
then the women receive what remains. Even 
in the best families the food is usually 
served in one or two large dishes, placed 
in the centre of the room. The Turks al- 
ways eat on the floor. Not being educated 
in the use of a knife or fork, they prepare 
a form of bread which, when moistened and 
torn into small pieces, is used to convey 
the food, such as rice and bulgar, to the 
mouth. The rapidity with which it disap- 
pears is extraordinary. 

One afternoon when I was passing a 
home which I frequently visited, knowing 
that it was “ native sweet ” season, I peeped 
in and beheld what I had been so anxious 
to see. They were preparing a variety of 
which I was very fond. It was made by 
stringing English walnuts about an inch 
and a half apart on long threads, possibly 
a yard or a yard and a half in length. 
These were dipped into a large kettle in 
which, over an open fireplace, was boiling 
a thick syrup made from white grapes. 
The strings of syrup-coated nut kernels 
were then hung on a rack to dry. It was 
mest attractive to see dozens of these hang- 
ing there at one time. The women make 
several varicties that are delicious. They 
depend entirely on charcoal for their fuel. 
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LIFE AT THE BATH 

A day spent at the Turkish bath is a 
real social event. Even the finest ladies 
go to the public bath, regardless of hav- 
ing bath facilities in their homes. The 
bathhouse is often reserved by associations 
of friends, who then go in large groups, 
bringing their lunches and staying all day. 
It is a very large building, with four or 
five rooms, and can accommodate as many 
as a hundred at one time. Each bather 
provides her own soap and towels, so here 
a display of highly scented soaps and beau- 
tifully embroidered towels counts among the 
attractions. 

The women first enter a small compart- 
ment and prepare for the bath, with the 
aid of numerous Christian attendants. They 
then enter another large room, very well 
heated. In the centre of the floor there is 
an elevation of about six feet, through the 
many openings of which hot water is flow- 
ing continuously; at times it looks like a 
small fountain. The bath is heated by a 
fire underneath. In this room all are 
scrubbed well by the attendants, many 


times, and they sometimes remain here for 


hours and perspire. Turkey being a non- 
alcoholic country, they have nothing to re- 
sort to in an emergency. Later they pass 
into another room, and their bodies are 
gradually cooled before going into the cold 
fountain. The system, it will be noted, is 
different from that of our Turkish baths, 
where we pass from one extreme to an- 
other. After the women eat their lunches 
they spend the afternoon in gossip, and aim 
to reach home by sundown, when all the 


Moslem world, guided by the criers from 
hundreds of minarets, offer praise to Allah. 
Indeed, when I returned to the United 
States I missed this familiar cry, which I 
had heard every morning ard evening dur- 
ing my many months in the Orient. 


HAREM WOMEN NOT HAPPY 


When one finds the women unhappy in 
the harems of the better class, is it not 
reasonable to believe that the conditions 
are even worse among the poor? And the 
vast majority of the Turkish people are 
very poor. They dwell in crowded quarters, 
and live a life of misery. I visited these 
harems as well as those of the better 
classes. 

The women are not happy—not even 
those of the Sultan’s harem, though the 
royal Sultanas do not, as in the past, live 
in constant fear of ending their existence 
in the Bosporus. That fatal place always 
attracts the eye of the tourist as he enters 
the harbor of the Golden Horn. 


Little progress has been made during 
the centuries. Western civilization has not 
had the same influence on the Moslem as 
on the Christian population, the high stone 
walls proving impenetrable barriers. In the 
cities—Constantinople, Beirut and others— 
where employment was available, the eco- 
nomic conditions forced the harem women 
into the streets during the war, and, as a 
result, one sees many unveiied in these 
cities today; but elsewhere throughout Tur- 
key the old and rigid customs prevail un- 
changed. 


WESTERN CAPITALISM IN BURMA 


AR-OFF Burma is known mainly for 

its products—Burma oil, Burma rubies, 
&c. Latterly a Burma Corporation has been 
created, which means that the British capi- 
talists, like other investors, alike Euro- 
pean, Chinese and Indian, have got a grip 
on Burma. 

This small principality, situated on 
the easternmost boundary of India, a 
part of Indo-China bordering on the vast 
Mongolian realm, with a coastline on the 
Indian Ocean, is undergoing the fate of all 
backward countries possessing rich mineral 


and other natural resources. According to 
Josiah C. Wedgwood, a British member of 
Parliament with “ opposition” proclivities, 
British capitalism in Burma is employing 
Indian coolie labor, “ and the old Burmese 
free peasantry, living an easy life on their 
own rice fields, will pass away into a land- 
less -proletariat.” Improvident and spend- 
thrift, the Burmese squander lavishly on 
funerals, on memorial pagodas, on masses 
sold by mendicant monks, and plaster the 
statues of Buddha with gold leaf, which 
takes their substance. 





RETRAINING WAR-DISABLED MEN 


By JONH S. CUMMINGS, PH. D. 


Formerly of the Harvard Feculty; now Statistician of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 


What has been done ihus far toward making every disabled American soldier and 
sailor independent and se'f-supporting——Nearly 69,000 wounded men have received 
practical training to fit them to enter trades or professions—Facts and figures regard- 
ing the rehabilitation work of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 


HE United States has never questioned 
‘. its special obligation to the brave 
soldiers, sailors and marines who 
came out of the war disabled in any way. 
A program for the treatment and training 
of all such injured men was drawn up 
early in the war period by the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education; the pro- 
gram was approved by Congress, and there 
has never been any wavering in the popular 
determination that it should be completely 
realized—that every disabled man_ shall 
have a chance to take such a course of 
training as will enable him to overcome the 
handicap of his wounds. The board’s latest 
annual report tells what has thus far been 
done in this work. 

The first thing that the board did was to 
get the co-operation of as many existing 
institutions as possible; thus, up to the 
close of the last fiscal year, about 1,700 
schools and colleges had been utilized in 
giving training to disabled men in courses 
approved by the. Federal board, and more 
than 8,500 industrial, agricultural and com- 
mercial employing agencies had co-operated 
with the board in providing training “on 
the job.” 

For carrying on this work, Congress has 
appropriated under several acts a total of 
$129,000,000. Under the original act of June 
27, 1918, the appropriation was $2,000,000; 
under the act of July 11, 1919, the Sundry 
Civil bill and the Deficiency bill of July 
and November, 1919, and the acts of March 
6 and July 5, i920, there was a total of 
$37,000,000 provided; the total for the whole 
fiscal year of 1920-21 was $90,000,000. For 
the year 1921-22 it is estimated that $78,- 
000,000 will be required. 

Total expenditures from June 27, 1918, 
to June 30, 1920, amounted to $34,719,196. 
An analysis of these expenditures shows 


that money devoted to salaries and other 
administrative expenses, including what 
may be called the “overhead” expenditures 
of the board, totaled $7,244,062. Allow- 
ances paid to men in training for mainte- 
nance of themselves and their families to- 
taled $23,653,503. Payments on account of 
tuition amounted to $2,309,233, and other 
direct payments to cover travel and subsist- 
ence, books, medical attention, &c., amount- 
ed to $1,412,398, giving a total of $27,475,- 
134 to cover direct payments for all ex- 
penses connected with training. 

It was inevitable that “overhead” charges 
should be heavy during the period of organi- 
zation. Before any large number of men 
could be placed in training, it was necessary 
to build up the organization of the board 
on a nation-wide basis and on a scale ade- 
quate to deal rapidly with the thousands of 
men who had been discharged from the ser- 
vice before the Rehabilitation act was 
passed, as well as with the thousands still 
convalescing in hospitals. But the propor- 
tion of “‘ overhead ” to direct costs of train- 
ing has steadily declined as the number of 
men in training has increased. 

GETTING PRACTICAL RESULTS 

Every phase of the work at the present 
time shows a decentralizing tendency, al- 
though in the beginning some degree of 
centralization was unavoidable in order to 
protect the interests of the disabled men 
themselves and to make sure that the 
money appropriated should be spent as 
Congress intended. Responsibility for get- 
ting men into training now rests with the 
district and local offices of the board, op- 
erating within defined areas in every sec- 
tion of the country. At the outset, four- 
teen districts were mapped out by way of 
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Maimed soldiers studying electrical mechanics by practical methods under the instruction 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 


preparing for ultimate decentralization, 
each district office being responsible for 
carrying on the work within a prescribed 
area and for directing the work of local 
offices within the district. To date 114 
subordinate local offices have been estab- 
lished. Each local office is directly respon- 
sible for placing men in training, for get- 
ting subsistence pay'to men in training and 
for continuous “ follow-up ” work. For the 
local office each disabled man represents a 
responsibility for the training of that man 
until he gets permanent employment; the 
local office must estrt achievements, rath- 
er than make recommendations to the Cen- 
tral Office, in Washington. 

At the close of the fiscal year 1920 the 
staff and clerical force of the Rehabilitation 
Division of the Federal board numbered 
5.536, of whom 947 were in the Central 


Office in Washington and 2,589 in district 
and local offices. On July 1, 1919, the 
number of employes in this division was 
2,152, of whom 786 were in the Central 
Office and 1,366 in the district offices. The 
increase of 1,384 in the working force dur- 
ing the year has been largeiy in the district 
offices, the increase for the districts being 
1,228 and for the Central Office 161. The 
Central Office staff has increased from 55 
to 126 and the district and local office 
staffs from 375 to 794. The Central Of- 
fice clerical force has increased from 731 
to 821 and the district and local office 
clerical forces from 991 to 1,795. 


It will be clear from the nature of the 
work that the personnel of the board en- 
gaged in this work must be of the highest 
grade. The success or failure of the pro- 
gram as a whole depends necessarily upon 
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the success or failure of the board’s repre- 
sentatives, who are brought into direct per- 
sonal contact with the disabled men and 
who must solve each individual problem of 
selecting a suitable vocation, arranging a 
course of training and finally establishing 
the trained man as an, efficient worker. 

The average pay of employes, alike staff 
and clerical, engaged in this work is ap- 
proximately $2,000. A serious embarrass- 
ment for the board has arisen on account of 
the difficulty of retaining competent em- 
ployes in its service under the limitations 
imposed regarding salaries. Throughout 
the year the changes in both the staff and 
clerical forces have been excessive. 


INCREASE OF APPLICANTS 


At the beginning of the last fiscal year, 
on July 1, 1919, the number of men in train- 
ing was 3,203. By the end of the year, on 
June 30, 1920, the number had 
increased to over 40,000. The 
total number put into training 
since the board was organized, 
up to June 30, 1920, exceeded 
46,000. In the first five months 
of the present fiscal year—from 
June 30 to Dec. 1, 1920—some 
19,000 men entered training. In- 
cluding these new applicants, 
the total number of enrollments 
since the time of organization to 
Dec. 1 stands at 68,837. The 
number placed in training each 
month is equal to the total en- 
rollment of a large educational 
institution. 


As men discover the value of 
the training offered to them, 
they are electing to take advan- 
tage of it much more freely. Ac- 
curate figures for foreign coun- 
tries are not available, but it 
may safely be said that the 
number taking training in the 
United States very considerably 
exceeds the number in training 
in any other country. 

To Dec. 1, 1920, a total of over 
160,000 disabled men had been 
approved as eligible for train- 
ing. Of these, 94,000 had been 
approved as eligible under Sec- 
tion 2 of the rehabiliation law, 
which provides tuition and sup- 


port of the men and their dependents dur- 
ing the period of training, and 66,000 had 
been approved as eligible under Section 3 
of the law, which provides training without 
maintenance. 


It does not, of course, follow that every 
man approved as eligible for training will 
elect to take it. On the part of the disabled 
soldier, sailor and marine the whole propo- 
sition is entirely voluntary. He may refuse 
training altogether or he may delay enroll- 
ment for an indefinite period. In the case 
of men approved for specific courses, some 
may be satisfactorily employed and unwill- 
ing to give up present employment to enter 
upon training. Others are in hospitals still 
convalescing. Where the course of training 
approved is given at some educational in- 
stitution, it may be necessary in individual 
cases to wait for the opening of the school 
term. Many other conditions may prevent 


Shell-shocked soldiers at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., learning the art of toy making 
as taught by the 
Government scheme for 


Knights of Columbus under the 


vocational training 
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immediate entrance upon an _ approved 
course, the reasons for deferring or refus- 
ing training being different in each case. 


, WHAT CONSTITUTES ELIGIBILITY 


Misunderstanding has developed among 


those who have not been correctly informed 
regarding the board’s authority to provide 
training and support for disabled men. Un- 
der the law the board may act when the 
man is eligible and when such training is 
feasible, and may be regarded as a means 
of removing a vocational handicap. The 
board, however, is authorized to give train- 
ing and support only to men so disabled 
that they cannot return to their former 


occupation or enter successfully upon some 
other occupation without training. 


It will be obvious that, under these limi- 
tations, many seriously disabled men are 
not eligible for training. A man, for exam- 
ple, who has been a typist prior to enlist- 
ment may have had one leg shot off. He 
is seriously disabled and is entitled to com- 
pensation during life under an award by 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau. It may 
very well be, however, that the wisest course 
for him to pursue will be to return to his 
old employment as a typist, for which he re- 
quires no sort of vocational training. On 
the other hand, a violinist who has lost a 
portion of a finger may be totally disabled 
as regards his former occupation, and may 
therefore be declared eligible for vocational 
training. e 

Award of compensation for disability is 
not made by the board in any case. Men 
who are eligible, under Section 2, for train- 
ing with maintenance, and who elect to 
take it, are paid an allowance during the 
period of training by the board, but this 
payment is conditioned upon the man’s 
eligibility. Whether or not he is eligible 
for training, compensation for his disability 
must be determined by the War Risk In- 
surance Bureau, which continues these pay- 
ments during the man’s lifetime. 

During the past year the board has been 
putting. men into training at the rate of 
3,800 each month, or an average of 125 a 
day. Though the number of men put into 
training indicates the real achievement of 
the board, it should be pointed out, never- 
theless, that putting a man into training is 
only one of a long series of services per- 


formed by the staff and clerical force of 
the board. 

Before a man can be put into training 
his eligibility must be determined. Under 
the law, it must be established that he was 
honorably discharged from the service, that 
his disability was incurred in service, that 
his disability constitutes a vecational handi- 
cap, and, finally, that training is feasible. 
In determining eligibility, the benefit of the 
doubt, under the broadest interpretation of 
the law, is in every case given to the soldier; 
but no interpretation of the law, however 
liberal, can avoid border-line cases, and it 
is a rule of the board ‘hat no case shall 
ever be finally closed against a soldier. So 
long as he lives, he may appeal for recon- 
sideration on any reasonable ground. 

Once the soldier has been declared 
eligible, the problem arises of finding out 
both what he wants to do and what he can 
do. In electing a course of training, careful 
consideration must be given to the man’s 
preferences, to his past experience, to his 
educational qualifications, to his natural 
capacity, and, finally, to his disability. When 
a course has been determined upon in con- 
ference with the man, provision must be 
made for giving him precisely what he re- 
quires, which is not the same in the case 
of any two men. In thousands of instances 
the fundamental handicap is illiteracy or 
totally inadequate schooling. This handicap 
must be removed before specific vocational 
training can be undertaken. In every case 
a course of training must be arranged for, 
either in a school or college, or in an in- 
dustrial or commercial establishment. Con- 
stant “ follow-up ” work is required during 
the entire period of training. 

Every course has a definite objective, and 
the man is trained into employment. He 
may begin in a school and finish in a work- 
shop, where he is placed on the permanent 
roll of employes; he may begin training 
“on the job,” shift to a school, and shift 
back to the workshop; or he may be in 
training part time in school and part time 
in the shop. Every combination of train-— 
ing is provided according to the individual 
needs of the man. Every registration of a 
disabled man constitutes a separate prob- 
lem for the board. The number of such 
individual problems, as shown by the records 
of the board, runs into the hundreds of 
thousands. 
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Perhaps the achievement of the board 
can best be indicated by reducing the work 
to individual terms. Assuming that all 
the different activities were performed 
equally by all employes, the average 
achievement per employe for the fiscal 
year would figure out approximately as 
follows: 


DETAIL OF STAFF LABORS 


Each member of the staff and clerical 
force of the Rehabilitation Division during 
the year, on an average salary of about 
$2,000, registered or listed 49 new cases, 
established first contact with 32 cases, con- 
ducted 20 vocational surveys, completed 30 
medical examinations, determined eligibility 
in 33 cases, initiated 15 men into training, 
investigated and dropped from the rolls 6 
cases, maintained 7 cases constantly in 
training during the year, including all 
“follow-up ” work on these cases, and per- 
formed all the administrative and clerical 
work incidental to rendering the services 


in question, including payment of allow- 
ances for maintenance and payment of oth- 
er charges incidental to training and all 
other disbursements. 

When the first man entered into training , 
there were necessarily many more employes 
than there were men in training. At the 
close of the fiscal year each employe was 
maintaining approximately ten men in 
training. On Dec. 1, 1920, the number 
maintained constantly in training by each 
member of the clerical force and staff had 
increased to sixteen. 

It will be clear, from the data given, that 
putting a man into training is only one 
step in a continuous process which begins 
in the hospital and ends in the workshop— 
a process which trains each man into em- 
ployment. Over 250 different employment 
objectives have been defined for the 68,000 
men placed in training, and more than 
10,000 training agencies, including educa- 
tional organizations, are co-operating with 
the board in assisting men to obtain these 
objectives. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY REJECTS WOMEN 


HE Senate of Cambridge University, 
England, on Dec. 8, rejected the pro- 
posal to admit women to full university 
membership. The vote was 904 against 
712. Many women thronged around the 
Senate House awaiting the result, and de- 
parted very much downcast when the de- 
cision was announced. By this vote Cam- 
bridge, which was the first English univer- 
sity to admit women to its courses, re- 
mains the only one to refuse them full 
membership. Oxford, with all its conser- 
vatism, has already let down the bars. 
One cause of the women’s defeat, it was 
said, was the reluctance of the university 
authorities to swell the already large mem- 
bership, which even now represents a prob- 
lem. The alternative suggested—that the 
women should develop a residential univer- 
sity of their own—was condemned by one 
of the women leaders as “ unthinkable.” 


None of the new universities, she declared, 
had been able to create an atmosphere like 
that of Cambridge. Meanwhile—this leader 
pointed out—women students were unjustly 
treated in being denied the right to win de- 
grees, although they followed the same 
courses of study as the men and accom- 
plished the same results. 

The Cambridge authorities, on Feb. 12, 
rejected a proposal to convert the women’s 
institutions—Girton and Newnham Colleges 
—into a separate university allied with 
Cambridge. The vote of the university sen- 
ate stood 146 to 50. 

A compromise movement has already 
been started, under which the university 
would be empowered to confer degrees on 
women, without the right to sit in the 
senate, while the university would retain 
the power of limiting the number of women 
students. 





THE NATIONALIZATION 
OF INDUSTRIES 


By J. ELLIS BARKER 


English Author and Publicist 


An illuminating exhibit of the effects of State ownership and management of indus- 
tries in Germany, France, Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, with an anal- 
ysts of facts that have given pause to former advocates of nationalization in all countries 


OCIALISM, communism and syndical- 
ism are as old as history. Since the 
earliest times dreamers and schemers 
have striven to introduce into the 

world an artificial order, based upon com- 
pulsion, which was to give equality to all. 
That unpractical idealist, Plato, devised and 
recommended a commonwealth in which an 
all-powerful government was to direct and 
control all the energies and activities of the 
citizens. Aristotle, criticising Plato’s fan- 
tastic schemes, acutely pointed out in his 
book on “The State” that a government 
which wishes to regulate and equalize pros- 
perity among the people must necessarily 
regulate, and, if necessary, restrict, the 
birth rate as well, while Aristophanes 
treated the projects of Plato and of his 
predecessors with well-deserved ridicule in 
his play “ Ecclesiazusae”” and showed that 
communism in material things would logi- 
cally and inevitably lead to the community 
of wives. Throughout history we find 
periods when government regulation and 
control were greatly exalted. Nationaliza- 
tion, which in the past was advocated and 
introduced by autocratic rulers and states- 
men, is now loudly demanded by agitators 
who hope to secure absolute power for them- 
selves. However, it seems that their power 
is waning. The much-lauded policy of 
nationalization has become utterly dis- 
credited during recent years throughout the 
world. 

The policy of nationalization is a policy 
in which the Government regulates and con- 
trols the activities of the citizens. Such 
regulations and control can be efficiently 
exercised only by an absolute government. 
Hence it appeals particularly to men such 
as Louis XIV. and Napoleon I. of France 


and Frederick the Great of Prussia. The 
world-wide demand for nationalization may 
be traced to the teachings of Karl Marx. 
It is not an international policy, but a 
characteristically Prussian policy. Marx, 
actuated by philanthropy or by envy, or 
by both motives combined, wished to destroy 
the wealth of the wealthy and to divide 
their property and income among the poor. 
He recognized that fhe capitalists are the 
expert controllers of commerce and industry 
and that expert direction in economic af- 
fairs is indispensable. Looking around, he 
noticed that the highly trained, conscien- 
tious, honest and painstaking Prussian of- 
ficials were managing various economic 
undertakings with some success, and he con- 
cluded that they might be able to control 
and direct all economic undertakings, mak- 
ing the hated capitalists superfluous. Marx 
was a prince of agitators. His shallow, 
pseudo-scientific teachings, expressed in in- 
volved and obscure language, have become 
discredited even among his adherents, but 
his doctrine of envy and hatred is still try- 
ing to conquer the world, and his demand 
to replace the expert directors of trade and 
industry by an all-powerful officialdom has 
been taken up by c- tless agitators and 
by millions of shoris:ighted workingmen. 


SOCIALISM IN GERMANY 


‘The Russian revolutionaries, and the Ger- 
man revolutionaries as well, are disciples of 
Karl Marx. The new German Constitu- 
tion, which was published on Aug. 11, 1919, 
clearly foreshadowed the gradual expropria- 
tion of all private property for the benefit 
of the community, while the question of 
compensation to the legitimate owners was 
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to be left for future consideration. We 


read in Articles 153-156: 


Property is guaranteed by the Constitution. 
Its extent and limits are defined by the 
laws. * * *-. Expropriation may be effected 
only for the benefit of the whole community 
and upon the basis of law. It is accompanied 
by due compensation, unless otherwise de- 
termined by Federal law. * * * 

The right of inheritance is guaranteed in 
accordance with the provisions of civil law. 
The share of the inheritance due to the 
State is determined according to the laws. 

The distribution and use of land is super- 
intended by the State. * * * Landed prop- 
erty, the acquisition of which is necessary 
to meet the needs of housing, for the further- 
ance of settlement on the land, and for the 
purpose of bringing it into cultivation, or 
for the encouragement of agriculture, may 
be expropriated. Entails shall be cut 
of. * = * 

The Federation may, by means of law, 
without prejudice to compensation and’ with 
appropriate application of decisions in force 
for expropriation, convert into public prop- 
erty, private economic concerns and organiza- 
tions which are suitable for association. It 
may itself assign to the States or communi- 
ties a share in the administration of economic 
concerns or organizations, or otherwise as- 
sure to itself decisive influence. 

Further, the Federation may, by law, in 
case of pressing necessity and for objects of 
public economic interest, combine economic 
concerns and organizations on the basis of 
self-government, with the aim of ensuring 
the co-operation of all sections of productive 
workers and of interesting employers and 
employes in the administration. <A further 
aim would be the regulation, upon the prin- 
ciples of public economy of production, col- 
lection, distribution, employment and valua- 
tion, together with import and export of all 
economic articles. 


Industrial and co-operative societies, and 
their organizations, shall, uvon their request 
and with due regard to their constitution 
and special characteristics, be incorporated 
into the public econcmic system. 


THE CASE OF THE PRUSSIAN 
RAILWAYS 


It will be noticed that the Socialist rulers 
of Germany contemplated nationalizing 
practically all the means of production, ex- 
change and distribution in accordance with 
the Marxian doctrine, and _ abolishing 
capitalizing and the capitalists. They be- 
lieved, in their shortsightedness, that the 
policy of nationalization, which had been 
not unsuccessful under the old Prussian 
absolutism, would be equally successful 
under the new democracy. 


The Prussian State railways were the 
pride of all Germany and the great model 
to the advocates of nationalization through- 
out the world. Their services were cheap 
and efficient, and they yielded a financial 
surplus to the State, as the following 
record shows: 

Amt. Available 
for Relief of 
Taxation 
Marks. 
112,200,000 
146,500,000 
211,400,000 
210,300,000 
234,100,000 


Profit of State 
Railways. 
Marks. 

450,200,000 

. 527,900,000 

626,000,000 

- 692,600,000 

Veeee seeeees 772,000,000 


The net profits -f the State railways, as 
these figures show, doubled between 1895 
and 1913; however, they came on an aver- 
age only to about $40,000,000 a year. In 
view of their huge mileage, their financial 
result was not worth trumpeting abroad. 
Besides, the assertion that the success of 
the German railways and the lowness of 
their charges were due to the greater ef- 
ficiency of State management was absolute- 
ly unfounded. The success which the Ger- 
man State railways obtained was due, not 
to the superior ability of bureaucratic man- 
agement, but to certain factors which were 
never mentioned by the advocates of na- 
tionalization. In the first place, practically 
all Prussia is a level plain. One can travel 
trom the Rhine to Poland without passing 
through a single tunnel. Hence the Ger- 
mans could construct their railroads far 
more cheaply than the English and French, 
for in England and France the railway 
lines run through an unending series of 
tunnels and deep cuttings. Besides, the all- 
powerful Prussian State subordinated all 
other interests to that of its railways. 
While in England, for instance, railways 
had to be taken at enormous expense, either 
high over the existing roads or underneath 
them, level crossings are general in Ger- 
many. 


The Prussian State railways and the 
other industries controlled by the Govern- 
ment were successful because absolute dis- 
cipline was enforced. The men in the State 
services formed a highly disciplined army. 
They were not allowed to combine. They 
were forbidden to join the Socialist Party. 
Parliament was powerless, and was not al- 
lowed to interfere with the officials who 
directed the great nationalized undertak- 
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The State employes did not dare to 
express their dissatisfaction, and they were 
satisfied with a pittance, because a pen- 
sion was attached to it which might be 
forfeited, and because they were given 
great social privileges. These conditions 
could not be reproduced elsewhere. Hence 
the policy of nationalization was relatively 
unsuccessful outside of Germany, especially 
in free democracies, which would . have 
found bureaucratic absolutism quite intoler- 
able. 


EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION 


the policy of 


only if 


Events have shown that 
nationalization can be successful 
the directing officials enjoy absolute power 
and an entire freedom from parliamentary 
control, as in Prussia previous to the revo- 
lution. The German revolution of Novem- 
ber, 1918, destroyed not only the monarchy, 
but also the absolutism of German official- 
dom, which was far more hateful to the 
people than the monarchy. Immediately 
after the revolution the character and the 
working results of the German State rail- 
ways and of all the other nationalized 
undertakings changed completely. The em- 
ployes combined, joined the Socialist Party, 
and demanded vastly increased wages and 
greatly reduced working hours. The demo- 
cratic Parliament began to take a lively 
interest in the railway workers and sup- 
ported their claims. The current expenses 
grew enormously, while the boasted effi- 
ciency of the railways diminished in the 
most extraordinary manner. According to 
a recent official estimate made by the 
Minister in Charge, the German national- 
ized railways, during the current financial 
vear, will not yield a profit of a few hun- 
dred million marks, as they formerly did, 


but will produce a deficit of 18,000,000,000 . 


marks, a sum egual to the entire capital 
invested in the German State railways and 
much larger than the sum total of all the 
profits made by the railways since their 
inception. 
The advent of democracy has completely 
altered the character ef the German rail- 
and of their staff. The men have 
become unmanageable. Orders given by 
those in charge are disregarded. Bad time- 
keeping, insubordination ard thefts have 
become common. The presiding Minister, 


Herr Gicner, stated on Nov. 4, 1919, that 
the number of men employed on the rail- 
ways was nearly 50 per cent. barger than 
in 1913, although the number of passengers 
and the quantity of freight carried by the 
railways had shrunk by one-half. He 
stated that numerous workers drew their 
wages, though merely putting in, an ap- 
pearance during the eight hours which they 
were supposed to spend working. The in- 
subordination has become so great that the 
railway men have repeatedly stopped the 
conveyance of passengers or of gocds of 
Their attitude 
has led to several awl:ward diplomatic inci- 
dents because they have interfered not only 
with domestic traffic but also with traffic 
going abroad. 


which they did not approve.- 


GNAWING AT GERMANY’S VITALS 

The policy of nationalization threatens to 
destroy Germany. Bureaucracy has become 
a canker which preys upon Germany’s 
strength. According to the Befliner Tage- 
blatt of Nov. 4, 1920, Germarfy maintains 
an army of 2,000,000 officials’ If we add 
to them their dependents, 12 per cent. of 
Germany’s inhabitants are nfore or less un- 
productively employed by the State. Even 
the Socialists are becoming alarmed, for 
not only the State railways but all thé 
other nationalized and municipalized under- 
takings of Germany as ‘tvell are run at a 
gigantic loss, at a loss which threatens the 
country with bankruptey. The principal 
Socialist journal, the Vorwirts, stated on 
Oct. 28, 1920: 


It is said that at the German Post Office 
90,000 officials are employed in excess to the 
number required, -while the number of super- 


fluous officials employed by the State rail- 
100,000, according to the Berliner 
_ Tageblatt, and from 300,000 to 400,000, accord- 
ing to the Frankfurter Zeitung. 


ways is 


All Germany is alarmed at the scandalous 
waste and inefficiency which have over- 
taken the nationalized “and municipalized 
undertakings since the introduction of the 
democracy, and the demand to place the 
nationalized undertakings under private 
capitalistic control, which would ensure 
both economy and efficiency, has become 
very insistent. Needless to say, the advo- 
cates of nationalization outside of Germany 
no longer point to the German State rail- 
ways as an exemplary undertaking. 





NATIONALIZATION IN FRANCE 


Democratic France followed the example 
set by Germany, and, not unnaturally, the 
policy of nationalization was far less suc- 
cessful in that country than it had been 
in autocratic, imperial Germany. Railway 
nationalization proved a lamentable failure, 
and the attempts of France, and of other 
democratically governed countries as well, 
to undertake manufacturing and retailing 
of the most elementary kind aroused the 
indignation and contempt of both taxpayers 
and consumers. France, Italy and various 
other Governments secured for themselves 
the monopoly ef manufacturing and selling 
tobacco and matches, which are made large- 
ly by unskilled labor. This business, though 
comparatively simple, is carried on with 
extraordinary incompetence by Govern- 
ments practically everywhere. Government 
tobacco and matches are universally de- 
tested. A French paper, The Atlas, wrote 
in April, 1914, with regard to the French 
tobacco monopoly: 

The smoker is obliged to accept with his 
open everything the 
quality is always the 

inferior 


eyes shut and his purs¢ 
State sells him. Jf the 


ame—that is to say, prices are 


increase. 


always on the 


. /xperience has proved that efficiency 
and bureaucratic control do not go to- 
gether. Private undertakings are more ef- 
ficient than those under bureaucratic direc- 
tion, because free competition mercilessly 
eliminates the incapable. Business men be- 
come prominent by the same means by which 
race horses or boxers come to the front—by 
proved ability. Promoticn in the civil ser- 
vice goes chiefly by seniority. While pri- 
automatically eliminates 
bureaucratic management auto- 
The essence of 
progress. The 
bureaucracy is conservatism, the strict ob- 


servation of forms and precedents, hostility 
~ 


vate enterprise 
the unfit, 
matically promotes them. 


all business is essence of 


to progress. 


HOW IT WORKS IN ENGLAND 


England has a highly trained, highly 
paid and most excellent civil service. Never- 
theless, the English bureaucracy has shown 
its utter incompetence for managing eco- 
nomic affairs, and has made itself extreme- 
ly unpopular with all business men. For 
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instance, Lord Gainfsord of Headlam, an 
eminent business man, who had = great deal 
of experience of bureaucratic management 
as President of the Board of Education and 
as Postmaster General, stated before the 
English Coal Industry Commission: 


Under the influence of State management 
there is certainly no-more inclination on the 
part of their servants to encourage the rapid 
adoption of new methods and_ up-to-date 
labor-saving appliances than there is in pri- 
vate enterprise concerns, and in my 
hands are required to do the 
work under the State. 


view 
more same 
No privately managed 
firm would find it necessary, for instance, to 
place behind every five telephone exchange 
operators a supervisor to stand over and 
watch them. One reason for the increased 
cost of State control is the impossibility of 
a departmental head ever being able to dis- 
charge an incompetent but honest civil ser- 
vant. Once in the service, always in the 
service until a pension is secured, is the rule. 
Thus officials grow in numbers and the cost 
and personnel steadily increase. 


The English advocates of nationalization, 
while deploring the failure and waste of ‘so 
many departments during and after the 
war, have frequently boasted of the tre- 
mendous success achieved by the British 
Ministry of Munitions and have described 
its activities as a triumph of nationaliza- 
tion. However, the success of that organiza- 
tion was not due to the bureaucrats, but to 
the eminent private business men and en- 
gineers who directed its activities, and the 
majority of these are utterly opposed to 
management by officialdom. Sir Keith 
Price, a very able business man, stated 
before the Coal Industry Commission: 
Council ““x.”’ 


responsibie for the 


AS member of 


war, I was 


during the 
control of 
Government factories and 
lishments and some eighty 


over fifty estab- 
explosive 
the factories representing an expenditure of 
over £25,000,0C0 on work and plant. * * * 
While 


factories 


stores, 


maintaining 
which 
satisfactorily run 


that the Gov: 
within my purview 
during the war, I 
have the very strongest opinion that in peace 
time the would be the The 
department had the advantage of having been 
able to secure some of the leading engineers 
and chemists of the day to manage and ad- 
minister the factories. I know that the ma- 
jority of them would refuse to serve the State 
during peace time in view of what they 
consider the irksome and inefficient system 
with which they have had to contend, quite 
apart from all questions of remuneration. 
Under Government control there is, to a large 
extent, no reward for efficiency, and inef- 
ficients can keep their positions under nearly 


inment 
came 
were 


reverse case. 
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This cannot lead to the 
industrial con- 


every circumstance. 
economic administration of 
cerns. 


A LABOR LEADER’S VIEWS 


Before the same commission Havelock 
Wilson, President of the National Sailors’ 
and Firemen’s Union of Great Britain and 
lreland, gave evidence. During his long and 
busy life and in the course of his numerous 
journeys he had seen a great deal of the 
working of State control, and his experience 
had caused him to dislike it. He stated: 

I attend today to give evidence against the 
nationalization of the mines or the nationali- 
zation of any industry, as I believe it would 
mean a great injury to the best interests of 
the workmen and the interests of the coun- 
try generally. 

I have had many opportunities of judging 
the effect of State control, and I have formed 
the opinion that such State control has not 
been to the benefit of the workers. State 
control would result in employment of large 
numbers of high officials on petty duties, 
continual change of officials from one de- 
partment to another, restriction on freedom 
of action, protracted discussion of matters 
which could be settled in a few hours, con- 
trol on top of control, no incentive to initia- 
tive, and political wire pulling to influence 
appointments on the managament and di- 
rectorial staffs. 

The Labor Exchanges have been a costly 
failure, and no real benefit to the workers. 
I am pleased to state that I was the only 
member of Parliament who opposed their es- 
tablishment. They are now costing over 
£1,000,000 a year. The same system of Labor 
Exchanges was established for seamen over 
sixty years ago. The inevitable result was 
that the only place where a seaman could not 
obtain employment was at the Labor Ex- 
changes established by the Government for 
the seamen’s benefit. 

State interference with the liberty and ac- 
tion of the seaman has been a failure, and 
brought him within measurable distance of 
slavery. But for his determination to com- 
bine he would have been a slave today. 


In this statement Mr. Wilson voiced the 
opinion of the British shipping industry as 
a whole, for the shipowners have become as 
disgusted with State management as the 
thinking sailors and their trade-union rep- 
resentativés. At the last annual meeting of 
the British Chamber of Shipping W. J. No- 
ble, its President, stated: 

Control of trade and industry has not been 

a success, it has, indeed, been a huge fail- 
Witness the present chaos in the coal 
of the railways, the hope- 
transport system, 


ure. 
trade, the muddle 
less tangle of the whole 
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the anomalies of shipping direction,’’ the 
complications of food control. 

We have now had nearly five years of Gov- 
ernment control and management of business. 
Some of us have been behind the scenes, and 
have been the victims of the soul-destroy- 
ing and paralyzing system that seems to be 
inseparable from Government control. What 
are its characteristics? It is extravagant 
and wasteful. It destroys all initiative; it 
stereotypes mediocrity. It is self-satisfied. 
It scorns advice. The idea of co-ordination 
is foreign to its nature. As an instance of 
Government methods, it was recently stated 
in the press that a ship in St. Katherine's 
Docks was loaded and unloaded nine times 
result of the conflicting orders of five 
different Government departments. 


asa 


The cost is infinitely more than the own- 
er’s margin of profit and the cost of man- 
agement combined. What ought to go to in- 
" spent on whole armies 
of officials, whose main duties are to work 
the card-index system and to prepare statis- 
tics to enable ill-informed Ministers to answer 
silly questions in the House of Commons. It 
is a very illuminating fact that those trades 
and industries which have been wholly re- 
leased from control are already on a fair 
way toward recovery, while those which still 
remain in the grip of the State are going 
from bad to worse 


crease wages is 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


The advocates of the pclicy of nationali- 
zation frequently tell us of the triumph of 
that policy in Australia and New Zealand. 
Both these magnificent new countries pos- 
sess the most gigantic natural resources; 
it is, therefore, only natural that the set- 
tlers became rich and prosperous. Economic 
progress was inevitable under any form of 
management; to ascribe the progress of 
Australia and New Zealand to the policy of 
nationalization is not only absurd but dis- 
honest. 

While Government management in the 
antipodes may appear a marvelous success 
to those who view it through rose-colored 
spectacles from the other side of the globe, 
many Australian and New Zealand author- 
ities are far less convinced of the beauties 
and advantages of nationalization than are 
those who know its achievements only from 
hearsay. For instance, the Hon. Sir Charles 
Wade, the Agent General for New South 
Wales in England, who has occupied Minis- 
terial positions and has been Prime Min- 
ister, and who, therefore, has the greatest 
practical knowledge of the actual working 
of nationalization, placed before the British 
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Coal Industry Commission a long statement tangles the civil servant. * * * The pri- 
in which he said: vate business man has to pay for his own 
blunders. The civil servant’s blunders are 
Success of State ownership and control de- paid by the taxpayers. He is thus shorn of 
pends on the efficiency of labor; that, in that responsibility which does so much to 
turn, depends on an effective method of man- make the business man efficient. 
agement and _ discipline. The greater the 
pressure that can be brought to bear upon I hold the view that a State monopoly is 
the management, the greater the danger of even a worse evil than a private monopoly. 
laxity and inefficiency. If the franchise is The latter must be efficient in order to re- 
enjoyed by the workers, political influence sist private competition on the one hand, and 
to prevent the demandefor State intervention 
approaches manhood suffrage, the greater the on the other. The State has no such grounds 
* for efficiency. The State as a monopolist 
has no fear of either of these checks. It has 
unlimited funds, unlimited credit, no Ganger 
of competition and Parliamentary control. It 
is thus immune. 


becomes possible. The nearer the franchise 


pressure that can be exerted. * 

In New South Wales some railways have 
been condemned as being unjustifiable on 
business grounds which have been the result 
of political pressure. * * * There is the 
temptation to vote for railways which may 
help the political party. * * * Efficiency 
of labor is in inverse proportion to political 


An additional danger of State monopoly 
must not be disregarded, for it is all impor- 
tant. It is intensely difficult for the State to 
initiate industrial or , commercial develop- 
ments. Let “it be supposed that the State 
owns all the railways. If the Minister for 


influence. When a strike takes place in a 
Government department because a workman 
has been discharged, the Government’s posi- 
tion is difficult. If they resist the demands, Transport builds a new line he depreciates 
votes are in peril. If they yield, discipline the value of the existing line. He becomes 
* @ his own competitor. A mere suggestion from 
him that he is going to build a new line leads 
to a flood of demands from all over the king- 
dom for similar treatment. There is a gen- 
eral political scramble all over the country 
for a share of the expenditure of the public 
purse. 

Private capital will always be found to 
finance a scheme which it can be shown will 
pay interest, but development is arrested 
enormously if the future of development rests 
with the State. To begin with, the State 
will not pay for brains. It prefers mediocrity 
at half the price. It gets mediocre results 
accordingiy. 


is threatened. * 
State ownership does not stop strikes. In 
Victoria the State coal mines have struck 
work on several occasions. In New South 
Wales the Government railway and tram- 
way workers, who enjoy perhaps the most 
liberal conditions in the world, have struck, 
although it is fair to say that a large num- 
ber, in spite of temptation, remained loyal 
to the Government. The Commonwealth ship- 
building yards in Sydney and Melbourne have 
been the scene of strikes on many occasions. 
The workers on the Trans-Continental Rail- 
way have struck, and the State coal mines 
in New Zealand cannot claim to be free of 
strikes. 
UNIONS’ ABUSE OF POWER 
WHY STATE CONTROL CREATES 
INEFFICIENCY The State of New South Wales, which, 
like all the Austraiian States, has gone in 
The Hon. Francis Marion Bates Fisher, with great energy for the nationalization of 
a former Cabinet Minister of New Zealand, industrial and commercial undertakings, 
gave before the commission mentioned a_ has experienced a great deal of trouble with 
very able survey of the advantages and dis- the coal miners. Unrest among them was 
advantages of nationalization. very great. Strikes occurred unceasingly. 
The public service [he said] could never be The miners’ ieaders endeavored to make 
efficient so long as it is under political con- the orderly working of the industry impos- 
— sd — cogs an et sible, and proclaimed at every opportunity 
rob a man of practi Ye: pwer of in- / Ske ; ‘ 

é yidespreé ssatisfe é ; 
itiative. The principle * ir® Government de- that widespread dissatisfaction among the 
partments, so far as I have been able to as- workers could not be allayed by wage con- 
certain, is that if you give a man power to cessions, that the agitation was due to dis- 
make a decision he may make ee satisfaction with the capitalist system, that 
therefore, in order to avoid mistakes avoic 4 ei 3 
pee ange aces natal Abe tag wea peace and order in the coal mining industry 
decisions. Thus we have these interminable , Pere 
and intolerable delays which do so much could be obtained only by nationalizing 
harm. See how marked a contrast there is them. 
between these conditions and those of the 
ordinary business man who has to be alert 


The demand for the nationalization of the 
and quick witted, who could never prosper if coal mines was so insistent and the incon- 
he were hampered by the red tape that en- venience of almost continuous strikes was so 
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great that the New South Wales Govern- 
ment at last appointed a Royal Commission 
to investigate the position in the coal mining 
industry. That commission recently pub- 
lished a report that throws a flood of light 
upon the policy of nationalization, its prac- 
tical working, and the aims of those who 
demand its introduction in Australia and 
elsewhere. The report states: 


There cannot logically be denied to any 
section of the community the right to organ- 
ize on the lines of self-interest and self-pro- 
tection, but the nation is vitally concerned 
to see that such organizations do not develop 
into political machines or proclaim and seek 
to enforce against the general community an 
objective policy which aims at holding up the 
many for the benefit of the few. 


In view of recent experiences of the power 
—either used or threatened by industrial 
sections to paralyze the public utilities of 
food, fuel and transport—the community 
should be on the way to realize that it has in 
its concessions to industrial liberty apparent- 
ly parted with an undue proportion of its 
communal rights, and that, if it is to preserve 
its integrity and order, it must resume some 
of them, or at least take measures to ensure 
that the arms that were given for defense 
are not turned into weapons of selfish ag- 
gression, controlled and directed by factors 
that are destitute of all social intelligence 
and spirit. 

The public utilities of food, fuel and trans- 
port are fundamental and vital elements of 
the national existence, and no nation can 
afford to allow any one of them to become 
a mere instrumentality of a class or section 
of the community, capable of being used 
against the whole in pursuance of a policy 
of sectional greed or @mbition. 


CONDEMNED EVEN BY MINERS 


Thus, in Australia, the land where na- 
tionalization has been carried furthest, it is 
clearly recognized that bureaucratic man- 
agement is very inferior to individual, or 
capitalistic, management as regards ef- 
ficiency. Besides, as the report tells us, 
bureaucratic control is condemned, not only 
by the owners but even by the miners 
themselves. The New South Wales report 
states: 


Nationalization of the [coal] industry is 
apparently not viewed favorably as a solu- 
tion of the industrial problem by the em- 


‘ 


even on the basis of complete compensation, 
as depriving the individual of a field of re- 
productive enterprise in which the individual 
can operate more efficiently and with better 
service to the public than bureaucratic ad- 
ministration on the evidence can_ possibly 
ae, * © * 


Apart from the objections emanating from 
the interests concerned, which cannot be of 
themselves conclusive, the consensus of in- 
formed opinion appears to be against the 
principle of nationalization, as opposed to 
true democracy, in which individual initia- 
tive and effort are essential and beneficent 
factors. * ¢ * 

Whatever may be the faults of the existing 
system of ownership and control, it is at 
least tempered by competition, by the in- 
fluences of the industrial element, and by 
public opinion, all of which have hitherto 
successfully worked to prevent the industry, 
as a national instrumentality, being used to 
exploit or oppress the community as a whole. 
Would that harmless character be preserved 
under any system which gave control to 
those who would benefit by its misuse, with 
public opinion the only tempering influence? 

Before an affirmative answer to that ques- 
tion could be reasonably assured, the col- 
liery employes must produce some _ better 
records of tenderness for public interest than 
they have offered to the public up to the 
present time ‘ 

Whatever may be suggested as to the faults 
of the proprietors, individually or collective- 
ly, there remains to the debit of the em- 
ployes a deplorable record of indifference to 
the national need of increased production, 
defiance of the arbitration laws, refusal to 
accept constitutional means for the adjust- 
ment of disputes, a selfish insistence on 
trivial demands, a conspicuous lack of in- 
ternal discipline, and a _ subordination of 
mind and action on the part of the moderute 
and serious-minded of the employes to the 
crude and hectic preachings of an inconsid- 
erable section of their body, alien, for the 
most part, in origin and spirit, whom they 
have allowed to attain an ascendency in 
council in inverse ratio to their real au- 
thority and standing. 

Any section of the community asking to 
be entrusted with a power which could be 
used effectively to the profit of the user 
against the rest of the community should not 
complain if it is asked, first, to graduate in 
public virtue. 


UNWISE LEADERSHIP 


The report calmly and unsparingly points 


ployes or their industrial organization, their out that the unrest among the miners in 
main objection being that it merely means a Australia is largely because a considerable 
change i » identity of the employer and es ° 

eae ae Sey OF eee number of irresponsible boys and youths 


a continuance of all the essential causes of ; 
their dissatisfaction with the present system. have been overpaid and have lost all sense 
The owners as a body are opposed to it, of proportion; that doctrinaires and an 


p 
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anarchistic minority have secured the con- 
trol of the trade unions, partly by trickery 
and partly by overawing the steady-going 
majority. It shows the attitude of» the 
miners by enumerating sixty-one strikes 
which had taken place between Jan. 15, 
1907, and Jan. 12, 1920, at the South Clifton 
and South Clifton Tunnel collieries. Among 
the causes of these numerous strikes we 
find that the miners went on strike be- 
cause “a shiftman was dismissed for ar- 
riving at the mine intoxicated.” Another 
time they went on strike “nominally be- 
cause of a dampness on the traveling road, 
the probable reason being that some of the 
wheelers wanted to attend a race meeting.” 
Then there was a strike because of the “ re- 
fusal of an employe, who had been absent 
without leave, to see the manager.” A 
three days’ strike occurred because “ five 
clippers were dismissed for deliberately per- 
sisting in being late after previous warn- 
ings.” Several thousand miners struck 
from July 23 to Aug. 8, 1919, because “a 
wheeler had been dismissed for ill-treating 
a horse.” 


POLICY NOW DISCREDITED 


The foregoing evidence shows that na- 
tionalization has been a universal failure. 
Up to the war the tide of popular opinion 
was flowing strongly in its favor; national- 
ization was favored not only by countless 
agitators and their followers, but by numer- 
ous employers, ovoliticians, authors, &c. 
Owing to popular clamor, many privately 
managed undertakings and services were 
placed under Government control during the 
war. However, bureaucratic management 
proved a failure everywhere. it was not 
only extraordinarily wasteful and incom- 
petent, but it made the system thoroughly 
hateful to the workers themselves, who had 
demanded its introduction. The wage earn- 
ers discovered that the bureaucrat is a far 
harder taskmaster than the private capital- 
ist, and that no tyranny is greater than 
that of cast-iron Government regulations. 

Both agitators and workers have learned 


to detest the policy of nationalization. 
Many, it is true, still advocate it for the 
sake of consistency; but most of these are 
bitterly opposed to bureaucratic manage- 
ment, which they detest at least as much as 
private capitalism. Though clamoring for 
nationalization, they are opposed to man- 
agement by a soulless bureaucracy. Under 
the cover of nationalization they wish to 
introduce either syndicalism, which means 
the confiscation and management of under- 
takings by the workers engaged in them, or 
communism, anarchism or guild manage- 
ment. However, these policies cannot be 
discussed with advantage in the present 
article. 


The British Empire has experimented 
on a very large scale in applying the policy 
of nationalization to trade and industry. 
The result has been thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory. The British telephone and telegraph 
services are far infcrior to those of the 
United States. For every single telephone 
in the United Kingdom there are twelve in 
the United States. The British dominions 


and colonies have experimented extensively 


with their railways. In many parts of the 
empire the railways are State-owned and 
managed, and in others, such as India, they 
are State-controlled. The result has been 
unfortunate. _ National management and 
control have stifled railway expansion and 
railway progress. The unsatisfactory pesi- 
tion of the British Empire as regards rail- 
way development may be seen at a glance 
by the following comparison, which relates 
to the year 1913-. 

Sq. Miles of 

Territory. Population. 
Empire. ...12,808,994 439,734,060 
States..... 3,026,789 97,028,497 


Mileage 
of Rys. 
134,131 
251,984 


British 
United 

Although, previous to the war, the British 
Empire was four times as large as the 
United States, it had only a little more than 
one-half the mileage of railways. . With un- 
restricted private initiative, the British Em- 
pire would probably have possessed a far 
larger mileage of railways, a far larger 
number of white citizens, a far greater 
wealth and far greater power. 
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HE defeat of the Imperial German Ar- 
mies in France, coupled with the sud- 
den collapse of the General Staff, 

was the immediate cause of the German 
revolution which overthrew the military 
and imperial régime and evoked the in- 
ternal struggle between the Social Demo- 
crats and the Spartacan extremists. At 
the end of September, 1918, when this de- 
feat was fully realized, Prince Max of 
Baden, on the demand of the Majority 
leaders of the Reichstag, was appointed Im- 
perial Chancellor. The dismissal of Luden- 
dorff early in October ended the military 
dictatorship; within two weeks Germany 
was a republic. 

The first step toward this republic was 
the revolt, commencing Oct. 22, 1918, of the 
High Seas Fleet, followed by the seizure of 
the Hanseatic cities by workmen’s and 
soldiers’ councils. This was followed by the 
rising of the Bavarian Independent Social- 
ists under Kurt Eisner, who, denouncing the 
Southern Pan-Germans as the accomplices 
ot Prussia, proclaimed the Free State of 
Bavaria. The final phase of the revolt was 
the overthrow of Prince Max of Baden, the 
assumption of power by Friedrich Ebert, 
and the proclamation of the German Repub- 
lic in Berlin. With the seizure of Berlin 
on Nov. 9, 1918, by the Socialists, the vic- 
tory of the German revolution was com- 
pleted. 

It was the great tragedy of the German 
proletariat that the Socialists, at the mo- 
ment of their triumph over the autocratic 


*This article is based on an address delivered 
by the author on Dec. 30, 1920, before the Amer- 
ican Historicai Association at Washington. 


and capitalistic empire, were civided into 


hestile groups. They had been so divided 
since the beginning of the war. The Ger- 
man Nationalists forced the Socialist Par- 
ty to vote for the war credits. The goal 
of the Social Democrats then became the 
control of the Imperial Reichstag. The 
adoption of this policy led to the break-up 
of German Social Democracy. Hugo Haase 
anc his supporters in the party caucus of 
August, 1914, had voted against support of 
the capitalistic Imperialists, but had final- 
ly acquiesced. When, however, in the his- 
toric Reichstag session of Dec. 9, 1915, von 
Bethmann Hollweg showed that the Imperi- 
ai Government accepted a part of the Pan- 
German plan of conquest, Haase, as the 
leader of the minority faction, refused to 
vote for further war credits. This refusal 
proved momentous. In March, 1917, this 
minority party seceded irom the Social 
Democrats and formed the Independent So- 
cial Democratic Party. The new party re- 
affirmed the fundamental principles. of. 
Marxian socialism, denounced all compro- 
mises, and secretly adopted a revolutionary 
policy. 


ORIGIN OF SPARTACISM 


Secarcely were the Independents organized 
when there appeared upon their left a revo- 
lutionary and communistic group calling it- 
self the Spartacan Alliance. The develop- 
ment of this new school, with its exotic in- 
terpretation of Marx, was the direct result 
of the war and of the rise of Bolshevism. 
It is the most significant fact in the recent 
history of German socialism. The sponsor 
of this movement was Karl Liebknecht, son 
of a famous father and himself a well- 
known Social Democrat. 
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Karl Liebknecht was the first German at 
the outbreak of the war to recognize the 
empire’s responsibility for the conflict and 
to denounce the moral guilt of the German 
and Austrian leaders. For his opposition 
to the traditional solidarity of the Social- 
ists, he was expelled from the party. For 
summoning the masses to overthrow the 
criminal Government of Germany, he was 
promptly arrested and imprisoned. His pro- 
tests, however, were supported by Rosa 
Luxemburg, the ablest personality of the 
woman’s socialist movement. As a result 
of the work of these leaders, a group of 
communists began to preach the doctrine 
of immediate socialization of the means of 
production and distribution and of the 
world revolution to be effected by the prole- 
tariat. 

On the fifty-seventh birthday of the for- 
mer Kaiser the first of a series of open let- 
ters signed “ Spartacus”? appeared in Ger- 
many. These letters were addressed to the 
leaders of the Social Democracy, and advo- 
eated the reorganization of all socialistic 
groups upon an international basis. A let- 
ter entitled “ Retrospect and Prospect,” pub- 
lished Aug. 12, 1916, revealed Liebknecht 
as the autho. of the “ Spartacus ” letters. 
Notwithstanding police and censor, these 
letters continued, however, to circulate in 
the interior of Germany, and even at the 
front. “ Spartacus ” openly declared: “ Our 
goal is communism, freedom’s golden land 
of anarchy.” 


INFLUENCE OF BOLSHEVISM 


The origins of Spartacism are traceable 
to the communistic movement within the 
German Social Demeocracy. The formula- 
tion of its program was, however, the re- 
sult of the temporary success of Bolshevism 
in Russia. Lenin’s interpretation of Marx 
was readily accepted by the Spartacans, and 
the Soviet system was adopted as the funda- 
mental part of their program. “ All power 
to the workmen’s and soldiers’ councils! ” 
became the slogan of the Spartacans. Rosa 
Luxemburg drew up a consistent and clear 
party program, modeled largely on Bolshe- 
vism and differentiating Spartacism from 
Social Democracy. The Social Democrats 
were denounced as practical politicians op- 
posed to immediate socialization and advo- 
cating doctrines- of bourgeois democracy 
and majority rule, while the Independent 


Socialists were scorned as opportunists who 
had abandoned the true gospel according to 
Marx. Although small in numbers, the 
Spartacan Alliance was, long before the 
November revolt, the revolutionary party of 
Germany. Its ideology was that of the Bol- 
sheviki, and its goal was world revolution. 
When the November revolution delivered 
Germany into the hands of the Socialists, 
the Spartacans were one of three factions 
capable of establishing a provisional gov- 
ernment. 


A SHORT-LIVED TRIUMPH 


On Nov. 9, 1918—day of historic memory 
—Karl Liebknecht, at the head of a Spar- 
tacan group, seized the Royal Palace and 
the Police Presidency of Berlin. His fol- 
lowers ordered the bells of the illuminated 
Berlin cathedral to ring in celebration of 
the proletarian victory. From the balcony 
of the palace, where in 1907 the Kaiser 
made his midnight speech announcing the 
riding down of Social Democracy, Liéb- 
knecht proclaimed to the Spartacans that 
the German proletariat was master of the 
empire. The Spartacans then promptly 
seized two of the largest Berlin newspapers, 
in order to develop their communistie prop- 
aganda. Although Liebknecht printed the 
proclamations of Ebert as Chancellor, he 
boldly challenged the Social Democrats by 
writing: “There can be no alliance with 
those who, during four years of war, have 
betrayed you.” Meanwhile the Spartacans 
formulated demands which, if fulfilled, 
would have meant the establishment of a 
complete dictatorship of the proletariat on 
the Russian Soviet model. 

Liebknecht had been in close touch with 
the left wing of the Independents and a 
party to their revolutionary conspiracies. 
He counted upon Independent Socialist sup- 
port for the establishment of the dictator- 
ship; consequently the union of the two 
Social Democratic Parties in a Coalition 
Government was a blow to his communistic 
policy. The formation, however, of this 
Socialist Government, which was hopeless- 
ly disunited and without a program, enabled 
the Spartacans, as the revolutionary party 
of opposition, to develop rapidiy throughout 
Germany. Spartacus demanded that the 
socialization of the means of production 
should be carried out at once and denounced 
the Social Democratic plan of nationalizing 
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only those industries which were ready for 
expropriation by the Commonwealth. Above 
all, Spartacus opposed the convocation of 
a National Assembly to express the will of 
the people, and demanded that the revolu- 
tion should develop exclusively along Rus- 
sian lines. 


A STRUGGLE FOR POWER 


The history of the first phase of the Ger- 
man revolutionary movement is that of the 
struggle of the Spartacans and their allies 
with the Majority Socialists for power. It 
is a conflict of the forces of communism 
with those of democracy. The Social Dem- 
ocrats planned to establish a democratic 
federal republic, elect a National Assembly 
and conélude peace with the Entente. The 
Independent Socialists aimed to break with 
the past, to overthrow the capitalistic bour- 
geois State, and to erect a socialistic re- 
public. The Spartacans finally advocated 
the establishment of a communistic State 
through the dictatorship of the workmen’s 
and soldiers’ councils. The Government and 


ROBERT EICHHORN 
Chief of Berlin Police, who joined the Spartacan 
revolutionists 


the masses were thus hopelessly divided by 
the gravest of revolutionary questions. 
Upon one policy alone all the Socialist fac- 
tions agreed, namely, that a proletarian 
congress of the German workers should be 
summoned in order to save the nation from 
anarchy. 

The meeting in Berlin on Dec. 16, 1918, 
of the first congress of the workmen’s and 
soldiers’ councils was the most important 
event in Germany since the November rev- 
olution. The future of the nation was in 
the hands of this convention of the victo- 
rious proletariat, and for the first time 
since Nov. 9 the nation had an opportunity 
to express its opinion upon revolutionary 
questions. Liebknecht correctly stated that 
the members of the congress had to decide 
whether or not they would develop the No- 
vember revolution into a socialistic revolu- 
tion of the German proletariat. On the 
opening day of-the congress Liebknecht, ad- 
dressing a great crowd of striking work- 
men, denounced the idea of a National As- 
sembly, and demanded the arming of the 
revolutionary working classes. To the 
armed strikers he shouted: ‘‘ Whoever votes 


for the National Assembly votes for the 
rape of the working class! ” 


GUSTAV NOSKE 
Former German War Minister, who crushed 
the Spartacan revolt 





THE SPARTACAN 


Within the congress, a parliamentary 
struggle occurred between Social Demo- 
crats, Independents and Spartacans. The 
Majority Socialists urged the convocation 
of a National Assembly, while the Sparta- 
cans demanded a socialistic dictatorship, 
the establishment of the councils system, 
the formation of a Red Army and the im- 
mediate socialization of industry. After 
violent debates, which brought out the im- 
minent danger of the military occupation of 
Germany by the Entente, the motion to 
hold the elections for the National Assem- 
bly was carried by a vote of 400 to 75. 
Thus the German proletariat itself, in vot- 
ing to call a National Assembly, established 
the principle of democracy above that of 
class rule, 


PRELUDE TO CIVIL WAR 


This decision of the proletarian Congress 
of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils 
was the signal for the attack of the Sparta- 
cans and Independents on the Social Demo- 
crats and the prelude to civil war. Lieb- 
knecht, always a man of action, determined 
now to overthrow by force the entire ad- 
ministrative system of the old police State, 
which he accused the Social Democrats of 


(Times Wide World Photos) 
FRIEDRICH W. EBERT 
President of the German Republic 
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maintaining in power. The Spartacans of 
the other German industrial centres were in 
accord with the*Berlin leaders. In Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Brunswick, Magdeburg, Leip- 
sic, Dresden and Munich, the communists 
denounced the calling of the National As- 
sembly as a betrayal of the revolution and 
the restoration of the old imperial bureau- 
cracy. To gain control of the remnant of 
the German army, the Spartacans com- 
menced publishing the Rote Soldaten (Red 
Soldiers) as the official organ of their 
Soldiers’ Alliance. This military propagan- 
da was remarkably effective in winning 
over thousands of war veterans and republi- 
can soldiers to the Spartacan cause. 


‘The sailors stationed in the royal palace 
at Berlin revolted on Dec. 23, but were sup- 
pressed by loyal troops acting under orders 
from the Socialist Government. At once 
the Independent Socialists seized upon this 
act to withdraw from the Government, on 
the ground that it had ordered reactionary 
troops to fire upon the people. The Spar- 
tacans, who had already issued a call for 
a party convention, believed that it would 


KARL LIEBKNECHT 
Chief Spartacan leader, killed while attempting 
to overthrow the German Republic 
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be an easy matter to raise the Berlin mass- 
es against the Majority Socialist Govern- 
ment and to establish a genuine proletarian 
rule. The left wing of the Independents 
supported the Spartacans, while a consider- 
able portion of German public opinion fa- 
vored the establishment of a republic of 
councils. 


THE SPARTACAN CONVENTION 
VOTES FOR WAR 


On Dec. 30 the German Spartacan Party 
met in convention in Berlin. Its aim was 
to draw up a communist program and take 
such measures as were necessary to over- 
throw the Provisional Government. Karl 
Radek, the able Russian leader and propa- 
gandist, appeared at the convention and 
pronounced in favor of civil war, if neces- 
sary, to establish the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Liebknecht, Luxemburg, Mehr- 
ing and Levy also spoke in favor of im- 
mediately completing the work of revolu- 
tion. The delegates then proceeded to draw 
up a party platform and to formulate 
twenty-four military, political, social and 
economic reforms, which would pave the 
way for communism. The preamble of the 
party platform said in part: 

The bloody hallucination of the 

empire of Prussian militarism vanished on the 

battlefields of France, and the band of 


who started the World War, 
into a sea of blood, and 


worid 


criminals 
plunged Germany 
deceived her for four years 
defeated. thus 
the alternative 
capitalistic With new 
and anarchy, or of establishing 
socialism as the only salvation for humanity. 


were decisively 
placed before 


continuing the 


Society Was 
either of 
chaos 


system wars, 


complete 


The platform proposed active prepara- 


revolutionary rising of the 
It said of Spartacus: 


tions for the 
world proletariat. 

He is the social conscience of the revolu- 
him!’’ yelled the 
proletariat, the capitalists, 
officers, the anti- 


tion. ‘ Crucify secret 
enemies of the 
the small citizens, the 
Semitic lackeys of the bourgeoisie, 
the followers of Scheidemann, like 
Iscariot, sold the workmen to the 


Spartacus will seize power only 


press 
who, 
Judas 
bourgeoisie. 
if it is the undisputed wish of the great ma- 
jerity of the proietarian masses in all Ger- 
many, who must first accept the aims and 
battle methods of the Spartacans. The vic- 
tory of the Spartacan Alliance stands not at 
the beginning but at the end of the revolu- 
tion; it is identical with the victory of the 
millions of the socialistic proletariat. Thumbs 


' 


in their eyes and knees on their breasts! 


More important than the formulating of 


this revolutionary platform was the de- 
cision concerning the immediate policy of 
the party toward the national elections. 
Although Liebknecht at the last moment 
doubted the success of civil war, the Com- 
munist Party voted to prevent the election 
of a National Assembly. The leaders were 
convinced that, if the Assembly once met, 
their program would be defeated and the 
revolution would be over. Many of the 
communists sincerely believed that a civil 
war, which established the dictatorship, 
would save Germany from her enemies by 
ushering in the world Radek 
boasted to the convention that the Russian 
proletariat would join with their class-con- 
scious German brethern to fight the menace 
of Anglo-Saxon capitalism on the Rhine. 
Liebknecht himself stated that the party 
goal was international communism, and 
could be reached only by destroying the 
capitalistic classes in the Entente States, 
which alone barred the way toward the 
world revolution. He believed that it would 
be necessary to destroy all existing institu- 
tions in order to establish communistic so- 
ciety, and saw in the coming revolution the 
only salvation for Germany. The Sparta- 
cans announced that they would lay Ger- 
many in ruins, convinced that from the 
ashes of the empire a new and greater na- 
tion would arise. 


revclution. 


OUTBREAK OF REBELLION 


Under the military leadership of Robert 
Kichhorn, Chief of Police of Berlin, the 
Spartacan rebellion broke out on Jan. 5, 
1919, in the capital of Germany. That 
day the Spartacan and Independent news- 
papers called for demonstrations in the 
Siegesallée against the Majority Socialist 
Enormous crowds of 
men were addressed by Eichhorn, 
knecht and Ledebour, who described the 
Majority Socialists as “ bloodhounds ” and 
denounced them for convening the National 
Assembly of the reactionaries. That night 
the armed forces of Spartacus seized the 
principal newspaper offices of the city, with 
the object of preventing the appearance of 
the Social Democratic and bourgeois press. 
Everywhere their efforts were successful, 
and their leaders believed that within 
twelve hours the Social Democratic Govern- 
ment would cease to exist. Vorwdarts, the 
official paper of the Majority Socialists, 


work- 


Lieb- 


Government. 


> 
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now appeared under Spartacan control and 
printed a proclamation demanding the dis- 
arming of the counter-revolutionists, the 
arming of the proletariat, the formation of 
a Red Army, the union of all revolutionary 
troops with the workers, the seizure of pow- 
er by the councils, and, finally, the “ over- 
throw of the traitors Ebert and Scheide.- 
mann.” 

With the seizure of the Brandenburg 


(Q Underwood & Underwood) 


ROSA LUXEMBURG 


Spartacan leader, killed alt the same 
Liebknecht 


Gate, the Government printing offices and 
several barracks «nd railway stations, the 
terror began in Berlin. Ledebour, Lieb- 
knecht and Scholze formed a _ provisional 
Government and sent a detail to seize the 
Ministry of War. Many Government troops 
surrendered without fighting,and the marine 
division declared its neutrality. Had the 
Spartacans possessed able military leaders 
and abandoned their speechmaking for 
fighting, they could easily have overthrown 
the Socialist. Government in the Wilhelm- 
strasse and established the Soviet system in 
Berlin. They wasted two valuable days, un- 
til the vacillating Socialist Government ap- 
pointed Noske Commander in Chief in the 
Marks and Governor of Berlin. The Spar- 
tacans, who were supported by the left 
wing of the Independent Socialists, failed 
also to win over the Independent party lead- 
ers. Yet they almost succeeded in seizing 
the former capital of militarism from the 
Majority Socialists. Having completely 
paralyzed transportation -and industry in 
Berlin, Liebknecht, addressing his follow- 
ers on Jan. 6, said that the fall of the Gov- 
ernment was a matter of hours. 


DEFEATED BY GOVERNMENT 
FORCES 


Meanwhile, however, Noske gradually 
drew into the city the skeleton regiments of 
the old Imperial Army, which were sta- 
tioned at Potsdam and neighboring camps. 
On Jan. 8 he announced in a proclamation 
to Berlin: 

Spartacus fights now to secure control of 
the State. The Government, which will bring 
about within ten days the free decision of 
the people concerning their own fate, is to 
be overthrown by force. The people shall 
not be allowed to speak. Their voices shall 
be suppressed. You have seen the results. 
Where Spartacus rules, all personal security 
and freedom are abolished. * * * The Gov- 
ernment is, therefore, taking the necessary 
measures to end the reign of terror and pre- 
vent its recurrence once for all. 

The Government’s counter-attack began 
on Jan. 9, when loyal troops, supported by 
machine guns, mine-throwers and even 
howitzers, attacked the Spartacan strong- 
helds. Eichhorn was finally defeated by 
this remnant of the Prussian guard, fight- 
ing under the banner of the Socialist Re- 
public. The Police Presidency on the Alex- 
ander Square and at the Silesian Railway 
Station, the last Spartaecan strongholds, 
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were taken by storm, and the first attempt 
to establish a dictatorship of the proletari- 
at collapsed. Of this battle the writer was 
an eyewitness. 

The failure of the Spartacans was due 
primarily to their lack of proper military 
organization and to their inability to ob- 
tain the support of the revolutionary troops 
stationed in Berlin. They were vanquished 
by small but disciplined forces equipped 
with artillery and commanded by able offi- 
cers of the old army. Nevertheless, it 
took the weak Socialist Government six- 
teen days to put down the rising. It is 
therefore reasonable to conclude that if 
Liebknecht had carefully prepared a mili- 
tary coup d’état, Bolshevism would have 
been established in Berlin in January, 1919. 

MURDER OF LIEBKNECHT AND 
LUXEMBURG 


After their final defeat the Spartacan 
leaders disappeared. Eichhorn and Radek 
fled from the capital. A report was circu- 
Jated that Liebknecht and Luxemburg had 
gone to Holland. Liebknecht, however, 
wrote to the Rote Fahne (Red Flag): 

We have not fled, we are not defeated, we 

will remain here, and victory will be ours. 

For Spartacus is the personification of so- 

cialism and world revolution. The Golgotha 

way of the German revolution is not yet 
ended, but the day of salvation nears. 


On the night of Jan. 15, however, Lieb- 


knecht and Rosa Luxemburg 
vested and brought to the headquarters 
of the Guard Cavalry Division. Rosa 
Luxemburg was brutally murdered by Gov- 
ernment troops and her body thrown into 
ene of the Berlin canals. While being taken 
to Moabit Prison, Karl Liebknecht was shot 
by his guards, ostensibly because he tried 
to escape. Thus political murder ended the 
revolt which a remnant of the old Imperial 
Army had suppressed. These murders 
stamped out the fiery protests of com- 
munism against democracy, and the follow- 
ers of Liebknecht and Luxemburg, deprived 
of leaders, were promptly scattered. The 
bourgeoisie and the Social Democrats openly 
rejoiced over the death of the two com- 
munist leaders, who had threatened the 
peace of the defeated and exhausted Father- 
land and had not shrunk from plunging 
the capital of Germany into civil war. The 
failure of the German communist rising 
was the signal for the triumph of German 


were ar- 


democracy in the national elections, which 
were held on Jan. 19. 


RED AGITATION CONTINUES 


The defeat of the Spartacans in Berlin 
did not, however, end their propaganda in 
Germany. Munich, Diisseldorf, Duisburg, 
the Ruhr, Brunswick, Wilhelmshaven and 
Bremen contained strong groups. The 
internal condition of Germany, moreover, 
rapidly altered the situation in their favor. 
The danger of national starvation was 
imminent, the industrial life had collapsed, 
wild strikes and widespread agitation 
created economic unrest, the National As- 
sembly failed to bring order out of chaos, 
and the reports from Paris indicated that 
the final terms of peace would be almost 
unbearable. Faced by these dangers, large 
classes of Germans turned to the Spar- 
tacans and Independents for salvation. In- 
tellectuals, such as Hans Delbriick, openly 
threatened the Entente with Bolshevism. 
Lenin, who had planned to make Germany 
the first link in his chain of world revolu- 
tion, had his agents in Berlin working with 
the Spartacans. Trotzky’s slogan, “ The 
failure of communism means that Europe 


(Q Central News) 


STREET SCENE IN BERLIN SHOWING 
EFFECTS OF SPARTACAN SHELL FIRE 
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Spartacans in Berlin training their rifles on 


Government troops from 


GERMANY 


behind a barricade 


built of bundles of the Socialist newspaper, Vorwaerts 


relapses into barbarism,” was placarded on 
the walls of the capital, while Lenin’s 
dogma, “The Bolshevist theory is a con- 
sistent carrying-out of Marxism and strives 
to re-establish the true teachings of Marx 
concerning the State,” won many converts 
for the Spartacans among the workers. 

By the end of the Winter, the Coalition 
Government of Majority Socialists, Cath- 
olics and Democrats found it increasingly 
difficult to maintain order in Germany. 
The National Assembly was unable to agree 
upon an economic policy that would restore 
the nation’s industrial life. The Inde- 
pendents, enraged by their recent political 
defeats and by the betrayal of their cause 
at the hands of the Majority Socialists, now 
encouraged “ direct action.” The Spartacans 
determined, therefore, to strike once more 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat and 
to avenge the murder of their former 
leaders. Aided by the Bolshevist agents 
and by Russian gold, they planned a revo- 
lution for the first week of March, 1919. 
While their leaders secretly conspired with 


the troops of the Berlin garrison, the Inde- 
pendent and Spartacan newspapers openly 
attacked the Government. For the first 
time the Spartacans dominated the Bezlin 
workmen’s councils, which, as a prelude to 
rebellion, proclaimed a general strike on 
March 4. 


SUPPRESSION OF NEW OUTBREAKS 


On the day set the Spartacans again 
raised the red flag of Bolshevism on the 
Alexander Square in Berlin. This time they 
were joined by the Marine Division, the Re- 
publican Guards and bands from the crim- 
inal classes. Heavy fighting continued for a 
week between the loyal Government troops 
and the Spartacans. Machine guns, air- 
planes and artillery were freely used on 
both sides. To inflame the people against 
the communists Noske falsely accused them 
of a general massacre of prisoners, and on 
this alleged ground ordered them to be ex- 
terminated. So low, however, had the mil- 
itary power of Germany sunk since the ar- 
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Mounted guards in Munich charging upon 


a 


dense crowd of Spartacan rioters who were 


tearing up the paving stones 


mistice that the Government could not mus- 
ter three full divisions to suppress the in- 
surrection. For the second time the Berlin 
communists were put down by volunteers 
from the middle classes, who supported the 
regular troops. 

Though twice defeated, the Spartacans did 
not abandon faith in the method of “ direct 
action.” In Bremen and Hamburg disturb- 
ances occurred, and attempts were made to 
establish the Soviet system. In Bavaria, af- 
ter the murder of Kurt Eisner, the left 
wing of the Independents united with the 
communists to establish the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. On April 6 the Central 
Council of Bavaria proclaimed to the peo- 
ple: 

The decision been made. savaria 

a republic of councils. The working people 

are masters of their fate. * * * The Land- 

tag . All co-operation 


has is 
dissolved. * * * 
with the contemptible Government of Scheid- 
emann is refused. 
Thus the rising which had failed in 
March temporarily succeeded in April. Here 
the influence of the Russian Bolsheviki was 


is 


more pronounced than in Bevlin, and the 
plan of spreading the revolution throughout 
Germany was worked out in detail. 


DEFEAT IN BAVARIA AND 
ELSEWHERE 


Although the extremists triumphed in 
Munich, the rest of Bavaria soon united 
against the Spaitacans under Levien. Hoff- 
man, the head of the Socialist Government, 
did not hesitate to summon the armed 
forces of the several States to destroy Bava- 
rian communism. After severe fighting, 
the brief Bolshevist of terror was 
ended by Noske’s Prussian troops. The 
proletarian dictatorship of foreign in- 
triguers collapsed and the boasted Soviet 
Army of Liberation never advanced to the 
German frontiers. 


reign 


German communist risings also occurred 
in the Rhineland, Westphalia, the Hanseatic 
Republics, Thuringia, Saxony and several 
industrial centres of Brandenburg and Ba- 
varia. Except in Berlin and Munich, they 
failed to threaten seriously the Coalition 
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Government. At the end of Spring, 1919, 
the national interest was diverted from in- 
ternal affairs to the drama of Versailles. 
The communists advocated acceptance of 
the allied peace terms in the spirit with 
which the Bolsheviki had received the con- 
ditions of peace at Brest-Litovsk. The 
Social Democrats, however, regarded the 
treaty, even in its final form, as unbearable. 
But military resistance to the allied de- 
mands was impossible, and the Independ- 
ents denounced any attempt at passive re- 
sistance, After Scheidemann resigned, 


he was ordered to shoot 


N the German Socialist newspaper Frei- 
heit, on Jan. 9, 1921, appeared a state- 
ment signed by “Hussar Otto Runge,” 
which, though vague and elusive on points 
involving self-incrimination, is in effect a 
confession revealing a deliberate plot by the 
military authorities in control of Berlin to 
shoot down the two Spartacan leaders, Karl 
Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg, at the 
time when the communist uprising ended 
with their murder. Runge’s story throws 
no light on the relations, if any, between 
the murderers and the Government; it may 
not be wholly true in details, as there are 
okvious omissions, due to the author’s fear 
of compromising himself; the fact, how- 
ever, that Runge was one of the soldiers 
stationed at the door of the Eden Hotel, 
where the two communist leaders were last 
seen alive, gives his statement some value 
as an eyewitness account of what happened 
His narrative, when translated, reads as 
follows: 

On Jan. 15, 1919, between 7 and 9 o’clock 
in the evening, I was stationed as sentry be- 
fore the chief entrance of the Eden Hotel 
Cavalryman Driger was with me. About % 
o’clock there was a great to-do and excite- 
ment; it was rumored that Liebknecht and 
Luxemburg had been brought in. Several 
orders were at once given me by officers and 

Sergeants, and the remark was dropped that 


HOW LIEBKNECHT AND ROSA LUXEMBURG 
WERE MURDERED 


The published confession of a German soldier who says 
down the communist leaders 


Bauer formed a Ministry of Socialists and 
Catholics, which secured from the National 
Assembly the ratification of the Treaty of 
Versailles. With this ratification ended the 
first and violent phase of the effort to 
establish Spartacism in Germany, and here 
this account may close. Though the embers 
of the conflagration still smoldered, and 
even threatened at times to burst again 
into flames, the democratic principle tri- 
umphed, and the machinations alike of the 
Russian Bolsheviki and the German com- 
munists came to naught. 






these creatures must not be allowed to leave 
the hotel alive. 

Concerning Liebknecht, I received strict or- 
ders from officers to knock the fellow down 
with the butt of my rifle wherever he 
emerged. I was new at my job and could 
not know the officers; but afterward I 
recognized them as my fellow-accused. As 
for Frau Luxemburg, officers came to me 
and said: ‘‘I order you to see that Luxem- 
burg doesn’t leave the hotel alive: mind you 
swallow that!’’ Lieutenant von Pfluck—Har- 
tung made a note of my name and said to 
me: ‘** First Lieutenant Vogel will send her 
straight to you; all you'll have to do is to 
strike hard.’’ When Frau Luxemburg was 
being dragged into the motor, somebody 
jumped up behind just as it was driving off 
and sent a bullet into her head; I could see 
that very clearly, as I was only a short dis- 
tance away. He then jumped down and re- 
entered the Eden Hotel from the Niirnberger 
Strasse. 

The next minute an officer came up to me 
from the entrance and told me to go up to 
the fourth floor and clear things up there. 
‘““ The fellows up there are no good,’’ he said, 


‘‘they’re rotters. Your orders are to shoot 
the editor of The Red Flag 
A Sergeant met me on the = staircase and 


said I was to come up at once and clear up 
things. I told him I’d got my orders al- 
ready and asked him where he got his. He 
then said: ‘‘ Captain Pabst gives orders 
here.’’ When I got upstairs there was one 
man standing against a wall and another 
sitting next to him. The Seregant ordered 
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me to point my gun, and to shoot when he and speak to a soldier.’’ A non-commissioned 
came back for the third time; that was to officer came to me and said: ‘* Runge, I’ve 
be the signal. I had already lifted my rifle, been ordered to come by President Freiherr 
but thought better of it, and lowered _ it von —, Adjutant of the Eighth Hussars. 
again; the man of The Red Flag also came He's got a warrant out against you; you're 
toward me and said he had a last commis- to be arrested. It can’t be allowed. Here's 
sion to give. He was led into a room, and 1 copy of the warrant.’’ He gave me 240 
as he left an officer said to a Sergeant: marks and a military pass for Cologne. I at 
“Take the man off and see that nothing hap- once told my Captain, got my pay, and was 
pens.’’ I then went back to my sentry duty told by Captain Weber to make myself 
and Driger said to me: ‘‘ Well, I suppose scarce, but to call at the Eden Hotel once 
you didn’t shoot the fellow upstairs after more. I did so. At the Eden hotel I was 
all; you were such ages about it.”’ told more: I was told that the order of 
Meanwhile the others had come up and arrest would not be acted on until I had 
were boasting: ‘‘ We've done for Liebknecht got clear; 4,000 marks were brought to me 
nicely. A trick was played on him, and so in my lodgings, with a written message, tell- 
he was induced to try to escape.’’ Chief ing me to get to Prague and to call on Con- 
Lieutenant von Rittgen later repeated that sul Schwarz at the Consulate and ask for 
to me when we were in prison; he also said work. I refused, because I had no passport. 
GF Then I was kept a prisoner for four days 
with Lieutenant Liepmann at his place in 
the Kurfiirstenstrasse until people began to 


he had heard recorts of the pistols. 
Luxemburg it was said: ‘‘ The old sow is 
already afloat.’’ [Frau Luxemburg’s body 
was found three weeks later in the canal.] 

I have this to say about my flight: At 


smell a rat. 1 then got a military pass to 
Fiensburg, and false identity papers; these 


‘ were taken from me when I was arrested. 
‘irst every vi . Ede tel congratu- aa ; , 
first everybody in the Eden Hotel § The examination was a farce. I had several 


lated me, and I was told that nothing would private conversations with Military Judge 
happen to me. ‘‘ We'll see to that,’’ they Jorns and he told me: ‘‘ Confess to every- 
said. ‘‘ We'll send you to another nice little 

town and look after you.’’ One evening 
after sentry duty, when ! was walking 
through the Zoo, Lieutenant Liepmann came 
up to me with Chasseur Friedrich: and said’ 
‘* Well, my man, I’ve been a good time look- 
ing for you; you've got to get away; you've 


thing without any misgiving; it will only be 
iour months, and you can come to us again 
afterward if you are in distress.’’ The cell 
doors were always left open. <All the prison- 
ers pretended to be the court: I had to pre- 
tend to be the prisoner, and I was told that 
if I didn’t learn my confession off nicely, 
one fine night I should find a hand grenade 
in my bed. I was also urged to say that I 
had got my false papers, which the officers 
had given me, by buying them from the 
Spartacists in the Weinmeisterstrasse. The 
efficers often had their girls to visit them 
up to midnight; there was music and wine. I 
several times telephoned to the Eden Hotel 
One day in January, or the beginning of staff. I had to tell them the exact train I 
February, I was cleaning in the courtyard was taking for Flensburg, and what time I 
and two children came to me and said: should arrive there. 
‘Hussar Runge is to come into the street HUSSAR OTTO RUNGE. 


got to make yourself scarce, or else we'll 
all be sitting in prison.” Various of my 
superiors in my cavalry regiment also be- 
gan to urge me to flee. Lieutenant Liep- 
mann then took me from recruiting quarters 
to the Eighth Hussar Regiment. I told my 
superiors there about the murder and was 
instantly hailed as a hero. 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF RED PROPAGANDA 


IRTUALLY every Government of Eu- neighborhood of a North German city.” The 
rope has had to fight the menace of city was Bremen; the date of the congress 

Bolshevist propaganda, and the United was Dec. 26. The reports presented cov- 
States has had to do the same. New light ered the work of Bolshevist propagandists 
has been thrown upon the organization and in England, France, the Iberian Peninsula, 
extent of this widely ramified propaganda Germany, the smaller States of Central 
by a series of documents published in The Europe and the newly formed countries of 
London Times in February. The docu- the Middle East. In its preliminary expla- 
ments, vouched for as authentic, consist of | nation The Times says: 
“yeports actually presented at a congress an oo ae very a 
of Bolshevist Directors of Propaganda in Cccennane Miia : ene ae 
Foreign Countries, which took place in all 


Department for Eastern Propaganda in 
secrecy toward the end of December in the Moscow, all the delegates were men engaged 













ly 





in the propagation of communist ideas in 


Western Europe. The agents for England 
and France were Julius Fachers, Antonowski 
and Miiller. The Iberian Peninsula was 


represented by Rudan, Germany by La ge, 

Czechoslovakia by Gutmann, Denmark and 

Holland by Horenberg. They all entered 

Germany under assumed names and received, 

it is stated, new passports on crossing the 

frontier. 

The conference began with a report by 
Fachers on the progress of the Bolshevist 
agitators in Great Britain. The results 
were discouraging—for the revolutionists. 
“ngland and her democratic Constitution 
were shielded by the armor of “ bourgeois ”’ 
immobility. The situation, from the Bol- 
shevist standpoint, was better in Scotland 
and Wales. The Irish Sinn Fein leaders 
had been alienated from the start by the 
mistakes of Moscow and a great opportu- 
nity had thus been lost of gaining Ireland 
as a powerful ally. In the whole of England 
some seventy-nine communist district or- 
ganizations had _ been established, distributed 
over twenty-six areas of agitation. The ex- 
penses during the last half a year had 
amounted to £23,750 monthly, not including 
the costs of the Krassin Trade Delegation 
in London. The necessity for doubling these 
outlays was urged. 

The same agent claimed greater effi- 
ciency and richer harvests in France. 


OME very remarkable letters, published 
during 1919 in an important Swiss jour- 
nal. have now been made accessible to a 
larger public in book form.* Friedrich 
Curtius, the author of these “ German 
Letters,” is a son of the famous German 
historian of ancient Greece. He is a dis- 
tinguished jurist, who spent thirty-seven 
years in the civil administration of Alsace 
and Lorraine, for the most part as Provin- 
cial Governor, with a considerable degree 
of independent power. The letters show 
that there were Germans in high official 
positions who stood ethically head and 
shoulders above the brutal Prussianism dis- 
played at Zabern. Though he is no pacifist, 
this German Governor shows himself to be 
an implacable enemy of Prussian militarism, 
which, in his opinion, made war inevitable. 
*** Deutsche Briefe.’’ Sy Friedrich Curtius. 
Frauenfeld: Huber & Co. 


THE VOICE OF THINKING GERMANY 


HOW LIEBKNECHT WAS MURDIURED sy 


“Where we are gaining in experience and 
numbers,” said Fachers, “ and our legations 
and representatives do not disturb us, as 
in other States, we record successes. Paris, 
Lyons, Chaleroi, Brest and Marseilles are 
our firm bases.” 

Dr. Lange, for Germany, reported with 
great disappointment the “apathy of the 
German masses.” The Spartacists had in- 
creased, between March and July last, from 
36,000 to 140,000, but the German “ small- 
bourgeois” nature, narrow nationalism, 
and ingrained fear of the result of a Bol- 
shevist upheaval had brought a_ serious 
check to the further growth of the move- 
ment in Germany. 

Encouraging reports were submitted for 
Spain, Austria and Czechoslovakia. The 
greatest progress reported was in the Neat 
and Middle East, in Transcaucasia, Persia 
and British Indian dominions. Commissar 
Eliawa was boastful of the Bolshevist 
achievement in the East. The winning of 
Turkestan, Azerbaijan, Afghanistan, was 
triumphantly recorded. By the Autumn of 
1920 the map of Transcaucasia was red 
with the exception of Armenia and Georgia. 
Since this report was presented, Armenia 
has been sovietized, and dispatches indicate 
that Georgia—long resistant—has at last 
succumbed. 


He characterizes the invasion of Belgium 
as “a lasting dishonor to Germany,” due 
wholly to the criminal folly of the military 
party, and declares that it bore the germ 
of defeat from the beginning. Though, as 
a German, he resents the conditions of the 
allied peace, he is glad that Germany lost 
the war. His view is expressed in the fol- 
lowing quotation: 

The war plan was the product of purely 
military judgment of international problems 
* * * in defiance of all political and ethical 
considerations. We must own to ourselves 
that if that war plan had succeeded we could 
not, as believers in an ethical view of the 
world, have rejoiced in the vietory. Did 
Iingland suffer no moral hurt by its triumph 
over the Boers? Was not the imperialistic 
policy of Louis XIV. and Napoleon fatal to 
France? Our people also was in danger of 

becoming the irredeemable prey of the evil 
spirit of a cynical national egotism. The 
German overthrow has saved the German 
soul. 
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New Army and Navy Club at Manila, centre of social life of our soldiers and sailors in 
the Philippines 


UNCLE SAM’S “MANDATE” 
IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By O. GARFIELD JONES, PH.D. 


Professor of Political 


Science 


in Toledo University 


The wonderful work accomplished by a heroic band of American school teachers in 
the Philippines is here described by one who has known many of these educators per- 


sonally and who has made a glose study of the subject for the last twenty years. 


His 


article forms a chapter of American achievement, all too little known in this country, 
worthy to rank with the proudest in the nation’s annals 


NGLAND’S administration of India 
and Egypt has been excellent, but the 
Filipinos have made more political 

and social progress in the last twenty years 
than the people of India or Egypt have 
made in the last half century. In view 
of the Oriental environment, the Spanish 
traditions and culture, and the section of 
Mohammedan population which occupies al- 
most one-third of the Philippine archipel- 
ago, our experience in developing a Filipino 
State on democratic principles should be il- 
luminating. 


As a colonial administrator the American 
has labored with his usual intensity, and, 
wonderfu! to tell, he has inspired the Fili- 
pino to work with almost equal zeal. Amer- 
ica, despite Kipling’s warning, has “ hustled 
the East,” and we have accomplished what 


we set out to do. These statements may 
sound somewhat sweeping, but when it is 
understood how thousands of highly trained 
Americans, distributed over the Philippine 
Islands in different kinds of work, strove, 
by experiment and invention, by individual 
initiative and by high!yv organized group ef- 
fort during twenty long years, to accom- 
plish these results, one tends to become, like 
the American in the Philippine Government 
service, not a skeptic as to the results, 
which are evident, but rather disappointed 
that so much vigorous, persistent and intel- 
ligent effort has not produced even greater 
results. 


HOME RULE FOR FILIPINOS 


Just as soon as civil government was 
established in 1901, a large measure of au- 
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tonomy was granted to the City Govern- 
ments and—in a lesser degree—to the Pro- 
vincial Governments. The Filipinos natur- 
ally made many blunders in exercising these 
new functions, for which they had had little 
if any training. The American teachers, 
of whom some 800 were scattered through 
the archipelago in 1901, rendered great as- 
sistance to these inexperienced municipal 
officials, while the three Americans in the 
Provincial Government aided and advised 
the Filipino Governor and the Filipino 
Prosecuting Attorney. But the main re- 
sponsibility for keeping these local Govern- 
ments going fell upon the Governor Gen- 
eral’s Under-Secretary, called the Executive 
Secretary. This office was first filled by 
Arthur W. Fergusson, who was a man of 
great executive ability. He advised, ad- 
monished, reprimanded, suspended, and, 
with the consent of Governor Taft, expelled 
local officials when necessary. 

In these early days it was often found 
that the Municipal President collected funds 
for the insurrection army instead of taxes 
for the use of the Municipal Government. 
It was found necessary to reduce the au- 
tonomy of the municipalities in many ways. 
First, the fiscal and accounting functions 
were taken from the Municipal President 
and given to a new officer, the Municipal 
Treasurer, who was elected by the Council.* 
In 1903 this Municipal Treasurer was 
taken entirely from the control of the Mu- 
nicipal Council, was put under civil service 
laws and regulations, and was appointed 
by the Provincial Board from an eligible 
list. Next the Municipal Treasurer was 
made a deputy of the Provincial Treasurer, 
who at that time was an American and was 
required to keep a close check on his 
deputies. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHANGES 


In the first municipalities established 
after the American occupation, the mu- 
nicipal executive, then called Alealde, had 
judicial functions.—| This was soon cor- 
rected, however, by the re-establishment of 
the office of Justice of the Peace,§ a post 


*House Doc., Vol. 100, Doc. 659, 56th Congress. 
lst Session. General Orders No. 40, Military 
Governor, 1900. 

+Act 999, Phil. Comm., Nov. 20, 1903. 

tGeneral Orders No: 43, D. of Pac., 1899. 
House Doc., Vol. 5, Doc. 2, p. 144, 56th Con- 
gress, Ist Session. 

§1902, House Doc., Vol. 7, Doc. 304, p. 18, 58th 
Congress, 2d Session. 


which had been established by the Span- 
iards in 1890. The Justice of the Peace 
was given concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Municipal President. Though this change 
"was an improvement over having the Mu- 
nicipal President exercise both executive 
and judicial functions alone, it was still far 
from satisfactory. One man was found 
“ guilty of habeas corpus proceedings,” and 
other absurd or arbitrary acts were com- 
mitted by the newly-appointed Justices. 
Governor Taft was so discouraged that he 
recommended the combining of municipal- 
ities to form larger judicial districts in 
order that fewer but abler Justices might 
be appointed. 


Nothing was done, however, except that 
several of the provincial Judges, who were 
capable jurists, called the Justices of the 
Peace of the respective provinces to the 
provincial capital and gave them lessons in 
law and court procedure. In 1912 the Jus- 
tices of the Peace were put on a semi-civil 
service basis, the fee system of remunera- 
tion was abolished, and they were placed 
on insular salary. Mr. Taft’s idea of larger 
districts was utilized at this time by put- 
ting two small municipalities under one 
Justice of the Peace in several instances. 
At present the Philippine Justices of the 
Peace are doing very well, considering their 
lack of training, the total absence of law- 
yers in most towns, and the ignorance of 
the people in regard to any phase of the 
legal side of government. 


At first the police were put entirely un- 
der control of the city officials, but this 
proved so unsatisfactory that by 1903 the 
provincial boards were required by law to 
prescribe the number of police for each 
municipality, the kind of uniform to be 
worn, and, if need be, to place all the mu- 
nicipal police in the province under the di- 
rect control of the chief constabulary of- 
ficer of the province.* In 1912 an insular 
law was passed putting all the municipal 
police in the archipelago under closer super- 
vision of the constabulary, and placing the 
office of Chief of Police on a semi-civil 
service basis. 

The Municipal Council was originally 
quite independent of the Provincial Board. 
The experiment did not prove a _ success, 


*Act. P. Comm. No. 781. 
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FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON 
Governor General of the Philippines from 
1918 to 1921 


however, and when the Executive Secretary 
began to be flooded with complaints 
against the former body he got a law passed 
giving the Provincial Board, a majority of 
whom were Americans, supervision over the 
acts of the Municipal Council.* 


THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


In the development of these various mu- 
nicipal offices there have been increases in 
autonomy as well as decreases in autonomy, 
and the increases in efficiency and initia- 
tive have been very marked. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to show only that the 
Executive Secretary and his corps of as- 
sistants were the essence of the executive 
branch of the municipal and _ provincial 
Governments, and that when by adminis- 
trative measures they could no longer make 
these local Governments work they resorted 
to legislative action, causing the local Gov- 
ernments to be changed to such a form as 


*Act. P. Comm. No. 679. 


they thought would work under existing 


conditions. 

The Executive Secretary of the Philip- 
pines is the Superintendent of the local Gov- 
ernments. Figuratively speaking, he walks 
from one local Government to the other to 
see that each is working as it should, and 
if he finds one out of adjustment he must 
put it in running order at once. The suc- 


cess of the local Governments during their 
formative period was due in a large meas- 
ure to the executive genius of Arthur W. 
Fergusson and his successor, Frank W. Car- 
penter. Both were men of remarkable 


FRANK W. CARPENTER 
Executive Secretary, later Governor of the 
Department of Mindanao and Sulu 


ability for the kind of work they had to 
perform. Mr. Fergusson died at his post in 
1909. Mr. Carpenter was promoted to a 
still more difficult position in 1914—that of 
first Civil Governor of the Moro Province— 
and was given the task of preparing the 
Moros promptly for complete absorption 
into the body politic of the Philippines. 
The Executive Secretaries since 1913 have 
striven to free the local Governments as 
much as possible from this close super- 
vision. This is. a much simpler problem 
than the one their predecessors had to 
face. Time alone will tell whether there 
has been sufficient progress aiong all lines 
to make this abandonment of close super- 
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vision of the local Governments a success. 
The gross election frauds of Camarines and 
Capiz Provinces in 1916 tend to show that 
the executive supervision has become too 
lax. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Philippine Bureau of Education not 
only fulfilled the ordinary functions of an 
educational system, but also played an im- 
portant part in the establishment of gen- 
eral peace conditions within the archipelago 
in the development of good local govern- 
ment among the adult population, and in 
the introduction of modern sanitation and 
hygiene throughout the islands. 

The American soldiers had scarcely com- 
pleted the occupation of Manila before the 
military authorities opened the 
public schools, with soldiers de- 
detailed as teachers. This policy 
was followed by the miltary com- 
manders in every town they occu- 
pied. In 1901 some eight hundred 
American teachers were brought 
from the United States and sent 
all over the archipelago to open 
primary schools in English; _ in- 
directly they served as hostages 
to the Filipino people, a guaran- 
tee of the good intentions of the 
United States. 

In 1901 no organized school 
system existed. There were only 
these 800 unsupervised American 
school teachers in more or less 
isolated stations. In most cases 
there were no schoolhouses, and 
chart classes were held in a rent- 
ed room with few, if any, benches; 
the pupils ranged in age from 6 
to 86 years. The teachers had no 
adequate or uniform texts, in 
some cases no texts at all; no 
uniform curriculum had _ been 
laid down for them, and they had 
no experience in teaching Eng- 
lish to people of a foreign tongue. 
Some Spanish texts had been in- 
herited from the Spanish era and 
some had been purchased by the 
military Government, but it was 
soon ascertained that not one 
pupil in twenty knew any more 
Spanish than English, and that no 
two sections of the people spoke 


even the same native dialect; the neces- 
sity, therefore, of teaching English, the 
only language that the instructors knew 
how to teach, became evident. By 1901 the 
Government was definitely launched upon 
the policy of teaching nothing but English 
in the schools. 


TEACHERS AS HEALTH OFFICERS 


These 800 Americans were primarily 
teachers of chart-class English. Their other 
functions were to make friends with the 
people, assist them in their local Govern- 
ment and serve as local health officers. 

A terrible epidemic of Asiatic cholera 
broke out in 1902, and it took the com- 
bined action of almost every branch of the 
Government to stop it. Those stricken with 
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cholera had about three hours of the most 
terrible suffering imaginable, and then died. 
The disease is an intestinal parasitic con- 
tagion and can be contracted only through 
the mouth; consequently, if the persons 
dying from the disease are buried in lime to 
prevent the spread of contamination from 
their bodies, and if the people of the com- 
munity cook or boil everything that they eat 
or drink, the disease cannot spread. 

It became the principal duty of these 
American teachers to see that the sanitary 
regulations were carried out. This meant 
the suspension of teaching. When a school 
teacher finds himself in an ignorant, super- 
stitious community, whose language he 
speaks poorly, if at all, and whose people 
are dying off like rats from a frightful 
disease; when he is responsible for the en- 
forcement of strict sanitary regulations that 
are new to the people, and has, perhaps, 
not even a squad of Filipino soldiers to back 
him up in his work, it is obvious that he has 
no time for school duties. Nor were his dif- 
ficulties lightened by the spreading of re- 
ports that the disease was caused by poison 
put. into the wells by the Americans. 


Such was the situation of many of the 
American teachers stationed at the 400 or 
500 isolated posts in the Philippines in that 
early period. The people objected to bury- 
ing their dead immediately without a church 
ceremony, and in at least one place the 
priest refused to perform the ceremony at 
the houses. The American teacher at this 
place saved the situation by learning the 
Lord’s Prayer in Spanish and reciting it 
after_ reading passages from a ritual in 
English as the bodies were deposited in the 
cemetery. In this way this one American 
teacher succeeded in persuading the people 
to bury their cholera victims immediately, 
although they did not know a word of the 
ritual in English, and probably did not un- 
_ derstand the Lord’s Prayer in Spanish. The 
satisfactory part of it to them was that he 
read from a book as the priest did and that 
he chanted his Spanish prayer in true 
priestly style. 


The strain put upon these early American 
teachers was so great that it is not sur- 
prising to find that quite a number died at 
their posts, and that a large percentage of 
the survivors left as soon as possible. 
a veritable “ Charge of the Light Brigade ” 


It was 


upon the ignorance and superstition of the 
Filipinos, and upon the almost insuperable 
obstacles of tropical climate and Oriental 
disease. But the commander had not blun- 
dered. There was injustice to individuals, 
of course; it is always an apparent in- 
justice to send an individual to face the 
cannon’s mouth or to labor among plague- 
infected people. The only real injustice, 
hewever, in the case of Americans in the 
Philippines is that the people in the United 
States have allowed political issues to blind 
them to the fact that the grandest heroism 
has been displayed by the American civil 
servants in our Oriental colony, and that 
this heroism has been largely unnoticed and 
urrewarded. 

THE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

What the main lines of our educational 
policy would have to be was seen almost 
from the start, and so keen were the army 
officers for the success of this work that 
many of them paid from their own pockets 
the expense of sending Filipino teachers to 


FREDERICK W. ATKINSON 
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in the Philippines 
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the Manila Normal School in April, 1901.* 
It is no uncommon occurrence even today 
for an American official to pay from his 
own pocket the money needed to make a 
certain project go when Government funds 
are lacking or are tied up by red tape. The 
big problem at the start, however, was not 
so much one of genera! policy or of pro- 
moting enthusiasm, as it was one of find- 
ing out how to develop an effective organ- 
ization. 

It was the task of Dr. Fred W. Atkinson, 
the first General Superintendent of the 
Philippine School system, to outline the 
work to be done. The actual organizing 
was accomplished by Dr. David P. Barrows, 
whe was Director of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion from 1903 to 1909. The appointment 
of Dr. Barrows was particularly fortunate, 
because he had been Superintendent of the 
Manila Schools in 1900 and 1901, had had 
experience with Filipino teachers from all 
over the islands at the Manila Normal 
School which he reorganized in 1901, and 
had just spent a year traveling over the 
archipelago in 1902 as chief of the new Bu- 
reau of Non-Christian Tribes, and studying 
the various tribes of Filipinos, their cus- 
toms, and social and economic conditions. 
A young man of vigorous emotions, splen- 
did health and strong body, and educated 





*House Doc., Vol. 5, Doc. 2, part 2, pp. 349-387. 
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both in government and in ethnology, he 
had just the equipment necessary in 1903 
to tackle the formidable task of evolving 
a compact and efficient organization out of 
the 800 Americans and more than 2,000 
l'ilipinos who at that time made up the 
personnel of the Philippine school system. 


HOW TEACHERS WERE ENCOURAGED 


One of Dr. Barrows’s most - important 
tasks was to visit the various teachers at 
their isolated stations, share their hard- 
ships, encourage them to persevere, and 
convince them that in their chief they had 
a personal friend, who saw and appreciated 
their good work. By this development of 
personal loyalty he not only succeeded in 
retaining the services of valuable teachers 
and administrators who otherwise would 
have left, but also succeeded in imposing 
necessary regulations as to standards of 
work, curriculum, reports, &c., on these 
lonesome and weary teachers—regulations 
which they never would have agreed to had 
it not been for their loyalty to the chief. 
By six years of ceaseless effort this Di- 
rector was able to bequeath to his successor 
one of the most highly organized school 
systems in the world. 

The defect in this organization in 1909 
was that, having developed it by capitaliz- 
ing personal loyalty, Dr. Barrows. refused 
to desert his friends after they had served 
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his purpose. A number of American teach- 
ers had becume inefficient because of the 
climate or for other reasons. There being 
no pension system, Dr. Barrows refused to 
throw them into the discard after their five 
or ten years of faithful service. The next 
Director, Frank R. White, did dismiss these 
teachers. He was a remarkably keen judge 
of men, and when he found a teacher or su- 
pervisor or superintendent who was no 
longer able to do his work efficiently, that 
man was asked to resign. Mr. White had 
started as a teacher in the field in 1901, and 
worked his way to the top; consequently, he 
knew every detail of the system. He com- 
pelled every American teacher to live in a 
good house, wear good clothes, and be in 
every way an example of intelligent and 
right living in the community. He perfected 
the organization and worked so ceaselessly 
for the development of the industrial work 
of the schools that he died at his post from 
general debility and consumption in the 
Summer of 1913. 


INTRODUCTION OF ATHLETICS 


The next Director, Frank L. Crone, 
made a specialty of athletic work in the 
schools, and through the effective personal 
support of the Governor General, W. 
Cameron Forbes, and the scientific assist- 
ance of E. S. Brown of the Y. M. C. A., 
the entire athletic activities of the islands 
were organized into the very efficient 
Philippine Amateur Athletic Federation. 
The Far Eastern games were instituted be- 
tween China, Japan and the Philippines in 
1913 to provide the Oriental counterpart of 
the Occidental Olympiad. The playground 
movement, which was organized throughout 
the Philippine Islands by these three Amer- 
icans in 1912 and 1913, might well serve as 
a model both as to plan and as to achieve- 
ment for similar nation-wide movements 
throughout the world. 

Dr. M. W. Marquart, who came to be 
Director of Education in 1916, had just the 
combination of thorough education, long ex- 
perience in the bureau, administrative abil- 
ity and political keenness to round out the 
policies of his predecessors, secure the very 
large appropriations necessary to provide 
school facilities for every child of school 
age, and thus complete the grand plan of 
an adequate education for every Filipino 
boy and girl. The culmination of this orig- 
inal plan is probably coincident with the 


passing of the American Directors. It is 
highly probable that a Filipino of long ex- 
perience in the bureau, who received his 
theoretical training in pedagogy in the 
United States, will succeed Dr. Marquart as 
the next Director of Philippine education. 


TAFT COMMISSION’S PLAN 


The report of the Shurman Commission 
in 1899 gave rather vague generalities re- 
garding an educational system, but by the 
end of 1900 the Taft Commission, with the 
assistance of the several educators who had 
been brought from the United States, for- 
mulated a pretty definite outline of what the 
educational system should be, and this out- 
line has proved so satisfactory that with a 
few exceptions it is embodied in the school 
system as it is today. This outline as given 
in the first report of the Taft Commission 
on Nov. 30, 1900, is as follows: 


1. The system of instruction in the Philip- 
pine Islands must be, at least in the begin- 
ning, largely centralized. There will be a 
general Superintendent of Education and as 
many Assistant Superintendents as there are 
departments. 

2. There will be need for a system of local 
advisory boards. 

3. Textbooks, charts, stationery and Eng- 
lish teachers will have to be furnished to 
municipalities by the Insular Government. 

4. As far as possible, school buildings will 
have to be constructed and native teachers 
supported by local taxaticn. 

5. All supported by 
must be free and non-sectarian. 

6. Emphasis must be placed upon elemen- 
tary education of the masses. 

7. The education furnished must be of a 
practical utilitarian character. What is at- 
tempted in the way of instruction must be 
done thoroughly, and the aim must be in 
particular to see that the children acquire 
in school skill in using their hands and 
heads in a way to earn a livelihood. 

8. Normal, agricultural, commercial and 
trade schools will early receive attention. 

9. Native teachers must be paid more than 
under Spanish rule, and in every way pos- 
sible teaching be made a desirable calling. 
Native teachers in office will be taught a 
broader and more thorough conception of 
education. To this end courses of instruc- 
tion for teachers will be provided. Teachers 
will be examined, certified and classified. 

10. The present educational system will be 
modernized and secularized and adapted to 
the needs of a people who have hitherto been 
deprived of the opportunities of a rational 
education.* 


schools public funds 


*House Doc., Vol. 12, 
2d Session. 


p. 118, 56th Congress, 
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The Filipinos were ready for such a 
reform in their school system, because, in 
the main, they were thirsting for education 
for their children. They were very much 
opposed to the domination of the Spanish 
friars, of whom they had just been rid, and 
they looked upon book education as one of 
the “open sesames” to liberty, prosperity 
and happiness. As early as the school year 
of 1899-1900 the Military Government re- 
ported as follows: 

Great activity is observabie in all garri- 
soned towns in the establishment of schools 
of primary instruction. The results attained 
are measurably due to the initiative of local 
commanding officers, but are to be mainly 
redited to the themselves, among 
whom the desire for educational facilities 
is everywhere general and unmistakable, 
and who have expended considerable sums 
of money for such purposes collected through 
the medium of municipal taxation and pri- 
vate subscription. 

There were 100,000 pupils attending the 
schools opened by the military commanders 
at this early period.* 


people 


MOST CENTRALIZED SYSTEM 


The outline of the Taft Commission was 
put into operation as rapidly as possible. 
The system was centralized till today it is 
the most highly centralized school system 
in the world. It is very probable that 
from now on the tendency will be to de- 
centralize it, as the younger, public-school- 
educated generation of Filipinos takes con- 
trol of the Municipal and Provincial Govern- 
ments; the degree of decentralization that 
characterized the school system of the 
United States in times past, however, will 
never be established in the Philippines, be- 
cause the movement of the entire educa- 
tional world is toward more, rather than 
less, centralization. The Philippine school 
system at present is an extreme form that 
is justifiable only when the mass of the 
people are illiterate, inexperienced in school 
affairs, and under the impelling necessity 
of rising rapidly to a higher plane of civili- 
zation in order to survive in that competi- 
tion of nations which they can not escape. 

The local Advisory Boards that were es- 
tablished from 1900 to 1905 served a useful 
purpose at first in securing local support, 
but the total ignorance of the adult popula- 


"House Doc., Vol. 11, Doc. 2, p. 26, 56th Con- 
gress, 2d Session. 


tion with regard to modern education made 
these local boards more of a nuisance than 
otherwise, once the school system was or- 
ganized. They gradually fell into disuse 
and are a rarity in the islands at the pres- 
ent time. But when the public-school-edu- 
cated generation comes into control of local 
affairs it is probable that some form of 
local school board will be established, and 
will assume its proper réle in the public 
school system. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE 
TEACHERS 


After a .sufficient number of native 
teachers had been developed, the American 
teachers were assigned to the higher grades 
or were used as supervisors, while the Fili- 
pino teachers were given complete charge 
of the classroom in the lower grades. At 
the present time American teachers are to 
be found only in the high schools or in 
supervisory work, the Filipino teachers, 
14,000 in number, having developed suffi- 
ciently to do all the teaching of English and 
other subjects in the primary and _ inter- 
mediate grades. These native instructors 
are nearly all supported by municipal taxka- 
tion. The Insular Government provides 
some 1,800 teachers from insular funds, 
but four-fifths of these are Filipinos and 
ali are supervising teachers or teachers in 
the high schools and larger intermediate 
schools. 

There are several provinces where every 
school official, superintendent, high school 
principal, supervisor, and teacher, is a Fili- 
pino. After the first pioneer work, from 
1901 to 1905, when 800 American teachers 
were sent into the unknown wilderness of 
the Philippines, the general movement of 
the American teaching force has been one 
of retreat before the rising generation of 
Filipino teachers. Now there are a number 
of Filipino Superintendents, a _ Filipino 
Assistant Director of the Bureau, and a 
Filipino Under-Secretary of the Department 
of Public Instruction, who on several occa- 
sions has been Acting Secretary of Public 
Instruction. 


The justification of an imperialistic poli- 
cy, according to Professor Hobson, the Eng- 
lish authority on anti-imperialism, is that 
it shall as rapidly as possible make itself 
unnecessary. The American educator is 
rapidly doing this very thing in the Philip- 
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pine Islands. Although his retreat has 
been too rapid at times, there can be no 
doubt that in a few more years the Ameri- 
can educator will be found in the Philip- 
pines only as a specialist. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


Elementary education of the masses has 


been the chief aim of the school system. . 


Nearly all the pupils are in the four 
primary grades, and nearly all the school 
money is spent on these grades. A certi- 
ficate is given for the completion of this 
four-year primary course, as is done in the 
United States for the completion of the 
eighth grade. The four-year primary course 
has been designed with the idea in mind 
that relatively few of the pupils would 
ever go beyond the fourth grade. The 
Philippine school authorities are ready at 
any time to revise this course, if it is found 
that even one-third of the pupils will attend 
for a fifth or sixth year; but at present 
not even one-fourth of the pupils take the 
fourth year, and scarcely one-tenth take the 
first year of the intermediate grades.* 
The curriculum is as utilitarian as twenty 
years of steady effort and experience have 
enabled the school authorities to make it. 
Splendid normal, agricultural, commercial 
and trade schools have been established— 
for advanced pupils. In the primary schools 
every possible effort has been made to work 
out a system of industrial training that 
will equip the mass of Filipinos for earn- 
ing a better living. Gardening and simple 
agriculture are taught from the first grade 
on. So also are the simple handicrafts, so 
that in the evenings, and when other duties 
do not need their time, they can, on leaving 
school, make hats, baskets, mats, slippers 
and lace, either for their own use or for 
sale. The girls are taught plain sewing 
ana the rudiments of housekeeping. The 
boys are taught simple carpentry in wood 
and bamboo. Without having worked in 
the Philippine school system itself it is im- 
possible for one to appreciate how con- 
scientiously and vigorously the school teach- 
ers and higher authorities have labored to 
devise by invention, experiment and past 
experience a curriculum and methods of 
instruction that will give the Filipino youth 
in four years of schooling the equipment 


*See Ann. Rep’t Dir. Edu., 1910 to 1918. 


he must have to become the provider for a 
decently supported and happy family, and 
a good citizen of a self-governing country. 

The salary reform recommended by the 
Taft Commission was not carried out to any 
great extent prior to 1918, for the simple 
reason that the money was not available. 
Up to 1912 it was not uncommon to find 
a Filipino teaching in a village school 
regularly day after day without getting 
one cent of salary. He did it because his 
year’s teaching experience, thus gained, in- 
creased very greatly his chance of being 
appointed as a salaried teacher the next 
year. The salary paid under the American 
régime is much greater than that of the 
Spanish era, but the cost of living is also 
much higher. It is doubtful if the increase 
up to 1918 was as great as the increase in 
prices plus the increase in standard of liv- 
ing. Fortunately the rapidly increasing 
supply of educated Filipinos and the present 
financial prosperity of the Government 
have combined to make the problem of se- 
curing good teachers at reasonable salaries 
a fairly simple one. ’ 


HIGH PITCH OF ENDEAVOR 


The Filipino teachers of the last two dec- 
ades should go down in history as patriots 
who made their country free, and did not 
spare themselves to accomplish this libera- 
tion. When change is in the air and the 
feeling is abroad that the future holds great 
things in store for the people of a certain 
country that people seems to get keyed up 
to self-sacrifice and the achievement of 
great things. This spirit characterized the 
pioneers (‘ conquistadores”) of colonial 
Spain in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies; it made the reign of Elizabeth a 
golden age for England; it made the Thir- 
teen Colonies rise to superhuman efforts 
and achievement at the end of the eight- 
eenth century, and did the same for the 
States of the Middle West in the nineteenth. 
There is evidence that it is doing the same 
for the Filipinos today. There may be ra- 
cial limitations to what they can achieve, 
but ten years of study have convinced me 
that the younger generation of Filipinos is 
being gradually keyed up to the pitch that 
will make possible achievements that could 
not be expected of the same people under 
normal conditions. If this keyed-up energy 
of self-sacrifice is properly directed it will 
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bring about a change in Philippine condi- 
tions that will make unnecessary the con- 
tinued expenditure of such extraordinary 
efforts. In the life of a nation, as in that 
of an individual, it is only at a crisis that 
great deeds are required. 

Filipino teachers have taught primary 
schools of a hundred or more pupils all day 


long, then gone home at night and studied . 


with desperation to pass the fifth or sixth 
grade examination at the end of the year in 
order not to be barred from teaching the 
next year by the requirements of the Su- 
perintendent’s office. When the provincial 
Normal Institute convened in November 
these teachers were required to cover in five 
weeks the work which the regular interme- 
diate schools or high schools took more 
than four months to cover. And when vaca- 
tion time came many of them were expected 
to have saved enough from their pittance 
of a salary to go to Manila or Iloilo and 
spend that vacation in a normal school. 
Nothing was thought of asking and expect- 
ing a teacher to walk ten or fifteen miles 
through the mud or over the mountains to 
attend a teachers’ meeting every week, and, 
what.is more, they did it. 


AMERICAN EXAMPLE CONTAGIOUS 


Fifty years hence, when the Filipinos 
have found themselves, when change will 
have ceased to be in the air, and when the 
cold argument of hopes unrealized will have 
damped their ardor, it will be useless to 
try to drive the Filipino school teachers in 
this extreme manner. But the Filipinos are 
making their history today, and they feel 
it, even though they do not realize it. Their 
strenuous efforts do credit both to them and 
to those Americans who by their own ex- 
ample and enterprise spurred the natives 
to this pitch of endeavor. 

The example of the Americans, indeed, 
has made teaching a desirable calling. Like 
Garibaldi, the American teachers have said, 
“With me you will find hunger, thirst, 
cold, heat, no pay. Let whosoever loves 
his country follow me!” Like Garibaldi, 
these Americans have had a contagious en- 
thusiasm for their work. They have shown 
pride at having taught youngsters to read 
and speak English; the Filipino youth, in 
consequence has come to think that teach- 
ing is a desirable calling for a vigorous, 
educated person. The Filipino teacher was 


averse to soiling his hands in a school- 
garden, but the high-salaried, fine-looking 
American teacher, and also the still higher- 
salaried American Superintendent, seemed 
to delight in tending the garden, breathing 
in the fresh odor of new-turned soil, and 
watching the seeds sprout into plants, the 
plants burst into bloom, and the blossoms 
give way to ripening fruit; thus, by the 
irresistible force of the imitative instinct 
and the contagion of bubbling enthusiasm, 
these Filipino teachers came to look upon 
manual labor as a thing to be proud of, in- 
stead of a sign of ignorance and servitude. 


In addition to school and home gardening, 
handicraft work and carpentry work, the 
pupils of the Philippine public schools have 
to do all the work of improving the school 
grounds. It is a part of the classroom 
pregram. They clear and level the ground, 
plant the Bermuda grass joints in rows, build 
fences, plant also the flowers and shrubbery 
and keep them in condition and build fences. 
The Philippine schools can boast of better- 
kept grounds and athletic fields than can any 
State School system in America, and it is 
all due to the manual work of teachers and 
pupils. There is absolutely no doubt that 
the American public school system in the 
Philippines has made manual labor respect- 
able for the younger Filipinos. Such re- 
spect for manual labor is absolutely impera- 
tive in a country like the Philippine Islands, 
where prosperity depends on agricultural 
development. The conversion of the edu- 
cated Filipino in his attitude toward manual 
labor has been a wonderful achievement. 
The English in India said it could not be 
done. It has been done in the Philippines 
by means of the public schools. Today the 
labor supply is more satisfactory where 
there are schools than where there are no 
schools. Furthermore, the many Filipino 
teachers who now do manual labor in the 
field, in the shop or on road construction 
during vacation to earn more money, bear 
witness to the extent to which Filipino 
ideas have changed regarding education and 
manual labor. 


In accordance with the last item in the 
original outline of the Taft Commission for 
Philippine education the schools have been 
modernized and secularized and adapted to 
the needs of the people. It is the boast of 
the Philippine Bureau of Education that : 


“No other school system has been so spes ,’ rs : 
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cifically adapted to the needs of its peo-+ 
ple.” 


EFFECTS OF THE WAR 


By cutting off the supply of European 
laces and embroideries, the world war en- 
abled the dexterous Filipinos to show what 
they could do. With their ten years of 
public school training in lace and embroi- 
dery work, the pupils and former pupils be- 
gan supplying the American demand for 
hand-made waists and lingerie. Philippine 
designs became the style, and the export 
of hand-made waists and lingerie from the 
Philippine Islands jumped from a few taoi- 
sand dollars’ worth in 1912 to a value of 
more than $4,500,000 in 1918. Filipino 
girls with only a fourth or fifth grade edu- 
cation are now making twice the normal 
daily wage for manual labor by their skill 
in lace and embroidery work. The eco- 
nomic independence of Filipino women, 
gained by skilled labor on a large scale, is 
bound to have a profound influence on the 
future social life of the Islands. 

The war also gave a great impetus to 
the gardening and food-production cain- 
paign, which the Bureau of Education, in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, had been pushing since 1908. Corn 
production was quadrupled, rice product'on 
was increased, and the growing of whole- 
some vegetables became general among the 
families having children in the pubiic 
schools. The primary schools, which place 
special emphasis on practical farming, have 
been the prime factor in civilizing the Moros 
and in inducing the mountain peoples to 


Se ee ne 
give up their roaming life, to form settled 
villages, and to become peaceful farmers. 
The varied diet which now has become gen- 
eral throughout the public-school towns of 
the archipelago has practically elim‘nated 
beri beri from these communities.* 

In order to complete the development of 
this public school system, tried and tested 
through twenty years of strenuous evolu- 
tion, Dr. Marquart, the Director of Educa- 
tion, and the Hon. Sergio Osmena, leader 
of the Filipino people and Premier of the 
present administration, in 1918 worked out 
a new educational program and 
$30,000,000 appropriation to put it through. 
By this plan it is contemplated that pri- 
mary education for every Filipino child of 
school age will be a realized fact by 1923. 
This large sum is a continuing appropriz- 
tion, in addition to the regular public 
schools appropriation, which averages $10,- 
000,000 annually. 

So universal education has been attained, 
and one of the best school systems of the 
world developed within twenty-five years 
of the American entrance into these Is- 
lands. It is a miracle of American effi- 
ciency, American ideals, and Filipino co- 
operation. The Philippine public school sys- 
tem is the finest fruit of American democ- 
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‘racy produced outside the favoring clime 


of the United States. It was the marvel 
of the International Educational Congress 
at the Panama Pacific Exposition of 1915. 
*Beri beri is a serious dropsical disease caused 
by eating nothing but polished rice, which lacks 


phosphorus and other elements essential to 
proper nutrition. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF BRITISH POWER 


DMIRAL VON TIRPITZ, ex-Minister 

of the German Navy under the Kaiser, 
in an interview given in Baden on Feb. 16, 
1921, voiced the old German jealousy of 
England in the form of a warning to the 
United States. The burden of his warning 
was: Look out for Japan and England! 
“Tt must be considered,” he said, “ that 
England has gained absolute supremacy in 
Europe; that her power covers all Africa, 
Mesopotamia and India, and that she now 
holds the keys to the Mediterranean, at 
Constantinople, the Suez Canal and Gibral- 


tar. This control counterbalances the com- 
pactness of America’s territory.” Further- 
more, declared the Admiral, England, re- 
gardless of her treaty with Japan and her 
friendship with America, would turn where 
her political interests lay in case of a 
conflict between Japan and the United 
States. 

“The English,” he concluded, “would do as 
they have successfully done for centuries, 
with the result that Europe is now ruined 
while England herself, as always, stands 
there lord of the world.” 





MANDATES AND AMERICA’S STAND 
REGARDING THEM 


President Wilson’s warning to the Allies that mandates for ex-German. colonies must 
not be alotted or deyined without consulting the United States—Important notes on 


Mesopotamia and Yap—Text oy the typicai 


HE question of distributing the former 
7. German and Turkish territories among 

the allied and associated powers has 
recently acquired new prominence, owing te 
the attitude of the United States regarding 
mandates. The Allies had assumed, after 
our failure to ratify the Peace Treaty, that 
the Supreme Council possessed the power 
to allocate mandates—while‘the League of 
Nations was to define and control them— 
without consulting the United States., It 
was considered that the United States, 
though it was one of the participants in 
the victory over Germany, had lost the 
right of consultation by its rejection of the 
treaty and its refusal to send representa- 
tives to sit in the League Council. 

That this was neither the understanding 
nor the intention of President Wilson was 
first brought out plainly in a note sent to 
Earl Curzon, the British Foreign Minister, 
by Secretary Colby last November. In this 
note the United States Government put on 
potérd its objections to the British mandate 
for Mesopotamia. Its contention, referring 
specifically to oil ‘concessions, was that all 
mandates should leave an open door of free, 
business opportunity for every nation in the 
mandated territory. When thé British reply 
arrived in March it rejected this contention, 
so far as Mesopotamia was concerned, de- 
claring that Great Britain would not “ dis- 
criminate ” against its own nationals there, 
some of whom had acquired monopolistic 
rights in Mesopotamia before mandates 
were conceived, and-even before the out- 
break of: thé war. Here-the matter still 
rests, awaiting the action of~ President 
Harding and Secretary Hughes. 

Meanwhile President Wilson had shown 
no intention of letting the question drop, as 
was shown by the attitude of the Govern- 
ment’s representatives at the International 
Congress of Communications, held at Wash- 
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mandate over German Southwest Africa 


ington, in sessions several times adjourned 
and resumed from November to March. The 
whole question of mandates became acute in 
the controversy that arose at this congress 
between the United States and Japan with 
regard to cable control on the Island of 
Yap. Japan, supported by both Great Brit- 
ain and France, declined to give up the ab- 
solute sovereignty over this far-off island 
in the Pacific, which the Supreme Council 
and the League of Nations had assigned her 
as mandatary. 

The next movement of the United States 
was to send an official protest to the 
League Council regarding the allocation of 
this mandate to Japan, seizing at the same 
time the opportunity to reassert its right to 
consultation on mandates before they were 
submitted to the Council. [The Yap contro- 
versy is treated separately in an article on 
page 108.] The acuteness of the situa- 
tion was considerably relieved at the be- 
ginning of March by the reply of the Coun- 
cil of. the League, which showed a concilia- 
tory spirit by promising to defer considera- 
tion of the mandates already assigned until 
such time as the United States should be 
able to take part in the discussions. Only 
in respect to the Yap mandate did the Coun- 
cil fail to give the American Government 
satisfaction. The allocation of mandates, it 
said, concerned solely the Supreme Council, 
and the League’s function was confined to 
defining the powers of the mandates as- 
signed. Further action by the United States 
Government then awaited President Hard- 
ing’s inauguration. 

The full text of the American note to the 
Council of the League of Nations in Paris 
was made public by Secretary Colby on 
Feb. 24. It read as follows: 

Feb. 21, 1921. 

To the President and Members of the Couneil ! 

of the League of Nations. ; 

Gentlemen: The Government of the United ’ 
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States has received information that the 
Council of the League of Nations at its 
meeting which is to be heid in Paris on this 
date (Feb. 21) proposes to consider at lengtn 
the subject of mandates, including their 
terms, provisions and allocation, and accord- 
ingly takes this opportunity to deliver to the 
Council of the League of Nations a copy of 
its note addressed under date of Nov. 20, 
1920, to his Excellency Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston, the British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, in which the views of the 
United States are quite fully set forth 
regarding the nature of the responsibilities 
of mandatory powers. 


The attention of the Council of the League 
of Nations is particularly invited to the 


request therein made on behalf of this Gov- 
ernment that the draft mandate forms 
intended to be submitted to the League of 
Nations be communicated to this Government 
for its consideration before submission to 
the Council of the League, in order trat the 
Council might thus have before it an expres- 
sion of the opinion of the Government of uie 
United States on the form of such mandates 
and a clear indication of the basis upon 
which the approval of this Government, 
which is essential to the validity of any 
determinations which may be reacheau, might 
be anticipated and received. 

It was furthermore stated in said note 
that the establishment of the mandate prin- 
ciple, a new principle in international rela- 
tions and one in which the public opinion 
of the world is taking special interest, would 
seem to require the frankest discussion from 
all pertinent points of view, and the opinion 
was expressed that suitable publicity shoulu 
be given to the drafts of mandates whicn it 
is the intention to submit to the Council In 
order that the fullest opportunity might be 
afforded to consider their terms in relation 
to the obligations assumed by the mandatory 
powers and the respective interests of all 
Governments who deem themselves concerned 
or affected. 

A copy of this note was transmitted to the 
Governments of France and Italy, requesting 
an interpretation by each Government of the 
provisions of the agreement between Great 
Britain, Italy and France, signed at Sévres 
on Aug. 10, 1920, relating to the creation of 
spheres of special interest in Anatolia, in 
the light of this Government’s note to the 
British Government of Nov. 20, 1920. 

A reply has thus far been received only 
from the French Government, in which at- 
tention is directed to Article X. of the so- 
ealled Sévres Treaty, which provides in favor 
of nationals of thir. powers for all economic 
purposes free access to the so-called zones 
of special interest. 

THE PACIFIC MANDATE 

This Government is also in receipt of In- 
formation that the Council of the League 
of Nations at its meeting at Geneva on 
Dec. 17 last approved among other man- 
dates a mandate to Japan embracing “ all 


the former German islands situated in the 
Pacific Ocean and lying north of the 
equator.”’ The text of this mandate to 
Japan, which was received by this Govern- 
ment, and which, according to available 
information, was approved by the Council, 
contains the following statement: 

** Whereas, the principals of the Allied and 
Associated Powers agreed that in accord- 
ance with Article XXII., Part 1 (Covenant 
of the League of Nations) of the said 
Treaty, a mandate should be conferred upon 
His Majesty the Emperor of Japan to ad- 
minister the said islands and have proposed 
that the mandate should be formulated in 
the following terms,’’ &c., 

The Government of the United States takes 
this opportunity, respectfully and in the most 
friendly spirit, to submit to the President 
und members of the Council of the League 
that the statement above quoted is incorrect, 
and is not an accurate recital of the facts. 

On the contrary, the United States, which 
is distinctly included in the very definite and 
constantly used descriptive phrase “ the 
principal allied and associated powers,’’ has 
rot agreed to the terms or provisions of the 
mandate which is embodied in this text, nor 
has it agreed that a mandate should be con- 
ferred upon Japan covering all the former 
German islands situated in the Pacific Ocean 
and lying north of the equator. 

The United States has never given its con- 
sent to the inclusion of the Island of Yap in 
any proposed mandate to Japan, but, on the 
other hand, at the time of the discussion of 
a mandate covering the former German is- 
lands in the Pacific north of the equator, and 
in the course of said discussion, President 
Wilson, acting on behalf of this Government, 
was particular to stipulate that the question 
of the disposition of the Island of Yap should 
be reserved for future consideration. 

Subsequently this Government was _in- 
formed that certain of the principal allied 
and associated powers were under the im- 
Eression that the reported decision of the Su- 
preme Council, sometimes described as the 
Council of Four, taken at its meeting on May 
7, 1919, included or inserted the Island of 
Yap in the proposed mandate to Japan. 

This Government, in notes addressed to the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan, has set forth at length its conten- 
tion that Yap had, in fact, been excepted 
from this proposed mandate, and was not to 
be included therein. Furthermore, by direc- 
tion of President Wilson, the respective Gov- 
ernments above mentioned were informed 
that the Government of the United States 
sould not concur in the reported decision of 
May 7, 1919, of the Supreme Council. 

The information was further conveyed that 
the reservations which had previously been 
made by this Government regarding the Is- 
land of Yap were based on the view that the 
Island of Yap necessarily constitutes an in- 
dispensable part of any scheme or practi- 
cable arrangement of cable communication 
in the Pacific and that its free and unham- 
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pered use should not be Hhmited or controlled 
by any one power. 
POSITION WAS MADE CLEAR 

While this Government has never assented 
to the inclusion of the Island of Yap in the 
proposed mandate to Japan, it may be point- 
ed out that even if one or more of the other 
principal aliied and associated powers Were 
under a misapprehension as to tiie inclusion 
of this island in the reported decision on 
May 7, 1919, nevertheless the notes, above 
mentioned, of the Government of the United 
States make clear the position of this Gov- 
ernment in the matter. 

At the time when the several notes were 
addressed to the respective Governments 
above mentioned, a final agreement had not 
been reached as to the terms and allccation 
of mandates covering the former German 
islands in the Pacific. 

Therefore the position taken in the matter 
by the President on behalf of this Govern- 
ment and clearly set forth in the notes re- 
ferred to necessarily had the result of ef- 
fectively withdrawing any suggestion or 
implication of asset, mistakenly imputed 
to this Government, long before Dec. 17, 
1920, the date of the council’s meeting at 
Geneva, 

As one of the principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers, the United States has an 
equal concern and an inseparable interest 
with the other principal allied and asso- 
ciated powers in the overseas possessions of 
Germany, and concededly an equal voice in 
their disposition, which it is respectfully sub- 
mitted cannot be undertaken or effectuated 
without its assent. The Government of the 
United States therefore respectfully states 
that it cannot regard itself as bound by the 
terms and provisions of said mandate and 
desires to record its protest against the re- 
ported decision of Dec. 17, last, of the Coun- 
cil of the League cf Nations in relation there- 
to, and at the same time to request that the 
council, having obviously acted under a mis- 
apprehension of the facts, should reopen the 
question for the further consideration which 
the proper settlement of it clearly requires. 

Accept, -gentlemen, the assurance of my 
high consideration. 

BAINBRIDGE COLBY, 


Seerctary of State. 
THE COUNCIL’S REPLY 


The reply of the League Council to Sec- 
retary Colby’s note was handed to the 
American Ambassador at Paris on March 1. 
It ccnceded the American Government’s 
right to be consulted in the determination 
of mandates. It reported the League Coun- 
cil’s decision to postpone consideration 
and action on the mandates for Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria, Palestine and South Africa 
until May or June of the present year, in 
order to enable the United States to set 


forth its 
nute was as follows: 


views on them. The text of the 


To the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America: 
I am directed by the Council of the League 


_ of Nations to acknowledge the receipt of your 


communication of Feb. 21 on certain matters 
connected with the mandates which under 
the provisions of the covenant will define 
the responsibilities and limit the pcwers of 
the Governments intrusted with the adminis- 
tration of various territories outside Europe 
formerly in the possession of Germany and 
Turkey. 

The main points brought out in the 
American note, if I may be permitted to 
summarize them, are that the United States 
must be consulted before any mandates are 
allotted or defined and that the frankest 
discussion from all pertinent points of view 
should be encouraged. In the ‘‘A’’ man- 
dates exception is taken to the _ possible 
limitation of commercial opportunity as re- 
gards oil in Mesopotamia, and in the ‘‘C”’ 
mandates to the allocation of the Island 
of Yap to Japan. 

The Council wishes to express its deep 
satisfaction at the interest shown by your 
Government in this question, which the 
Council has long felt to be among the most 
important assigned to the League. Undoubt- 
edly also it is one of the most difficult, and 
the Council not orly welcomes but feels 
justified in claiming the sympathy and sup- 
port of the Governments which devised the 
scheme which the Council is required to 
administer. 

The most fundamental contention brought 
fcerward by the American note is that the 
“approval of the United States of America 
is essential to the validity of any determina- 
tion which may be reached’’ respecting the 
mandates which have been or may be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the Council. The 
United States was one of the leading actors 
both in the war and in the negotiations for 
peace. The rights which it acquired are not 
likely to be challenged in any quarter. But 
the American Government will itself recog- 
nize that the situation is complicated by the 
fact that the United States—for reasons 
which the Council would be the last to 
question—has so far abstained from ratifying 
the Peace Treaty, and has not taken her seat 
on the Council of the League of Nations. 

The Council might easily have dwelt on the 
controversial aspects of the American note. 
But this procedure would ill represent their 
true attitude. They prefer to examine the 
subject from the broad basis of international 
co-operation and friendship, in the belief that 
this course will appeal to the spirit of justice 
of the Government and people of the United 
States. 

The Council has taken several important 
decisions with regard to mandates, which it 
confidently hopes will commend themselves 
to the American Government. 

The Council had already determined on 
Feb. 21, before the receipt of the American 
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nete, te postpone the consideration of the 
“A”? mandates for former Turkish posses- 
sions, including .Mesopotamia. No conclu- 
sions will, therefore, be reached with regard 
to ‘“‘A’’ mandates until the United States 
Government has had an_ opportunity to 
express its views. 

The Council had expected to approve finally 
at the session now being held the ‘‘ B’’ man- 
cates for the former Central African colonies 
for Germany. In view of the desire ex- 
pressed by the United States, the Council is, 
however, deferring its consideration of these 
mandates until its next session, which will 
probably take place in May or June. It is 
hoped that the delay will not hamper the ad- 
ministrative progress of these territories. 

The Council invites the United States to 
take part in the discussions at its forthcom- 
ing meting, when the final decisions as to the 
‘A’’ and ‘‘'B”’ mandates will, it is hoped, 
be taken. A problem so intricate and in- 
volved as that of the mandates can hardly be 
handled by the interchange of formal notes. 
It can only be satisfactorily solved by per- 
sonal contact and by direct exchange of opin- 
icn. Not only do such direct negotiations, 
which correspond to the true spirit of the 
League of Nations, effect an increase of free- 
dom, flexibility and speed, but they create a 
spirit of mutual good-will and co-operation 
among people meeting around the same table. 

Regarding the third type of mandates, the 
“C" group of former German possessions 
in South Africa and the Pacific, the Council 
has not the advantage of the same liberty of 
action as in the ‘‘ A’’ and ‘‘B’’ types. The 
‘““C"’ mandates were defined by the Council 
at its meeting in Geneva on Dee. 17, 1920. 
The main American objection in this case, it 
is understood from your Excellency’s note, 
is to the effect that the Island of Yap was in- 
cluded by the Council in the mandate given 
to Japan, whereas your Excellency states 
that the United States has on several occa- 
sions refused to agree to the allocation of 
this island to any one State. 

The League of Nations Council would re- 
mind your Excellency that the allocation of 
all the mandated territories is a function of 
the Supreme Council, and not of the Council 
of the League. The League is concerned not 
with the allocation, but with the administra- 
tion of these territories. Having been noti- 
fied in the name of the allied and associated 
powers that all the islands north of the equa- 
tor had been allocated to Japan, the Council 
of the League merely fulfilled its responsi- 
bility of defining the terms of the mandate. 

Consequently, if a misunderstanding exists 
as to the allocation of the Island of Yap, 
that misunderstanding would seem to be be- 
tween the principal allied powers rather than 
between the United States and the League. 
However, in view of the American conten- 
tion, the Council of the League has hastened 
to forward the American note to the Govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, Italy and 
* Japan. 
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The Council hopes that explanations will 


United States 
Government, and that reciprocal good-wiu 


prove satisfactory to the 


will find a solution in harmony with the gen- 
crous spirit which inspired the principle of 
tne mandates. 
GASTAO DA CUNHA, 
President of the Couneil of the League of 
nations. 
Paris, March 1, 1921. 


THREE CLASSES OF MANDATES 


The three classes of mandates referred to 


in the foregoing notes—designated as “ A,” 


“B” and “C”—are those created by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Under Article 22, 
Clauses 3 to 7, the various types of mandate 
are generally defined. The category that 
has since become known as “Class A” is 
there defined as follows: 

The character of the mandate must differ 
according to the stage of the development 
of the people, the geographical situation of 
the territory, its economic conditions and 
other similar circumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to 
the Turkish Empire have reached a stage of 
development where their existence as inde- 
pedendent nations can be provisionally ree- 
ognized subject to the rendering of adminis- 
trative advice and assistance by a man- 
datary until such time as they are able to 
stand alone. The wishes of these commu- 
nities must be a_ principal gonsideration in 
the selection of the mandatary. 


The category that has since become 
known as “Class B” is defined in the 
treaty thus: 

Other peoples, especially those of Central 
Africa, are at such a stage that the man- 
datary must be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the territory under conditions that 
will guarantee freedom of conscience and 
religion, subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals, the prohibition of 
abuses such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic and the liquor traffic, and the pre- 
vention of the establishment of fortifica- 
tions or military and nayal bases and of 
military training of the natives for other 
than police purposes and the defense of ter- 
ritory, and will also secure equal opportuni- 
ties for the trade and commerce of other 
members of the League. 

“Class C ” is defined in these terms: 

There are territories, such as Southwest 
Africa and certain of the South Pacific 
islands, which, owing to the .sparseness of 
their population or their small size, or their 
remoteness from the centres of civilization; 
or their geographical contiguity to the ter- 
ritory of the mandatary, and other circum- 
stances, can be best administered under the 
laws of the mandatary as integral portions 
of its territory, subject to the safeguards 





mentioned in the interests of the in- 


digenous population. 


above 


DISTRIBUTION OF MANDATES 


Types of “ Class A” are the British man- 
date for Mesopotamia and Palestine, and 
the French mandate for Syria. “B” is 
represented by the British mandates for 
Togoland and the Cameroons, the French 
mandates for part of the same territories, 
the British mandate for the former German 
East Africa. Under “Class C” fall all 
the Pacific group: New Zealand’s mandate 
for Samoa; Australia’s mandate for New 
Guinea, and the other islands south of the 
equator; Great Britain’s mandate for the 
island of Nauru; South Africa’s mandate 
for Southwest Africa; Japan’s mandate for 
the Pacific islands north of the equator— 
the Caroline Islands, the Marshall Islands, 
the Island of Yap, the Ladrones Islands, 
{except Guam), the Island of Ogasawara. 

The 
type have 
the exception of the one for Palestine. 


” 


mandate drafts for the “Class A 
not as yet been publHshed, with 
The 
refusal of the League Council to make the 
terms of these mandates public arcused con- 
siderable hostility in the Assembly of the 
League during its recent sessions in Geneva. 
Recommendations to the Council adopted by 
the Assembly included one to the effect 
that “ future drafts of mandates should be 
published before they are decided on by-the 
Council.” Six other recommendations were 
made. The first three deait with the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, the crea- 
tion of which was approved by the Council 
on Dec. 1, 1920. It was recommended that 
(1) the members of this commission should 
not be dismissed without the assent of the 
majority of the Assembly, (2) the commis- 
sion should include at least one woman, 
(3) the mandataries should be asked to pre- 
sent to the commission a report on the re- 
cent administration of the territories con- 
fided to their care, of which, generally 
speaking, they have already been in armed 
occupation. In regard: to mandates “A” 
it was recommended that (1) the manda- 
tary should not be allowed to make use of 
its position to increase its military strength, 
(2) the mandatary should not be allowed to 
use its power under the mandate to exploit 
for itself or its friends the natural re- 
sources of the mandated territory, (3) an 
organic law should be passed in the man- 
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dated territories as soon as possible, and 
before coming into force should be sub- 
mitted to the League for consideration. 


WATCHFUL WAITING 


It was in reference to stipulation (2) in 
regard to mandates “A” that the Wash- 
ington Government, in its note sent to the 
allied powers last November, stated its 
views regarding the nature of the responsi- 
bilities of mandatory powers. In this same 
communication the United States asked that 
“the draft mandate forms intended to be 
submitted to the League of Nations should 
be communicated to this Government for its 
consideration before submission to the 
Council of the League.” The dissatisfac- 
tion of the United States with the terms of 
the British mandate for Mesopotamia, ac- 
cording to which outside nations were ex- 
cluded from the kLenefits of oil exploitation, 
was sharpened by official reports received 
toward the end of February that a part of 
Syria had been transferred by France ‘to 
Great Britain under an agreement con- 
cluded without reference to the League of 
Nations. This was interpreted at Wash- 
ington as an apparent violation of the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty. Further- 
more, this action had been taken without 
consulation with the United States. 

Nor was the apprehension of the Amer- 
ican officials diminished by receipt of the 
terms of the mandates for the African ter- 
ritories taken over by Great Britain, 
France and Belgium. (“Class B.”) These 
texts revealed that the French mandate in 
the French part of Togoland and the Came- 
roons provides that native troops may be 
raised in these districts at any time for use 
in Europe or elsewhere. This right is 
denied to the British and the Belgians in 
the territories which they will control. Fur- 
thermore, the Britich and Belgian mandate 
drafts contain an article declaring for the 
principle of the “open door.” This clause 
reads as follows: 


The mandatary will insure to 411 nationals 


of States members of the League of Na- 
tions, on the same footing as his own na- 
tionals, freedom of transit and navigation, 
and complete and in- 
dustrial equality; provided that the man- 
datary shall he free to essential 
public works and services on such terms and 
conditions as he thinks just. 

Concessions for the development of the 


economic, commercial 


organize 
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national resources of the territory shall be 
granted by the mandatary without distinction 
on grounds of nationality between the na- 
tionals of ail States members of the League 
of Nations, but on such conditions as will 
maintain intact the authority of the local 

Government. 

It is said that France obtained the right 
to levy native troops in her mandated terri- 
tory only by the strongest representations, 
and it is believed that the situation thus 
created will lead to controversy in the next 
League Assembly. The measure in ques- 
ticn is in conflict with the mandate princi- 
ples laid down by President Wilson in his 
letter of Nov. 20, 1920. The open-door re- 
strictions, moreover, have a direct bearing 
upon the rights of the United States as a 
non-member of the League, and represent a 
similar violation of the idealistic principles 
laid down by the American President. 


TEXT OF THE MANDATE FOR SOUTH- 
WEST AFRICA 


The mandate for German Southwest 
Africa, the full text of which is given be- 
low, falls under “Class C” and is of spe- 


cial interest because its provisions are prac- 
tically the same as those of the Yap man- 
aate, which the United States is contesting. 
All mandates of this type confer complete 
sovereignty over the territory assigned un- 
der them. The mandate assigning German 


Seuthwest Africa to the Union of South 
Africa (British) makes it an integral part 
of that Union. The text was published by 
the League of Nations on Feb. 8, 1921, and 
the official version in full is as follows: 


Tv 


THE COUNCIL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 
Whereas by Article 119 of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany signed at Versailles on 
June 28, 1919, Germany renounced in favor 
f the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers all her rights over her oversea pos- 
including therein German South- 
Africa; and 

Whereas the Principal Allied 
ciated Powers agreed that, in accordance 
with Article 22, Part I (Covenant of the 
League of Nations) of the said treaty, a 
mandate should be conferred upon his Bri- 
tannic Majesty, to be exercised on his behalf 
by the Government of the Union of South 
Africa. to administer the territory afore- 
mentioned, and have proposed that the man- 
should be formulated in the following 
and 

Whereas his Britannic Majesty, for and 
on behalf of the Government of the Union 
of South Africa, has agreed to accept the 
mandate in respect of the said territory and 


sessions, 
west 


and Asso- 


date 


terms, 


has undertaken to exercise it on behalf of 
the League of Nations in accordance with 
the following provisions; and 

Whereas by the aforementioned Article 
22, Paragraph 8, it is provided that the de- 
gree of authority, control or administration 
to be exercised by the mandatary, not hav- 
ing been previously agreed upon by the mem- 
bers of the League, shall be explicity defined 
by the Council of the League of Nations: 

Confirming the said mandate, defines its 
terms as follows: 

Article 1—The territory over which a man- 
date is conferred upon his Britannic Majesty 
for and on behalf of the Government of the 
Union of South Africa (hereinafter called the 
mandatary) comprises the territory which 
formerly constituted the German Protec- 
torate of Southwest Africa. 

Article 2—The mandatary shall have full 
power of administration and legislation over 
the territory subject to the present mandate 
as an integral portion of the Union of South 
Africa, and may apply the laws of the Union 
of South Africa to the territory, subject to 
such local modifications as circumstances 
may require. 

The mandatary shall promote to the utmost 
the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of the inhabitants of the ter- 
yitory subject to the present mandate. 

Article 3—The mandatary shall see that the 
slave trade is prohibited, and that no forced 
labor is permitted, except for essential pub- 
lic works and services, and then only for 
adequate remuneration. 

The mandatary shall also see that the traf- 
fic in arms and ammunition is controlled in 
accordance with principles analogous to those 
laid down in the Convention relating to the 
control of the arms traffic, signed on Sept. 
10, 1919, or in any convention amending the 
same. 

The furnishing of intoxicating spirits and 
beverages to the natives shall be prohibited. 

Article 4—The military training of the na- 
tives, otherwise than for purposes of inter- 
nal police and the local defense of the terri- 
tory, shall be prohibited. Furthermore, no 
military or naval bases shall be established 
or fortifications erected in the territory. 

Article 5—Subject to the provisions of any 
local law for the maintenance of public order 
and public morals, the mandatary shall in- 
the territory freedom of conscience 
and the free exercise of all forms of wor- 
ship, and shall allow all missionaries na- 
tionals of any State member of the League 
of Nations to enter into, travel and reside 
n the territory for the purpose of prose- 
uting their calling. 

Article 6—The mandatary shall make to the 
Council of the League of Nations an annual 
report to the satisfaction of the Council, con- 
taining full information with regard to the 
territory and indicating the measures taken 
out the obligations assumed under 
Articles 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

Article 7—The consent of the Council of the 
League of Nations is required for any modi- 
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fication of the terms of the present mandate. 
The mandatary agrees that, if any dispute 
whatever should arise between the man- 
datary and another member of the League 
of Nations relating to the interpretation or 
the application of the provisions of the man- 
date, such dispute, if it cannot be settled by 
negotiation, shall be submitted to the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice provided 
for by Article 14 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

The present declaration shall be deposited 
in the archives of the League of Nations. 
Certified copies shall be forwarded by the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations 
to all powers signatories of the Treaty of 
Peace with Germany. 

Made at Geneva the 17th day of December, 
1920. 


JAPAN’S RESERVATION. 


Of other mandates assigned under “ Class 
C,” that granted to Australia for the for- 
mer German islands south of the equator— 
New Guinea, Bismarck Archipelago and 
the Solomon Islands—was published in Lon- 
don on Feb. 9. On the same date the League 
of Nations Council also published Japan’s 
declaration regarding “ Class C ” mandates 
(See below). Samoa has been assigned to 
New Zealand. A “ White Book” recently 
issued by Great Britain shows that the New 
Zealand Government, acting with the ap- 
proval of the Imperial Government, has 
not only extended the existing indentures 
of the coolie laborers, but is preparing to 
make renewed shipments of coolies under 
the supervision of British officials in Hong- 
kong. This is in direct contravention of the 
principles advocated by the American Gov- 
ernment in its November note to the allied 
powers. 





VAST and patriotic enterprise has 
been undertaken by the Touring 

Club of France. At its own expense, it is 
planning to erect a great line of white me- 
morial stones along the famous line where 
French, Belgian, British and American sol- 
diers outfought and defeated the proud 
armies of Germany. Marshal Pétain is to 





MARKING THE GREAT BATTLEFRONT 


In assenting to the sanction of the South 
Sea mandates at the meeting of the League 
of Nations Assembly in Geneva, Japan filed 
what was tantamount to a protest and res- 
ervation affecting all the “Class C” man- 
dates. This reservation was aimed at the 
Assembly’s rejection of the Japanese pro- 
posal to insert in “C” mandates a clause 
guaranteeing equal opportunities for trade 
and commerce to all outside nations. The 
reservation was published by the League of 
Nations. It read as follows: 

From the fundamental spirit of the League 
of Nations and as a question of interpretation 
of the covenant, his Imperial Japanese 
Majesty’s Government have a firm conviction 
in the justice of the claim they have hitherto 
made for the inclusion of a clause concerning 
the assurance of equal opportunities for trade 
and commerce in ‘‘C’’ mandates. But from 
the spirit of conciliation and co-operation 
and their reluctance to see the question 
unsettled any longer, they have decided to 
agree to the issue of the mandate in its 
present form. That decision, however, 
should not be considered as an acquiescence 
on the part of his Imperial Japanese 
Majesty’s Government im the submission of 
Japanese subjects to a discriminatory and 
disadvantageous treatment in the mandated 
territories; nor have they thereby discardea 
their claim that the rights and _ interests 
enjoyed by Japanese subjects in these terri-_ 
tories in the past should be fully respected. 


By the League Council’s reply to the 
Ar:merican note the whole mandate issue has 
been clarified, but the controversy, not only 
over the Island of Yap and its cable com- 
munications, but over the entire question, 
still remains one of the most important to 
which President Harding and Secretary 
Hughes have fallen heir. 


choose the site for each memorial stone. 
The design chosen was submitted by the 
sculptor, Paul Moreau Vaultier. Pyramidal 
in form, its only ornament is a soldier’s hel- 
met, surrounded by a laurel crown, and 
bearing the following inscription in French: 
“ Here was stopped the onrush of the bar- 
barians.” 
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THE CONTROVERSY OVER 
YAP ISLAND 


Summary of the dispute with Japan. due to the Allies’ action in giving away the 
sovereign rights over a Pacific island in which the United States has vital cable interests 


HE dispute which has arisen between 
the United States and Japan over the 
question of cable rights in the Island 

of Yap, the former German possession inh 
the South Pacific Ocean, was originally but 
a part of the whole problem of dividing up 
the ex-German cable lines. It has rapidly 
broadened, however, into the much more 
important matter of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s efforts to establish its rights to 
consultation on all mandates assigned by 
the Supreme Council or defined by the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

The history of the case goes back to the 
Peace Conference in Paris, when the allied 


diplomats were drafting the plans for man- 
dates over the former German colonies. It 
was later alleged by President Wilson that 
when the question arose of granting a man- 
date to Japan over certain former German 
islands north of the equator, he was par- 
ticular to move an exception in the case of 
the Island of Yap, on the ground that it 
represented the terminus of important cable 
lines necessary to the United States for un- 
interrupted communication with China and 
the Far East. It was the President’s un- 
derstanding that the validity of this excep- 
tion had been admitted, and that Japan 
would not be given the sovereignty over 





THE CONTROVERSY 


Yap when she received the mandate for the 
other German islands north of the equator. 
This was the situation when the interna- 
tional Congress of Communications was, 
called in Washington during the last weeks 
of 1920. The main function of this congress 
was to determine the disposition to be made 
of the cables taken from Germany during 
the war. The five main powers concerned— 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan and the 
United States—were represented by official 
delegates. The sessions of this international, 
conference, it soon developed, were destined 
to be stormy, subject to repeated interrup- 
tions, and, so far as actual achievement up 
to the present time is concerned, virtually 
sterile of results, except that of accentuat- 
ing the discord among all parties concerned.» 


CRUX OF THE CONTROVERSY . 
. 
The difficulties that arose were due to 
the insistence of the American delegates; 
supported by the Washington Government, 
that the two former German cables connect- 
ing New York with Emden, Germany, lines 
which had been cut and diverted by Great 
Britain and France during the war, shoul¢é 
be returned to the possession of this count 
try, and that the cable lines to the Far East, 
via the Island of Yap, sHould be interna- 
tionalized. One of the two Emden cables 
had been cut and diverted by France to 
Brest; the other had been cut and diverted 
by Great Britain to Halifax. As for the, 
Far Eastern cables, it had been supposed 
that these would be internationalized ip 
view of President Wilson’s reservations at 
the Peace Conference; to the surprise of the 
American delegates, however, it appeared 
that Japan had no intention of internation- 
alizing these cables, and insisted on her 
right of absolute sovereignty over Yap. 
This, combined with the refusal of both 
Great Britain and France to restore the two 
Emden cables, led to a situation which had 
in it the possibilities of a very animated 
quarrel. 5 anes 
The American contention was that the, 
United States could not consent to lose cons 
trol over its only undersea communications 
with Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, on the one hand, and with China and 
the Far East, on the other, and that this 
would be the result if the three lines im 
question were allowed to remain in the ag¢- 
tual ownership of the three other nations 


OVER YAP ISLAN 
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involved. In the first case the British and 
Italian delegates were inclined to favor the 
American contentions, but the French and 
Japanese delegates fought shoulder to 
shoulder against the demands of the Amer- 
ican representatives. After weeks of dis- 
cussion the congress reached its first deci- 
sion on Dee. 14, a decision which amounted 
to declaring that no agreement could be 
reached at that time; the cables were to be 
administered jointly until an understanding 
was reached. 


CONFLICT OF RIGHTS 


The Congress continued, with adjourn- 
ments and resumptions, until February of 
1921, and still the deadlock could not be re- 
solved, both the French and Japanese dele- 
gates refusing to alter their position. The 
dispute with Japan took on a more serious 
aspect when the Tokio Government an- 
nounced its intention to stand upon its 
rights in Yap as defined in the mandates 
under “Class C,” the third mandate type 
laid down by Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Washington Government 
refused in any way to mpdify its demand 
that the Yap cables be internationalized; in 
this it had the full support of the Senate 
and its Foreign Relations Committee.{ The 
Administration took its stand squarely upon 
the ground that, as one of the belligerent 
countries, it had won the right of consulta- 
tion on all mandates to be conferred; that 
the mandate had been offered to Japan 
without consulting the United States, that 
President Wilson had specifically excepted 
the Island of Yap at the Paris Peace Con- 
ference and that the granting of complete 
sovereignty to Japan could not be admitted. 

These contentions were all embodied in 
the note of protest sent by Secretary Colhy 
to the Council of the League of Nations on 
Feb. 21. After referring to the note that 
had been sent to Lord Curzon, Nov. 20, 1920, 
laying down the American conception of 
how mandates should be administered, and 
cemanding the “open door” in Mesopo- 
tamia, the American note tcok cognizance of 
the fact that the Council of the League on 
Dec. 17, 1920, at Geneva, had approved the 
mandate to Japan over the Pacific group of 
islands, and proceeded to give notice that 
the United States had never given its con- 
sent to the inclusion of the Island of Yap 
in this Japanese mandate; on the contrary, 
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President Wilson had stipulated that the 
question of the disposition of Yap should be 
reserved for future consideration. Secre- 
tary Colby also pointed out that the United 
States Government had given notice of- its 
understanding of this exclusion in official 
notes sent to the Governments of the other 
powers involved, in, view of which the 
alleged agreement said to have been reached 
at the Peace Conference on May 7, 1919, 
under which Yap was to be included in the 
mandate of Japan, could not be sanctioned 
by the United States. This nation, there- 
fore, as one of the “allied and associated 
powers,” which had not agreed that Japan 
should receive the mandate under Class C 
for all the islands stated, requested tlie 
Council, which had “ obviously acted under 
a misapprehension of the facts,” to reopen 
the question in order that it might have 
proper settlement. P 


THE PRESENT STATUS 


The reply of the Council, received at 
Washington on March 2, was conciliatory, 
and admitted the American contention re- 
garding the right of consultation on all 
mandate drafts. With regard to Yap, 
however, it declared that the right of allo- 
cation pertained only to the Supreme Coun- 
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cil, and that the function of the Council of 
the League was limited to the definition of 
the mandates allocated. This left the whole 
question pending either between the United 
States and the Supreme Council, or between 
the United States and Japan directly. 
Neither the Government hea by Presi- 
dent Wilson nor the Imperial Government 
of Japan showed any intention to modify its 
position. Japan has pointed out that, in 
the procés-verbal of the 1919 meeting of 
the Supreme Council, it has found no evi- 
dence of any exception made by President 
Wilson. The former President insists that 
the exception was made and clearly under- 
stood. The whole attitude of the United 
States as repeatedly set forth by the press 
has been that it would be intolerable for 
Americans to have to submit their cable dis- 
patches to the Philippines and to the coun- 
tries of the Far East to the official censor- 
ship of the Japanese Government. Japan 
is equally convinced that her right to the 
sovereignty over Yap is incontestable, inas- 
much as it has been conferred by the Su- 
preme Council of the allied and associated 
powers. The whole problem is one of the 
many which President Harding will have 
to solve. [For the documents in the case, 
see article on “ Mandates.’’] 


NINE MILLION AUTOMOBILES IN THE UNITED STATES 


ae compiled by the American Au- 
tomobile Association show that there 
were 9,180,316 passenger and commercial 
motor vehicles used in the United States 
during 1920, of which 8,234,490 were pas- 


senger cars. The receipts from regis- 
tration totaled almost $100,000,000. This 
means that there is now one motor vehicle 
for about every eleven persons. 

New York, which for many years has led 
all the other States in the number of auto- 
mobiles owned within its boundaries, main- 
tains its motor supremacy with a total of 
683,919 vehicles, of which 559,521 are pas- 
senger cars and 124,893 commercial vehi- 


cles. In motor truck use New York is also 
in the lead. Ohio and Pennsylvania are 
strong competitors for second place, Ohio 
leading with 620,600 cars and Pennsylvania 
coming third with 570,164. Ohio, with 82,- 
600 trucks, is also second in the commercial 
list. Illinois takes fourth place with 568,914 
cars, very close to Pennsylvania, but in the 
use of commercial cars both Illinois and 
Massachusetts exceed Pennsylvania, Illinois 
having 64,674, Massachusetts 51,386, while 
Pennsylvania’s number is 48,329. Califor- 
nia is the fifth State in motor use, with a 
total of 568.892 cars; Iowa sixth, 437,030; 
Texas seventh, 427.693; Michigan eighth, 
412 ;747. 





INTERNATIONAL CARTOONS 
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[American Cartoon] : 


FAIR WEATHER OR FOUL 
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—Central Press Association, Cleveland 
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[Englisk Cartoons] 


SOME STEEPLECHASE 
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—Reynolds’s Newspaper, 
London 


He May Kick, but— 


The convict tethered to the 
weight 

May storm and rail against 
his fate: 

But _ _ kicks, well, he may 


That. Pall will prove more 
hard than kind. 


1870—1921 


The Hun: ‘‘I worship you 
just as much as ever, but 
your precedent of 1870 is 
making it very awkward for 
me just now.’’ 
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{English Cartoon] 


Simplifying the Problem 


—The Star, London 
“Perhaps, Briand, it would gee-up better if we let it touch earth.” 


[American Cartoon] [American Cartoon] 


The Howl of the Wild The Real Iron Cross 


: EO pa -. 
—Newspaper Enterprise Association —The Providence Journal 


HE indemnity demanded of Germany by the Allied Governments amounted 

to $56,000,000,000, in addition to 12 per cent. duty on exports, the pay- 
ments to be spread over a period of 42 years. The Germans at the London 
Conference that began Feb. 28, 1921, offered counter-proposals placing the 
sum at $7,500,000,000, of which they declared a third had already been paid. 
The Allies rejected this offer without ceremony and demanded compliance with 
the Paris demands, under penalty of having the allied forces occupy Diissel- 
dorf, Duisberg and Ruhrfort, take possession of customs, and tax German 
exports. 
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[American Cartoon] 


BRITANNIA’S TROUBLES 


“She H 


N almost every 

part of her far- 
flung empire Great 
Britain is faced with 
serious problems. 
Ireland is on _ the 
brink of civil war, a 
strong secession 
party exists 12n 
South Africa; Egypt 
and India are rest- 
less; Australia and 
Canada are self-as- 
sertive. 


[American Cartoon] 
a . 9 
Stringing ’Em 


John Bull adding 

new beads to his 

string of posses- 
sions 

—San Francisco 


Chronicle 
Senenenaes 
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[German Cartoon] 


THE CAUSE OF FRANCE’S NEW PANIC 


JOHNSON 


Fear of the Bavarian Mouse 


TINHE question of disarming Germany in accordance with the terms of the 
Peace Treaty is a matter of great concern to allied statesmen, who hold 
that Germany has not fulfilled its obligations in good faith. Special complaint 
is made of the Bavarian organization, the Orgesch, a word coined from “organ- 
ization” and “Escherich,” the latter being the name of the leader in the move- 
ment. It is claimed by the Bavarians that the retention of arms by the Orgesch 
is necessary to repress Bolshevist outbreaks; but this is not accepted by the 
Allies, who see in the organization a nucleus for a new German army. 


ee el 
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[Dutch Cartoon] 


—Notenkraker, Amsterdam 
9 ’” 


Entente: “Am I my brother’s keeper? 


fAmerican Cartoon] 


Waiting for Him to Fall 
—— HE plight of Austria 
and Hungary is 
perhaps more desper- 
ate than that of any 
other of the vanquished 
countries. Both have 
been shorn of their 
richest provinces and 
thus deprived of an op- 
portunity for economic 
rehabilitation. Austria, 
especially, is in the 
depths of destitution, 
and would have fallen 
a prey to famine except 
for the food furnished 
by other nations. In 
Hungary reaction has 
assumed an_ extreme 
form, and General 
Horthy’s Government is 
charged with many 
harsh measures against 
radicalism. 
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Rocky Mountaan News, Denver 
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[American Cartoon] {American Cartoon] 


Baby Food The Poor We Have Always 
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[English Cartoon] 


The Descent 


The mountaineers who climbed so fast, They don’t like coming down again 
At last the topmost peak have passed ; (Except the little chap behind, 
And though to stay there was in vain Who seems more cheerfully inclined.) 
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[American Cartoon] 


LEFT BY THE RECEDING TIDE 


@© New York Tribune 


HEN the railroads were permitted a 20 per cent. increase in passenger 

rates in addition to higher tariffs on certain commodities, it was thought 
that their rehabilitation would be speedy and certain. The industrial depres- 
sion, in reducing the number of passengers and amount of freight carried, has, 
however, produced a deficit instead of a surplus in earnings, and the roads are 
new endeavoring to secure governmental sanction for a reduction in the wages 
of their employes. 
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[American Cartoons] 


What Will the Harvest Be? 
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ITH the best inten- 
tions in the world, 
the work of the citizen 
who tries to find out how 
much he owes the Govern- 
ment is perplexing, and 
often entails a _ severe 
strain on his temper, to 
say nothing of his con- 
science. The forms are in- 
» tricate, and many items 
are omitted in the printed 
blanks. The missing’ in- 
formation can, of course, 
be ascertained at the In- 
ternal Revenue office, but 
this takes time and trou- 
ble, adding to the burden. 
Thus the average tax- 
payer is in need of all the 
aid the cartoonist can give 
him in the way of a smile. 























S March 15 ap- 

proaches each year 
the spare time of the 
average citizen is en- 
grossed by the task of 
making out his income 
tax to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and in some 
cases an additional tax 
to the State. Usually 
it is a painful duty, but 


_ the cartoonists, at least, 


manage to find humor- 
ous aspects of the 
theme. The theory of 
the tax is that those 
who have profited most 
pay the most for the 
protection and oppor- 
tunities afforded by the 
Government. This, of 
course, presupposes that 
the returns are honest. 


The Moral Effect of the Income Tax 
on the Rising Generation 


You cHILDREN 


I NEVER ALLOW 
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—@ New York Tribune 
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[American Cartoon] 


IT’S A LONG WORM! 


[A 
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Sacramento Bee 


ROHIBITION enforcement has encountered many difficulties in the com- 

paratively short period since the law was enacted. All sorts of evasions 
have been practiced, especially in the great centres of population, where public 
feeling has been either apathetic or openly hostile to the amendment. The 
permissions to withdraw liquor from bonded warehouses for medical and com- 
mercial purposes have furnished a fruitful. field for violators of the law. 
Forged permits have secured hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of liquor 
for illegal uses. Contraband shipments in great quantities have come over the 
Canadian border. “Home brew” is being made to an extent that can only be 
guessed, but is without doubt enormous. The work of the law enforcement 
officials has been made difficult also by the faithlessness of some of their own 
employes, who have been shown to be working hand in glove with the violators 
of the law. 
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[Italian Cartoon] 


THE SITUATION IN ITALY 


—Il 420, Florence 


PREMIER GIOLITTI .(to Mme. Middle-Class): ‘ Disarm at once! ” 
MME MimppLe-Cuass: “One moment! First disarm that ruffian, Bolshe- 
vist Proletariat; he tock to arms first.” 


TALY, ever since the war, has been a fertile field for Bolshevism or its 

close analogue, Syndicalism. Struggles have been frequent between the 
proletariat and the other classes, resulting in such manifestations as the work- 
men’s seizure of the factories in Turin and the peasants’ seizure of lands in 
Sicily. At times the troubles seemed to have been composed, only to break 
out again with greater virulence. In some of the industrial centres the streets . 
had to be swept by machine gun bullets before order was restored. As late 
a» March 2 the great Sar Marco shipyards at Trieste were burned by com- 
munists, with a damage of $5,000,000. 


| 
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{American Cartoons] 


THE HUMAN GUN-CARRIAGE 


J. 
7 

ef ros 
‘ay 


"—Brooklyn Eagle 


Well, Why Doesn’t the Gentleman Where Shall 
Put Away His Guns? He Begin? 


ae alain TO 


{ BE DISARMED 


|) prmamaencragnes is as yet nothing but a dream. It is one of the things 
that every nation professes to want, and which none dares to put in prac- 
tice. In a world still armed to the teeth, each nation distrusts its neighbor 
and fears to set the example of laying down its arms. 
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[German Cartoon] 


Up-to-Date Sport ESPITE the nego- 


ERNER tiations which have 
Ganrinnn S been in progress, the 
Irish problem seems as 
far as ever from solu- 
tion. Killings and re- 
prisals are of daily oc- 
currence, and_ instead 
of abating are growing 
in severity and fre- 
quency. What were for- 
merly individual clashes 
have now been replaced 
by conflicts rising al- 
most to the dignity of 
pitched battles. The 
Home Rule bill passed 
by the House of Com- 
mons has proved unsat- 
isfactory to both Na- 
tionalists and Ulster- 
ites, and although the 
British Premier has re- 
cently declared that the 
situation is improving, 
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alt cena widely shared. 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
In at the Death 


[English Cartoon] 
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Teacher and Pupil 
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—Westminster Gazette 


Sir Edward Carson: Don’t salute me! You’re a rebel in arms against the Gov- 
ernment ! 


Pat: Shure, Sir Edward, didn’t yourself tache us the gun runnin’ and the drillin’ 
and the rebillin’ in 1914? 
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[American Cartoons] 


LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG 


Another Bridge Pier Listing 
and Cracking 
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—Dayton News —San Francisco Chronicle 
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| against the mandate have been made by the American Government. 
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[American Cartoon] 


THE RISING SUN OF JAPAN 


—Daily Mail, New York 


AP is only a little island in the Pacific, about seventy-nine square miles in 

extent and with a population of 8,000, but it has assumed an importance 
altogether out of proportion to its size, because of the mandate over it given 
to Japan. This was in accordance with a treaty made between England and 
Japan before the United States entered the war, which treaty this country 
has never recognized. The importance of Yap arises from the fact that it is 
the landing place of three cables formerly owned by the Germans. The three 
cables are the only means of communication with the Orient in certain circum- 
stances. If Japan were in complete control of the cables she could at any 
time cut off the United States from the benefit of their use. Strong protests 
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[American Cartocns] 


Of Course 
(ana waar oo L, Uncle Will 
ay 4 Understand 
How 
it Is—(?) 


HE question of 
the repayment 
of allied loans has 
recently _ been 
prominent in the 
news. About nine 
billion dollars was 
lent to the allied 
nations during the 
war by the United 
States, with novery 
definite guarantee 
of repayment. 
| Pia At the Paris Con- 
i" aN | ference and on sev- 
f Re eral occasions since 
RS ee : then the sugges- 
Y fe RE IY tion was broached 
that these loans be 
canceled, so that 
the nations might 
start afresh, but 
the proposition has 
not been received 
with faver by this 
Government. Dip- 
lomatic exchanges 
regarding these 
—© New York Tribune loans are still in 
Folks Really Cught to Count Their Money Before Ordering progress. 
Their Dinners 


The Place to Stop 
Them 


PPREHENSION has been 

aroused by cases of 
typhus that were discovered 
to exist among immigrants 
arriving at the port of New 
York. Rigid regulations have 
been established to pre- 
vent the spreading of this 
dreaded disease, which has 
been rife in many of the 
European countries whence 
the stream of immigrants is 
coming. The Dillingham bill, 
recently passed by Congress, 
but left unsigned by Presi- 
dent Wilson, would have lim- 
ited the possible immigrants 
for fifteen months to 3 per 
cent. of the number of alien 
residents in this country in 

1910. 
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—-Providence Journal 
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Picturesque scenes attending the opening of Parliament by the King and Queen in a 


ENGLAND’S ROYAL PAGEANT 


blaze of pre-war magnificence—Cabinet changes and waning strength of Lloyd George 


[Period ENDED 


F the sudden breaking down of the Lon- 

don Reparations Conference, with the 
occupation of. additional German territory, 
was the most momentous event of the 
month in England, unquestionably the most 
picturesque event was the formal opening 
of Parliament by the King on Feb. 15. 

For the first time the pageant was re- 
stored to its full pre-war splendor, with a 
noticeable disappearance of the familiar 
khaki from the military part of the spec- 
tacle. The King and Queen proceeded in 
state from Buckingham Palace to the 
House of Lords, escorted by detachments 
of Household Cavalry in gleaming cuirasses 
and plumed helmets, while the Foot Guards 
in tunics of British scarlet and huge 
“bearskins ” lined the route. Hardly less 
of a delight to the populace than the ‘golden 
magnificence of the old state coach was 
the reappearance, after years of disuse, of 
the official coaches of the Ambassadors of 
France, Italy, Spain and Japan, with 
coachmen, and with footmen hanging deftly 
behind, in the liveried gorgeousness of a 
departed age. 

In the House of Lords a half-medieval 
and half-modern scene awaited the King. 
The eye swept from the scarlet and ermine 
robes of the peers, Bishops and Judges— 
from the brilliant display of jewels among 
the peeresses—-to the everyday attire of the 
Members of Parliament. In the diplomatic 
group Herr Sthamer, the German Ambas- 
sador—so soon to be recalled—was notice- 
able for having followed the American cus- 
tom in wearing plain evening dress, pre- 
sumed to be a concession to the republican 
order of things in Germany. 

The King entered the House leading the 
Queen by the hand. He wore a Field Mar- 
shal’s uniform, over which a crimson robe 
of state was hung, and a crown blazing 
with jewels. The Queen’s dress was of old 
brocaded gold. Across her breast was the 
broad blue ribbon of the Garter, and from 
her corsage gleamed the Star of South 
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Afyica and other gems. In his speech King 
George made special references to trade 
agreement with Russia, the passimz of po- 
litical strife in India, and the relief of Ivre- 
land from the misguided people who were 
attempting by violence to set up an Irish 
republic. A new democratic note was re- 
marked throughout the whole speech, but 
especially in the use of the term “ our fel- 
low-citizens ” instead of the customary 
““my subjects ” or “my people.” So far as 
the record goes, this was the first occasion 
on which a King of England addressed his 
subjects as fellow-citizens. 


CABINET CHANGES 


It was officially announced on Feb. 14 
that the King had accepted the resigna- 
tions of Viscount Milner, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and Walter H. Long, First 
Lord of the Admiralty. At the same time 
the following appointments were approved: 
Winston Spencer Churchill to be Secretary 
of State for the Colonies; Sir Lamar 
Worthington-Evans, Secretary of State for 
War; Lord Lee of Fareham, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, and Lieut. Col. Sir Arthur 
Griffith-Boscawen, Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

Indications that the strength of the 
Coalition Party, both in and outside of Par- 
liament, was less secure in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s hands than formerly was disclosed 
in a vote on an amendment to the Address 
to the Throne on Feb. 18, and in the vote to 
elect a Member of Parliament for Woolwich 
on March 2. The address amendment, re- 
gretting the Government’s failure to deal 
adequately with unemployment, was moved 
by Mr. J. B. Clynes. The Prime Minister 
defended the Government, and in closing 
the debate declared they would never solve 
the unemployment problem till the workers 
frankly considered what was best for the 
interests of the industry in which they were 
concerned. Mr. Lloyd George added: 
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To demand that everybody should have the 
right to work, and then to support the trade 
union policy which prevents people from get- 
ting work when work is available, is a sham 
and a hypocrisy. They are all interdepend- 
ent. ‘‘ Love your neighbor ’’ is not only good 
Christianity but good business. 

In spite of this plea, the vote resulted in 

a Government majority of only 178. As the 
normal Unionist vote had been more than 
500, in a House of 707 members, it was in- 
ferred that a considerable number of the 
Premier’s supporters had followed Lords 
Robert and Hugh Cecil over to the opposi- 
tion. At the by-election for Woolwich, a 
big industrial constituency, the Government 
narrowly escaped defeat, electing its candi- 
date by a majority of only 684 out of a 
total vote of 26,764. 

“The Tribulations of an M. P.” might 
have been the apt title of a White Paper 
issued on Feb. 23 detailing the hardships 
involved in the attempt to live on the of- 
ficial salary of £400 ($2,000 normal ex- 
change) a year. Among several M. P.’s 


without private incomes who gave evidence, 
Mr. Thompson Donald, an Ulster member, 
complained that he was compelled to travel 


British King and Queen in the gilded coach of state 


Parliament. The 


in mediaeval garb 


third class on the subway to Parliament, 
holding on to a strap, which, he thought, 
was beneath the dignity of a Member of 
Parliament. He believed M. P.’s ought to 
travel free, first class. Mr. Adamson, an- 
other member, said that his first-class pass 
on the railway cost him £180 yearly, and 
that his hotel expenses were £160 and his 
postage £15; he thought the M. P.’s salary 
should be increased to £800 with a free rail- 
Way pass. ; 


HOUSING. THE CONFERENCES 


In order to accommodate an almost un- 
precedented number of foreign statesmen 
and diplomats attending the various con- 
ferences in London, the King gave the use 
of St. James’s Palace for their deliberations. 
No less than twenty-five or thirty countries 
were to be represented by important mis- 
sions. For the housing of the 300 members 
of these delegations—including the German 
representatives—as guests of the Govern- 
ment, accommodation was provided in va- 
rious hotels. 

In addition to the two conferences on the 
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on their way to the opening of 


ancient coach, drawn by eight black horses, is escorted by horse guards 
in glittering uniforms, and beside it walk the heralds, rod bearers, 


and other functionaries 
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KING GEORGE AND QUEEN MARY 
In the robing roon on the occasion of the 
opening of Parliament, Feb. 15, 1921 


Treaty of Sévres and Reparations there 
was also fixed for Feb. 27 a conference of 
Ministers of Commerce and business ex- 
gerts for seventeen countries. Meantime 
a petition had been received from the Aus- 
trian Chancellor for permission to visit 
London, accompanied by his Ministers of 
Food and Finance, to discuss allied financial 
assistance, since the Paris plan for an in- 
ternational bankers’ syndicate had failed to 
materialize. The Supreme Council granted 
this request on March 7 and invited the 
Austrian delegation to London immediately. 


LABOR AND OTHER PROBLEMS 


An estimate of the working days lost by 
labor through trade disputes in December 
totaled 429,000. This compared favorably 
with November, when 3,631,000 days were 
lost through the coal strikes, and 1,808,000 
days in December, 1920, when the iron 
founders were out. 

The dispute between the farmers and the 
Government regarding the price of wheat 
was adjusted in a conference at the Minis- 
try of Agriculture on Feb. 17, when the 
Government pledged itself to give a maxi- 
mum price of 95 shillings per quarter of 
504 pounds, provided that the c. i. f. cost of 
imported wheat was the same figure or 
over, and so long as wheat prices were con- 
trolled. This practically signified a year’s 
guarantee. 

After considerable criticism from the 
Laborities, the second reading of the Gov- 
ernment bill increasing unemployment in- 
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surance payments was carried by a closure 
motion of 148 to 50 on Feb. 23. The new 
bill raised the benefit from 15 to 18 shillings 
a week, and allowed twenty-six weeks’ pay 
in each year in place of fifteen. During 
debates Dr. MacNamara, Minister of 
Labor, in repelling the charge that the Gov- 
ernment had not exercised adequate fore- 
thought, gave details of schemes providing 
useful and productive work for 70,000 men, 


including a main roads project involving 
more than ten millions sterling. 

That war control of the railroads by the 
Government may cost the country £150,- 
000,000 in claims is the opinion of an offi- 
cial investigating committee. The claims 
are divided as follows: £90,000,000 for ar- 
rears in maintenance, £40,000,000 for ab- 
normal wear and tear and £20,000,000 for 
the replacement of stores. 


HOSTILITIES INCREASE IN IRELAND 


End of the peace negotiations between the Sinn Feiners and the British Government 


—A brief summary of the month’s events in the war of assassinations and reprisals 


[Preriop ENDED 


REMIER LLOYD GEORGE asserted 
P early in March that conditions in Ire- 
land were definitely better; gone, he 
said, were Sinn Fein patrols and military 
police, Sinn Fein courts, insults heaped on 
the Government police, boycotting, &c.; the 
authority of the Crown was being recov- 
ered. Nevertheless, it was maintained by 
critics of the Government that a mere sta- 
tistical comparison of the serious outrages 
credited to both sides during the seven 
weeks of the Parliamentary recess and any 
like period in the history of last year was 
enough to show how groundless would be 
the pretense that any improvement had 
taken place. That dissatisfaction with the 
Government’s Irish policy of repression and 
reprisal was growing among thoughtful 
Englishmen was evidenced by the statement 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in the 
House of Lords, Feb. 22, that he voiced the 
feeling of many persons when he vigor- 
ously condemned both the Sinn Fein cam- 
paign of “murder and outrage” and the 
reprisals taken by the Crown forces. The 
resignations of Brig. Gen. Crozier, head of 
the Auxiliary Cadets, and his Adjutant, 
Captain McFee, were regarded as indicating 
that the ruthless activities of the Black and 
Tans were creating an increasingly bad 
impression. 
An inner history of the recent peace ne- 
gotiations was cabled from Dublin on Feb. 
14, as having been published in the Sinn 
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Fein Bulletin from a disclosure made by 
Eamonn de Valera at a recent session of 
the Dail Eireann. According to this ver- 
sion, Archbishop Clune of Perth, West Aus- 
tralia, was commissioned by Premier Lloyd 
George to approach Sinn Fein leaders “as 
official intermediary to arrange a truce.” 
After the Archbishop had made three visits 
to Ireland and reported to Mr. Lloyd George, 
the British Cabinet intimated its willingness 
for a month’s truce in certain general terms 
which had been discussed. These terms 
were then reduced to a formula and pre- 
sented by the Archbishop to Dublin Castle 
on Dec. 16, as follows: 

The British Government undertakes that 
during the truce no raids, arrests, pursuits, 
burnings, shootings, lootings, demolitions, 
courts-martial or other acts of violence will 
be carried out by its forces, and that there 
will be no enforcement of the terms of mar- 
tial Jaw proclamations. 

We, on our side, undertake to use all pos- 
sible means to insure that no acts whatever 
of violence will occur on our side. 

During the veriod of the truce the British 
Government on its part and we on ours will 
use our best efforts to bring about the condi- 
tions above mentioned, with the object of 
creating an atmosphere favorable to the 
meeting of representatives of the Irish people 
with a view to bringing about a permanent 
peace. 

Up to this point both sides appeared to 
be approaching an agreement without 
serious hindrance, but in accepting the for- 
mula Dublin Castle added the condition that 





by the soidiers before 


the Sinn Fein surrender their arms. To 
this the Sinn Fein leaders objected. There- 
upon the Archbishop again intervened and 
was able to induce the Castle to waive the 
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SIR JAMES CRAIG 


Unanimously chosen leader of the Ulster Union- 
ists in succession to Sir Edward Carson 


HOSTILITIES INCREASE IN IRELAND 


(Press Illustrating Service) 


A wrecked cottage in Mellin, Ireland. from which, as usual, the furniture has been removed 
destroying the house 


im reprisal for an assassination 


condition. In the meantime, however, Pre- 
mier Lloyd George had become convinced 
that the arms condition could not be waived, 
and was supported by Andrew Bonar Law. 
Upon this obstacle the negotiations broke 


asunder, although they hung in abeyance 
until Dec. 30, when they were finally dis- 
posed of at a meeting of the British Cabinet 
and the matter ended. 


IRISH PLOTS IN ENGLAND 


Rumors of Sinn Fein activities in Eng- 
land seemed to acquire definite authenticity 
early in February. Series of fires in Man- 
chester and other parts of Lancashire were 
credited to Sinn Fein origin. In the im- 
portant cotton manufacturing centres of 
Oldham, Failsworth, Royton and Rochdale 
the outbreaks were of a serious character. 
In Manchester it was discovered that at 
least three men were engaged in each out- 
rage, and there was every indication that 
the plot had been well organized. Broken 
windows and the finding of beer bottles 
filled with petrol indicated the method of 
attacking the factories, which so far had 
resulted in comparatively slight damage ow- 
ing to the alertness of the police and fire 
brigades. 

Corroboration of Sinn Fein plans for fires 
was furnished by Sir Hamar Greenwood in 
the House of Commons on Feb. 20 from a 
number of documents seized at Irish Renub- 
lican Headquarters in Dublin. Producing 
one of the documents, Sir Hamar read: 





Further, the 
tions] should 
tions as to 


officer in charge [of opera- 
not be tied down by instruc- 
sparing lives of enemy sub- 
For instance, if one train was 
wrecked it should have the effect of causing 
considerable alarm to the traveling pub- 
ae.) X- FS works were blown 
up, no doubt lives would be lost, but it would 
have the effect of throwing the town into 
darkness and would encourage looting. 


jects. * * * 
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The Sinn Fein had long been trying in 
Ireland to keep young Irishmen from emi- 
grating to America. On the night of Feb. 
18 these measures were extended to English 
when armed bodies of Sinn Feiners 
raided three Irish boarding houses in Liver- 
pool and at the point of revolvers took from 
a number of young Irishmen about to sail 
for America their passports, passage tickets 
and money. 


soil 


MANIFESTO BY DE VALERA 


The long-promised manifesto by Eamonn 
de Valera, the Irish Republican leader, was 
issued on March 7 through the Sinn Fein 
publicity department. It was signed by de 
Valera and almost all the other members 
of the Dail Eireann, including Arthur Grif- 
fith and several others in jail. It was issued 
in the form of an address adopted at the 
January meeting of the Dail Eireann to the 
representatives of foreign nations. 

The manifesto reviewed the Irish strug- 
gle for independence from earliest times and 
recited the circumstances culminating in the 
declaration of the establishment of the Irish 
Republic. Denunciatory and often violent 
in tone against British rule, it made use 
of such appeals to passion as that “ ex- 
convicts and degenerates from the trenches 
could be depended upon to have few qualms 
in dealing with their victims. * dan 
orgy of murder and robbery began, neither 
age, sex nor profession was_ respected. 
. English jails are filled with our 
countrymen, some have been murdered, 
others tortured therein.” 


The manifesto declared that the Irish peo- 
ple demanded self-determination, and con- 
cluded: 

We, 


elected 


and their 
mankind to 
ever been 
Ingland that 


their official 
Parliament, call upon 
that our people have 
welcome peace with 
has a just basis. No other basis of peace is 
possible. We pledged ourselves 
people faithful to the cause until death. 
representatives of sister nations 
insensible to the issue. 


spokesmen 


witness 
ready to 
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You 
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A BIT OF REAL WARFARE 


The most elaborate military operation 
that had yet taken place in Ireland was the 
investment of the Dingle Peninsula in West 
Kerry early in February. The object was 
to round up a number of rebels “on the 
run” and search their possible hiding places. 
As a Sinn Fein stronghold the locality could 
hardly have afforded better advantage, since 
the peninsula occupies a wild tongue of 
mountainous and rugged land, sparsely 
populated, and jutting out thirty miles into 
the Atlantic Ocean. After the occupation 
of Tralee, at the base cf the peninsula, by 
the British military, a strict blockade of the 
district was enforced, entry into which-was 
prohibited. Since then little news from 
either Dingle or Tralee has been received. 
A station master on the Tralee & Dingle 
Railroad, however, telegraphed on Feb. 14 
that supplies were exhausted and the women 
and children on the verge of starvation. 
This the military denied, but on March 4 a 
Dublin dispatch stated that the Crown forces 
were carrying out their threat to reduce the 
district to submission by hunger, and that 
on the previous day two bridges were blown 
up by them, cutting off Tralee from the dis- 
trict which supplied provisions. 


OUTRAGES AND REPRISALS 


Again a long list of acts of violence, of 
which a few of the most conspicuous fol- 
low: On Feb. 15 the 9:30 A. M. Cork- 
Bantry train, carrying military reinforce- 
ments, had just shut off power at Upton 
when practically every compartment was 
swept by a shower of bullets. Two com- 
mercial travelers were killed with the first 
volley. The soldiers promptly returned the 
fire of the ambushers, and a short but brisk 
engagement ensued, during which the pas- 
sengers huddled together on the floors of 
the carriages. When the attacking party 
had been driven off it was found that eight 
civilians and two Sinn Feiners were slain, 
and five civilians and six soldiers wounded. 

Hundreds of troops supported by tanks 
and armored cars cordoned a section of cen- 
tral Dublin on Feb. 18 for the pur- 
pose of making a house-to-house search for 
“wanted ”’ men. The method adopted was 
to surround the whole area with barbed wire 
entanglements, to pass through which re- 
quired a special permit. No newspapers 





HOSTILITIES INCREASE IN IRELAND 


In the martial law area of Ireland the 
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head of each household is compelled by law to nail 


on his door a list describing every member of his family 


were allowed inside the prohibited space, 


and there were no postal deliveries. If resi- 
dents desired to make purchases outside the 
cordon they were escorted to the shops by 
armed pickets. Ladders were used to search 
the roofs, while in certain windows machine 
guns were posted to command the thorough- 
fares. In each street it was the rule to 
parade all male residents under military 
guard for inspection by special service 
agents. In Ballybunion, County Kerry, more 
than twenty private and public houses were 
burned on Feb. 23 in retaliation for the 
shooting of two constables. 

A two hours’ battle in the open occurred 
on Feb. 20 near Middleton, County Cork, in 
the martial law area. A party of the 
Hampshire Regiment came into conflict with 
armed civilians, with the result that thirteen 
civilians were killed and eight captured, 
three of whom were wounded. Another 
fight which extended over five miles of 
country and lasted for five hours took place 
near Macroom, Feb. 25. From the point of 
view of numbers engaged it was said to 
have been the largest engagement that had 
yet taken place. It commenced with an in- 
tensive rifle fire and bombing attack upon 
a convoy commanded by Major Seafield 


Grant, and developed a general engagement 
as reinforcements were hurried to the sup- 
port of both sides. At one time the Gov- 
ernment troops were nearly surrounded, but 
they finally succeeded in compelling the Re- 
publicans to retreat, apparently in good or- 
der, into a wild territory. 

As a result of the shooting of six soldiers 
and the wounding of six others in Dublin on 
the night of Feb. 31 the curfew was ad- 
vanced to 6 o'clock. The attacks began 
punctually at 7 P. M., the soldiers, unarmed 
and on walking-out passes, being shot down 
in such crowded thoroughfares as Patrick 
Street and the Grand Parade. Pedestrians 
fled in a panic and the assassins. escaped. 
On the night of March 4 police lorries 
escorting prisoners to Dublin Castle were 
fired on along the north quays, and sub- 
sequently subjected to a fusillade of bullets 
on reaching Grantham Bridge. In return- 
ing the fire the police killed three persons 
and wounded several. In an ambush of a 
military convoy at Clonbanin, West Cork, 
March 5, Brig. Gen. H. R. Cumming, D. S. 
O., in contre] of a Kerry Brigade, was shot 
and instantly killed when leaving his car 
to direct the fight against the ambushers. 

A tragedy which recalled similar events 
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in Cork occurred in Limerick early in the 
morning of March 7. A band of assassins 
forced their way into the house of ex-Mayor 
O’Callaghan, and in spite of the heroic ef- 
forts of his wife to protect him, they mor- 
tally wounded the ex-Mayor. The assassins 
then proceeded to Mayor George Clancy’s 
residence, and, gaining an entrance, fired 
several shots into the Mayor’s body after 
wounding his wife. Both the Mayor and 
the ex-Mayor died later. The third house 
visited was that of a resident named 


O’Donoghue, whose lifeless body was found 
in a nearby field. 

It was announced on March 11 that the 
General Officer Commanding in Chief had 
confirmed the court-martial death sentences 
on Bernard Ryan, Patrick Doyle, Thomas 
Bryan, Frank Flood and Dermot O’Sullivan, 
tried for high treason and levying war on 
the British Crown. In the case of O’Sul- 
livan, who was 17 years old, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant commuted the sentence to penal 
servitude for life. 


CANADA AND OTHER BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 


Britain’s wartime embargo on cattle a live issue in the Canadian Parliament— Recent 
developments in Australia—Freedom for Eygpt urged by Lerd Muilner’s report 


[PeERIop ENDED MARCH 12, 


N the course of a lively debate in the 

Canadian House of Commons on March 
9, Premier Meighen stated that the Gov- 
ernment was maintaining its protests 
against the British cattle embargo. The 
Government rested its case upon the prom- 
ise made in 1917 to Sir Robert Borden, who 
was then Premier, that the embargo would 
be abolished after the war. Several cattle 
breeders, members of the Commons, were 
of the opinion that the embargo could be 
turned to advantage in connection with 
fostering a big trade in meat. This view 
was not concurred in by the majority of 
the House. Possible restriction of the 
United States market was urged by some 
members as a reason for persistent efforts 
to get the British Government to change 
its attitude. The Hon. Manning Doherty, On- 
tario’s Minister of Agriculture, is in Britain 
at this writing in the hope of assisting in 
bringing about that change. Many critics 
of the embargo voice opposition against 
Mr. Doherty’s presence in England, arguing 
that Canada should be content with digni- 
fied protests made through the regular 
channels by the Federal Government. 

For expenditures in the fiscal year be- 
ginning April 1, Canada will require $582,- 
062,698, according to the main estimates 
presented by Sir Henry Drayton, Minister 
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of Finance. This is less by $31,000,000 
than the total appropriations for the closing 
fiscal year. Of the required amount $226,- 
757,087 comes under war expenditure head- 
ings, including $140,613,163 for interest on 
debt, $31,816,928 on pensions, $35,017,000 
on soldiers’ land settlement and $19,310,000 
on the re-establishment of soldiers in civil 
life. It is, however, in regard to the opera- 
tion of Government-owned railways that 
the estimates have aroused most discussion. 
The vote asked for this is roughly $179,- 
000,000, of which $49,250,000 is to meet 
deficits on operation and interest account. 
This is $11,000,000 less than the rumored 
deficit. Supporters of Government ownership 
urge that there should be some readjust- 
ment as between operating costs and sup- 
port from the public Treasury. The To- 
ronto Globe, arguing that on both sides of 
the Canadian-United States border operat- 
ing costs—especially for labor—are too 
high, says that the question of railway 
finance is the greatest that confronts the 
people of the Dominion today. 

In the first division in the House of 
Commons, taken on March 4, the Govern- 
ment had a majority of 25, one less than 
in June, 1920, the final test of the last 
session. 

A judicial decision on a test case is to 
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the effect that the Province of Ontario has 
no power to enact legislation prohibiting 
betting on race tracks licensed by the Prov- 
ince, the inference being that this authority 
rests with the Federal Government. 

The Rev. William Ivens, John Queen and 
George Armstrong, three of the leaders of 
the great Winnipeg strike, who have served 
their full term of one year in prison—less 
one month off for good conduct—took their 
seats in the Manitoba Legislature on Feb. 
28. They were elected to the Legislature 
while in prison. 

The Federal Government is taking pre- 
cautions to prevent tragedies in connec- 
tion with the expected rush to the newly 
discovered oil regions in the Mackenzie dis- 
trict. Airplanes and river steamers, speci- 
ally constructed, will play a considerable 
part in the rush. Claim holders must do 
their own locating. Claims, it is under- 
stood, are to be restricted to 640 acres, one- 
half of which is to be held by the Govern- 
ment as a reserve. 

Leases are 50 cents per acre for the first 
year and $1 per acre thereafter, according 
to present indications. The ninety square 
miles located around Fort Norman by the 
original discovering company and others 
will not come under these proposed new 
regulations. The Government will, how- 
ever, collect from these and from other 
claims taken up a royalty of 5 per cent. 
of the value of the oil at the point of pro- 
duction for the first five years, and there- 
after 10 per cent. 


FREEDOM FOR EGYPT URGED 


Lord Milner’s report urging negotiations 
for a treaty according self-government to 
Egypt, a summary of which was published 
in CURRENT History for January (¢p. 92), 
was at last laid before Parliament on Feb. 
i8. After stating that the spirit of Na- 
tionalist Egypt cannot be extinguished, and 
that fulfillment of the promise of self-gov- 
ernment cannot be postponed, it adds: 

There are formidable difficulties, however, 

in a sudden and complete transfer of all pow 

ers of Government to Egyptian hands. It is 
essential to insure that independent Egypt 
does not pursue a foreign policy hostile or 
prejudicial to the interests of the British 

Empire. It is also imperative to insure the 

safety and protect the rights of foreign 

residents. We hold that in fact, as well as 
in theory, Egypt should be governed by 
Egyptians. We have sufficient faith in the 
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reform work of the last forty years to be- 

lieve that such a course now can be fol- 

lowed with good. prospects of success, but 
it must be adopted whole-heartedly, and in 

a spirit of hopefulness and sympathy. 

We do not attempt to conceal our convic- 
tion that Egypt is not yet in a position to 
dispense with British assistance in her in- 
ternal administration. We are. greatly 
fortified in the belief that the Egyptians will 
acquiesce in this view by our own experi- 
ence in dealing with representatives of the 
Egyptians with whom we have come in such 
intimate contact. We are not discouraged 
by the fact that they are not all as yet pre- 
pared to commit themselves unreservedly to 
every point in a settlement they collaborated 
with us in devising. 

Despite Lord Milner’s recommendation 
that negotiations be entered into without 
delay, it was decided, according to The 
Daily Mail, that representatives of the Brit- 
ish Dominions, who will meet in London 
next Summer, will be asked to express 
their views on the subject, and their deci- 
sion will have great weight. Their right 
to a voice in the matter is argued from 
the fact that so many Dominion troops fell 
while fighting to preserve the Suez Canal 
and the Egyptian hinterland. Lord Mil- 
ner’s ideas are not approved by all his 
former colleagues in the Cabinet, espe- 
cially by Winston Spencer Churchill, the new 
Colonial Secretary. It was stated, how- 
ever, in the House of Commons .on Feb. 
28 by Premier Lloyd George that Mr. 
Churchill would not have charge of Egyp- 
tian affairs, Egypt, the Sudan and the 
Hedjaz remaining under control of the For- 
eign Office. 

Nevertheless, the impression prevailed in 
Egypt that the new Secretary would have 
charge of Egyptian affairs. Mr. Churchill 
arrived in Cairo on March 10, aceompanied 
by War Office representatives, in connec- 
tion with Arab and Palestine affairs. He 
avoided a hostile demonstration of students 
who were awaiting him at the station by 
leaving the train a few miles outside the 
city and motoring to his hotel. Police in 
Alexandria attempted to break up an anti- 
Churchill demonstration on March 11, but 
were stoned and compelled to flee. Twenty 
policemen were injured by stones and nine 
rioters received bullet wounds. 


PREMIER HUGHES INJURED 


AUSTRALIA—William Morris Hughes, 
Premier of Australia, was seriously injured 
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in the back while playing in a departmental 
cricket match at Sydney on Feb. 17. 

Alexander Poynton, Australian Minister 
of Home Affairs and Territories, on March 
11 renewed a protest to Washington against 
a charge of $10 which Australians are com- 
pelled to pay to land at Honolulu or Manila, 
according to a dispatch from Melbourne of 
that date. 

Australia’s shipping strike continues to 
disorganize business and increase unem- 
ployment. Steel and iron works are dis- 
charging large numbers of men, and cur- 
tailment of gas, electric light, railway and 
tramway services continues. The Queens- 
land railway men voted by a large majority 
in favor of a strike for increased wages. 

A dispatch from Perth, dated March 13, 
stated that Mrs. Cowan, a candidate in the 
West Australia elections, had defeated the 
Attorney General for his seat in the Aus- 
tralian Parliament, of which she becomes 
the first woman member. 





SOUTH AFRICA—Prospects of improved 
trade have given a more optimistic under- 
current to business in South Africa, al- 
though the general situation is far from 
normal. A drop in the gold premium has 
caused some concern, owing to its probable 
effect on low-grade mines, and the slump 
in the price of diamonds has caused many 
diggers to abandon their claims. A dis- 
patch from Johannesburg, dated Feb. 14, 
announced that there was a three-to-one 
majority against a strike of the amalga- 
mated engineers and a majority of fifty to 
one in favor of acceptance of the Chamber 
of Mines offer to continue wages at the 
prevailing rate until the end of the year. 
The offer, however, excluded members of 
the Mine Workers’ Union, owing to the 
heavy losses wantonly forced on the in- 
dustry by the unconstitutional action of 
the strikers in violation of agreements 
with the Chamber. 


IRELAND THE UNKNOWN. 


By WILLIAM WATSON 


{In The London Times, Jan. 29, 1921] 


Thou whom ten thousand searchlights leave 
obscure; 

The white foam’s sister, as the white foam 
pure; 

The dark storm’s daughter, guarding long 
and late 

That far-descended 
hate;— 

1 cannot say: “In all things that concerned 

Thee and thy hopes I never swerved or 
turned, 

Or held with stumbling mind a wavering 
creed.” 

But this at least I can declare indeed: 

Through days with tempest packed, with 
thunder piled, 

My dream is of an Ireland Reconciled; 

Not mocked and thwarted, conquering some 

vain goal 


heirloom, ancient 


That only baulks the hunger of the soul; 
Not still uncheered, and in fieree mood un- 


changed, 

The spouse whuiun wedlock hath the more 
estranged, 

Whom bonds have the more direly wrenched 
apart; 


But after that long solitude of heart, 

And all the dissonance of the loveless Past, 

An Ireland willing to be loved at last; 

An Ireland healed with a more sovereign 
balm 

Than the old deep hurts have known, and 
in blest calm 

Risen from a hundred shatterings, great 
and new. 

Oh, that the dream might even now come 
true! 
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INDIA’S NEW 


PARLIAMENT 


AT DELHI 


Opening of the Advisory Assembly by Queen Victoria’s son in the ancient capital of 
the Moguls marks the first great step toward giving India self-government—Im- 
pressiie addresses and solemn pledges in the presence of the panoplied Princes 


{PeRIoD ENDED Marcu 12, 1921) 


REAT BRITAIN’S love of historical 
(; continuity and her genius for im- 
pressive stage-setting never found 
better scope than in the recent ceremonies 
at Delhi, when, before a picturesque throng 
of gorgeously robed native princes, the 
splendid buildings constructed for the delib- 
erations of the new Advisory Assembly 
were thrown open amid impressive cere- 
monies. The importance which this event 
assumed in the minds of the British rulers 
was evidenced by the fact that they sent 
Queen Victoria’s only surviving son, the 
Duke of Connaught, to make the opening 
address. 

This new Parliament embodies tangibly, 
es well as spiritually, the latest stage in 
Great Britain’s endeavor to adapt an orig- 
inally autocratic rule to a developing people. 
Sixteen years ago, under Lord Curzon, then 
Viceroy, the partition of Bengal set the 
match to Indian discontent. Lord Morley, 
a great Liberal, as Secretary of State saw 
that the times had moved, and, against the 
opposition of the superannuated Indian of- 
ficials, pushed through the so-called Mor- 
ley-Minto reforms. Then came the war, 
with its disturbing aftermath of Bol- 
shevism, and the growth of Indian national- 
ism, headed by Mr. Gandhi, in alliance with 
the Moslems and naturally in sympathy 
with the Turks. The moving finger wrote, 
and Lord Montagu, the present Indian Sec- 
retary, read its message. Four years ago 
the investigation on Indian soil was begun 
which has culminated in the Indian Home 
Rule bill. The opening of the magnificent 
Parliamentary buildings at Delhi was the 
first step in the execution of the measures 
to be initiated under that bill. 

While Lord Reading, after resigning from 
the Lord Chief Justiceship, was preparing 
in England for his long journey to the East, 


there to assume new duties as Viceroy and 
to bring his cool, detached judgment and 
great administrative ability to bear on the 
new problems, in India the old régime was 
being ushered out, and the first step toward 
Indian Swaraj (Home Rule) was being 
formally celebrated. 


A PICTURESQUE CEREMONY 


The great hall of audience of the Mogul 
Emperors on Feb. 8 witnessed one of the 
most beautiful and impressive ceremonies 
it had ever beheld. Beneath the canopy of 
the red stone arcades of the Diwan-i-Am, 
and the great shamiana upheld over the 
semicircular amphitheatre built out from 
the floor of the hall, the dais was spread 
with crimson and gold. On the dais stood 
two golden thrones, one for the Viceroy and 
one for the Duke of Connaught. 


For the first time in their history the 
Princes and ruling chiefs of India met as 
a consultative body. They were robed and 
edorned in all their panoply. There was 
the Maharaja of Kashmir, old and feeble, 
yet full of dignity; the Prince of Scindia, 
in the uniform of a General, but with the 
robes of the Order of the Star of India; 
Alwar and Kapurthala, in the splendid blue 
cf the Order of the Indian Empire; Bikanir, 
“King of the Desert”; the Sikh Prince, 
Patiala, wrapped in paler silk, with jeweled 
headdress. The most conspicuous was the 
envoy from Nepal, with a huge bird of 
paradise rising from the emeralds and dia- 
monds of his coronet. 


The ceremony began with a flourish of 
trumpets, and the vast audience, which con- 
tained representatives of the Indian Gov- 
ernment, as well as five British Generals 
headed by General Lord Rawlinson, rose to 
greet the Duke of. Connaught, who entered 
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robed in the mantle of the Garter, in com- 
pany with the Viceroy, who wore the robes 
of the senior Indian order. 

Sir A. B. Wood, Joint Foreign Secretary, 
read the proclamation of the British Em- 
peror, which made the Chamber of Princes 
an auxiliary and guide at the side of the 
Government of India, to advance the inter- 
ests common to their territories and to Brit- 
ish India. The Viceroy then rose and, in a 
carefully framed speech, explained the steps 
by which the Chamber had been brought 
into being, tracing briefly the various stages 
oi progressive legislation of which the new 
Parliament was the culmination. He 
pointed out the regulations which had been 
devised to insure the smooth working of 
the future deliberations and to bring the 
several States into direct relations with the 
Central Government. 


THE DUKE’S HISTORIC SPEECH 


In a felicitous speech the Duke of Con- 
naught conveyed the greetings of the Brit- 
ish King to the new Assembly. Despite the 
original 


autocratic principles on which 
British rule in India was based, he said, 
the desire of his mother, the late Queen 
Victoria, and of England’s successive rulers, 
had been to work for the contentment and 
prosperity of the Indian people. The auto- 
cratic principle was now definitely aban- 
doned as “inconsistent with the legitimate 
demands and aspirations of the Indian peo- 
ple and the stage of political development 
which they have attained.” Henceforth 
India would have to bear her own burdens. 
These were not light. A contagious fer- 
ment of skepticism and unrest was seething 
everywhere in the hearts of men, and its 
workings were plainly visible in India. 

And India had also her special problems. 
She must overcome political inexperience, 
the ignorance of the electorates, the diffi- 
culties of handling questions of race, re- 
ligion and custom. The new Indian Par- 
liament must feel its responsibility. On the 
way in which this responsibility was faced 
depended the progress of India toward the 
goal of complete self-government. As con- 
trasted with the upper chamber, a true 
Senate of elder statesmen, the Assembly 
would be called upon to voice more directly 
the needs of the people. Soldier and trader, 
owners of land and dwellers in cities, Hindu 
and Mohammedan, Sikh and Christian, all 


classes and communities would have their 
share of representation. Strong differ- 
ences of opinion would make themselves 
felt. At this point the Duke of Connaught 
made an earnest plea for moderation and 
self-control, which he declared would be the 
best pledge of enduring success. After a 
brief but eloquent tribute to the retiring 
Viceroy, he declared the Council of State 
and the Legislative Assembly open under 
the Government of India act of 1919. 


A PERSONAL PLEA 


The Duke added to this formal speech a 
few personal words which made a deep im- 
pression on the assembled Princes. In these 
words he appealed to them to forget old 
grudges: 

Since I landed [he said] I have felt around 
me bitterness and estrangement between 
those who have been and should be friends. 
The shadow of Amritsar has lengthened over 
the fair face of India. I know how deep is 
the concern felt by his Majesty the King- 
Emperor at the terrible chapter of events in 
the Punjab. No one can deplore those events 
more intensely than I do myself. I have 
reached a time of life when I most desire to 
heal wounds, and to reunite those who have 
been disunited. In what must be, I fear, my 
last visit to the India I love so well, here 
in the new capital inaugurating a Constitu- 
tion, I am moved to make you a personal 
appeal, put in simple words that come from 
my heart, not to be coldly and critically in- 
terpreted. My experience tells me that mis- 
understandings usually mean mistakes on 
either side. As an old friend of India, I 
appeal to you all, British and Indians, to 
bury along with the dead past the mistakes 
and misunderstandings of the past, to forgive 
where you have to forgive, and to join hands 
and to work together to realize the hopes 
that arise from today. 


The Duke was followed by the Prince of 
Scindia, who thanked the British for the 
inauguration of the new Parliament, and 
promised on behalf of his fellow-Princes 
that they would prove their loyalty by their 
use of this great privilege. Several other 
Princes spoke in similar vein, and the cere- 
monies were ended. Other ceremonies and 
receptions were attended by the Duke in 
the next few days. When he departed 
many of the shops which had been closed 
by the non-co-operationist adherents of Mr. 
Gandhi still remained barred and shuttered, 
mute symbols of the undercurrent of dis- 
trust and hostility to British rule felt among 
the masses of the Indian people today. 
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The first meeting of the new Council of 
State was held on Feb. 14. The session 
was mainly devoted to a resolution pro- 
posing a committee to consider the repeal- 
ing or modifying of “repressive laws.” 
The debate showed the effect of Con- 
naught’s appeal for moderation. The reso- 
lution was supported by all sections and 
was accepted by the Government. The pro- 
poser of the resolution, Mr. Sastri, argued 
that the repressive laws engendered discon- 
tent. An amendment to demand the repeal 
of the Press act and the Seditious Meetings 
act was rejected. The Indian members of 
both houses showed intense interest in the 
Fisher report and in the whole question of 
military expenditure. Replying to interpel- 
lations, General Lord Rawlinson stated that 
the British regular troops garrisoned in 
India totaled 8,353 officers and 62,393 other 
ranks. The Indian officers and other ranks 
eggregated 253,651. He further said that 
there were no troops, British or Indian, in 
Mesopotamia, Asiatic Turkey or on the East 
Coast of Africa which were maintained on 
the revenues of India. It was indicated that 
the military authorities believed the army 
reduction agreed to by the Government rep- 
resented the maximum consistent with 
India’s safety. 

At the session of Feb. 15 the Legislative 
Assembly unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion, moved by Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, 
recommending the Governor in Council to 
declare for the principle of racial equality, 
to express regret that the martial law ad- 
ministration in the Punjab had departed 
from this principle, and to see that ade- 
quate compensation should be paid the 
tamilies of Indians killed at Amritsar on 
an equal scale to that paid to the families 
of Europeans killed at the same place. A 
proposal to obtain punishment for the of- 
ficers guilty of the excesses referred to was 
rejected by General Lord Rawlinson on the 
ground that this question had already been 
decided by a higher military authority. 


FRUITS OF MONTAGU BILL 


The consequences of the act under which 
this new Council has begun to function, 
like those of the Home Rule act for Ire- 
land, represent a great advance toward 
autonomy. The law creates electorates 
where none existed before. It gives to each 
Province a qualified autonomy like that en- 





joyed by each American State. For each 
it sets up an Executive and a Legislature 
into which the native and elected element is 
introduced. It provides arrangements for 
increasing year by year the responsibilities: 
of these Legislatures as they gain in ex- 
perience. It still leaves the franchise nar- 
row. The separate vote to be allowed the 
Sikhs and other special groups is anomalous. 
It puts no check on the power of the native 
rulers who, by support of Great Britain, 
may hold back the tide of progress in their 
respective realms. Yet the Montague bill 
marks an era in the history of India, and 
the best earnest of the future lies in the 
fact that it will come up every ten years 
for revision and extension. Its ultimate 
success will depend in great part on its ac- 
ceptance by the Indian intellectuals, and it 
is here that the influence of Mr. Gandhi, 
with his preachment of boycott. and non-co- 
operation, may prove most dangerous. It 
will be the task of Lord Reading, as Vice- 
roy, to allay the deep resentment and hos- 
tility felt by great masses of Indian people 
over the Amritsar massacres and the re- 
pressive measures adopted under the Row- 
latt laws. The mind in which Lord Read- 
ing will attack the problems facing him was 
revealed by him at a dinner organized by 
the English-Speaking Union in London on 
Feb. 12, when he declared his belief that 
“the people of India will make the same 
warm response to generous treatment as 
our own people,” and that “in India, as 
kere, justice must reign supreme.” 

Important changes of practice were an- 
rounced on Feb. 12 regarding the settle- 
ment of disputes between the Indian Gov- 
ernment and the native Princes. Cases of 
local misrule in future are to be referred 
tc a Commission of Investigation, unless 
the safety of the State is involved, when 
the State reserves its right of immediate 
action. Disputes are to be settled hence- 
forth by a Court of Arbitration. <A stand- 
ing committee of the new Chamber of 
Princes is also to be instituted, to include 
representatives from Western India, Cen- 
tral India, Rajputana and the Punjab. Its 
function will be to consider all questions 
referred to it by the Viceroy and to advise 
him concerning them. This standing com- 
mittee will also consult with the Political 
Secretary in framing agenda for the Cham- 
ber. 



































HE Siberian and Korean policies of the 

Japanese Cabinet are extremely un- 

popular among an ever-growing op- 
position element at home. The onslaughts 
against them are by no means confined to 
the floor of the Diet. Viscount Kato’s re- 
cent attacks have shown clearly enough 
that the Government’s continued occupation 
of Siberia, as well as its course in Korea, 
is strongly disapproved by the powerful 
Kenseikai, or Opposition Party. The dis- 
satisfaction extends to the whole policy 
relating to the war, from which Japan is 
alleged to have come out second best, and 
to the relations with America. According 
to Viscount Kato’s speeches, there is a gen- 
eral feeling that under Premier Hara Japan 
has lost prestige. 


The Government has thus far held firm 
against these onslaughts, but its position is 
by no means enviable. The expedition to 
Chentao, ostensibly to put down Korean 
Bolshevist uprisings on the Manchurian 
border, brought an aftermath of the most 
bitter attacks. both abroad and at home. 
What must be the feelings of sensitive 
Japanese when they read such words as 
those spoken, for instance, by the Rev. R. 
P. Mackay of Toronto before the opening 
session of the American Section of the Ex- 
ecutive Commission of the Reformed 
Churches of the World, held in Washington, 
Pa., on Feb. 16? Dr. Mackay, who is Sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Church, said in 
part: 

The brutality of Japan’s treatment of the 
Koreans is unique in modern times. It is 
comparable only to Turkish massacres in 
Armenia. One illustration of such barbarity 
will suffice. It is from a missionary who 
speaks from personal knowledge. 

The scene is Manchuria, in Chinese terri- 
tory, to which many Koreans had migrated 
in order to escape Japanese tyranny in their 
own country. Against earnest protests from 
China, Japan sent 15,000 men with the seem- 
ing purpose of wiping out the whole Korean 

community, especially young men. Village 
after village was methodically burned and 


JAPAN’S DOMESTIC TROUBLES 


Continued opposition to the Government’s policies in Siberia and Korea—A growing 
movement for reforms and for the elimination of ‘Invisible’? Government—A pology 
to the United States for the murder of an American officer 
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the young men were shot. This method was 
simple. At daybreak a complete cordon of 
Japanese infantry ‘surrounded a village, set 
fire to immense stacks of unthrashed millet, 
barley and straw, and then ordered the in- 
habitants of the houses outside. 


In each case, as soon as father and son 
appeared, they were shot at sight, and as 
they fell on their faces, wounded and dead 
alike, they were covered with burning straw. 
The missionary saw with his own eyes the 
bloodstains caused by bayonet thrusts in- 
flicted upon wounded men as they strove to 
rise from the flames. 

The missionary quoted states that he had 
in his possession the names and accurate re- 
ports of thirty-two villages subjected to such 
fiendish inhumanity. In one village 144 men 
were killed, houses burned, women and chil- 
dren perishing in the flames. In one village 
fourteen men were made, to stand in front 
of a large open grave, shot, and their bodies 
consumed with wood and oil. 


These are but typical cases. Such a reign 
of terror prevailed and prevails still at the 
hands of a nation that claims and resents 
any lack of recognition among civilized na- 
tions. Such was her conduct at home, even 
when her representatives sat as members of 
the Council of the League of Nations. 


GOVERNMENT ATTACKED ON KOREA 


Such a statement goes far toward ex- 
plaining the bitterness of the Opposition 
attacks in the Japanese Diet. One of the 
latest of theSe was delivered by Represen- 
tative Ichiro Kiyose of the Kokumin-to, or 
Nationalist Party, before the Diet on March 
2. The Representative mentioned especially 
the destruction by Japanese troops of 
Christian churches and schools at Chentao. 
Reports abroad, he declared, had made the 
Japanese appear “in the rdle of blood- 
thirsty devils.” 

Admiral Saito, Governor of Korea, on the 
other hand, in a statement to the press is- 
sued on the same date, denied that the Jap- 
anese troops had singled out Christian con- 
verts in Manchuria for persecution and 
death, and charged that many Koreans had 
adopted the Christian religion merely as a 
cloak to cover anti-Japanese agitation. He 
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also charged that many Koreans had made 
untruthful reports, on the basis of which a 
number of innocent people had beer exe- 
cuted. Orders had now been issued to all 
troop commanders not to accept false Ko- 
rean testimony. 

The hatred of the Koreans for any com- 
patriot who sanctioned the Japanese policy 
of forcible assimilation was dramatically 
emphasized on Feb. 18, when Bingen Shoku, 
a native Korean, who was a strong advo- 
cate of this policy, was assassinated in a 
hotel at Tokio. Mr. Yamagata, editor of the 
semi-official Seoul Press, then in Tokio, 
stated that Bingen Shoku was the most 
hated man in Korea because he supported 
the Japanese administration. Other Korean 
leaders of this type, as well as prominent 
Japanese officials, had been marked for 
death, said Mr. Yamagata. 

At various sessions of the Diet the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in Siberia was also made 
the object of attack, and the withdrawal of 
the Japanese forces was demanded. The 
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Government maintained its view that the 
withdrawal could not be effected until a 
stable Siberian Government existed. ‘The 
relations between the military command in 
Siberia and the semi-Bolshevist Chita Gov-. 
ernment continued to be strained, and the 
Japanese protection accorded the former 
anti-Bolshevist General, Semenov, in Har- 
bin, was much resented. The Chita Govern- 
ment charged in a long note sent to Tokio 
in January that Semenov was preparing to 
launch a new onslaught on the Russians, 
and declared that the whole policy of the 
Japanese was one of encouragement of 
bandit attacks upon the Russian inhabi- 
tants. 


REJECTION OF DISARMAMENT 


Fear of the proposed intention of the 
United States to expand its navy led to re- 
jection of a resolution offered by Yukio 
Ozaki, an Opposition leader, before the Jap- 
anese House of Representatives on Feb. 10, 
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calling for a curtailment of Japan’s naval 
armament. General Tsuda, on behalf of the 
Government, declared that conditions in 
China and Siberia were unsatisfactory, and 
on this account Japan coild not check her 
proposed military and naval ‘growth. Un- 
discouraged by this rejection, Representa- 
tive Ozaki continued_his campaign for dis- 
armament, and formed several associations 
to promote the movement. Leading men of 
Osaka, Japan’s great industrial centre, 


agreed to form a league for this purpose 
and to get the co-operation of business 
communities in other parts of the country. 


The whole movement was regarded in 
Tokio as a serious attempt to control the 
policies of the militarists, and to do away 
with the “invisible Government” which 
they exercised. It has been asserted by 
students of modern Japan that there are in 
reality three Governments, the Cabinet, 
the Militarists, and the Capitalists. The 
Militarists impose their will more or less 
openly, and it is they who are responsible 
for the Korean and Siberian policies; their 
interests coincide with those of the capital- 
ists, with whom several eminent Japanese 
statesmen are allied. One of the main rea- 
sons for the opposition to the military- 
capitalistic policies is the desire to save 
some of the enormous costs of armaments 
and to use the funds so saved for internal 
economic and educational improvements, of 
which the country is sorely in need. 

A crisis between the Oppositionists and 
the Cabinet came on Feb. 19, when the for- 
mer offered a resolution of lack of confi- 
dence in the Government. The session was 
extremely turbulent, the galleries crowded, 
and the police reserves were stationed both 
within and outside the building. Speakers 
on both sides were hooted alike from the 
galleries and from the floor. Tokitoshi 
Taketomi, former Minister of Finance, 
spoke for the Kenseikai or Opposition 
Party. He declared that the Government 
had failed in its efforts at home, and that it 
had brought disgrace to Japan abroad. Mr. 
Moka, former Speaker of the Chamber, de- 
fended the Government. The Opposition 
resolution was defeated in the House by a 
vote of 259 to 141. Following this vote, 
violent demonstrations began outside the 
Diet. The police intervened and made 
many arrests. At simultaneous meetings 
in various city parks the resignation of the 


Government was demanded. At a mass 
meeting attended by at least 20,000 people 
a resolution was passed declaring that the 
people had no confidence in the Govern- 
ment. 


RELATIONS WITH AMERICA 


Regarding California’s anti - Japanese 
legislation, the attitude of the Japanese 
Government is one of watchful waiting. 
The treaty negotiations at Washington have 
not yet been completed. Japan’s main de- 
mand has been that the application of the 
new land-ownership laws in California 
should not be discriminatory in her case 
alone. The dispute between the United 
States and Japan over the island of Yap 
has grown into a serious issue, which is 
treated fully elsewhere. [Pages 101-110.] 


The complication caused by the act of a 
Japanese sentry at Vladivostok in shooting 
and killing Lieutenant W. H. Langdon, an 
American naval officer, early in January, 
was settled when Japan, on Feb. 22, sent to 
the American Embassy at Tokio a full apol- 
ogy, together with a report on the findings 
of the court-martial instituted. Major Gen. 
Nishihara, commander of the Japanese gar- 
rison at Vladivostok, had been found pri- 
marily responsible for the fact that the 
sentry had been improperly trained and 
that his instructions had been unclear; the 
General had been removed from active ser- 
viee. Other officers had been punished by 
suspension. The sentry, Toshigora Ogasa- 
wara, had been exonerated of ill intention, 
but had been punished for deception in giv- 
ing his version of what had occurred. The 
facts were that the sentry had chailenged 
the officer three times on seeing him ap- 
proach in the early hours of the morning 
with a pocket lamp; receiving no answer, 
he had run after him and asked him in Rus- 
sian if he was an American; not under- 
standing the answer, he had tried to seize 
the light, had thought himself threatened, 
and had fired when the officer moved away. 
The Government’s note of apology ex- 
pressed “deep regret ” and offered to make 
all possible reparation. Secretary Colby 
praised Japan’s action as prompt and sin- 
cere, and declared that it would be appre- 
ciated in the United States. 


All the larger islands of the Caroline 
group, in the Pacific, of which Japan has 
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become the mandatary under the League of 
Nations, joined in a celebration Feb. 11 of 
the anniversary of the foundation of the 
Japanese dynasty. Games and other exer- 
cises were closed by the singing of the Jap- 
anese national anthem. The Japanese navy 
was represented. Similar celebrations oc- 
curred in the Marshall Islands. 
Announcement of the resignation of 
Prince Yamagata as President of the Privy 


THE CURSE OF MILITARISM 


Council coincided with the official an- 
nouncement of the betrothal of the Japanese 
heir-apparent, Hirohito, to Princess Na- 
‘gako. Prince Hirohito was planning a visit 
to England—a project which had met with 
opposition in the press. Prince Yamagata, 
who is over 83 years old, has long been con- 
demned by a section of the Japanese public 
and press as the ruling spirit of the mili- 
tary party. 


IN CHINA 


Helplessness of the people under the burden and lootings of the provincial Governors? 
armies—Millions still facing death by starvation—-America’s contributions for relief 
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DR. ALFRED SAO SZE 


New Chinese Minister to the United States, 
succeeding Wellington Koo 


HE woes of China suffer no abatement. 

Sun Yat-sen, the first President of the 
Chinese Republic, has remained with his ad- 
herents encamped in the southern city of 
Canton, irreconcilably hostile to the Peking 
Government, which the Canton faction con- 
tinues to denounce as unspeakably corrupt 
and in sympathy with the Japanese exploit- 
ers. Active hostilities between the North- 
ern and Southern forces have momentarily 
died down, but the ills of the years of pro- 
tracted strife are rampant in the life of the 
nation everywhere. 

The combined military forces in all the 
provinces have been estimated at over a 
million and a half. What is most needed is - 
disbandment, for which the Tuchuns, or 
Military Governors, of the respective prov- 
inces show no inclination. Counting long 
arrears of pay, the cost of disbanding the 
armies would probably exceed the vast sum 
of $100,000,000, and the Chinese Govern- 
ment is bankrupt. Meanwhile the long- 
suffering people are compelled to endure 
the lootings, incendiarism and murder per- 
petrated by the lawless and discontented 
soldiers, and the richest cities are forced to 
tribute for their 


pay support—in sums 
euphemistically called “loans.” In certain 
districts—notably in Kweichow, Szechuan 


and Fukien—the militarists have been forc- 
ing the farmers to cultivate again the pro- 
hibited poppy, to provide opium for the sol- 
diers, inflicting drastic punishment on all 
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who refuse. So military anarchy reigns, 
and the Chinese people have no redress, as 
the Peking Government has no power over 
the arrogant and powerful Tuchuns, who 
rule only for their own advantage. 

China, it appears, is again to lose Mon- 
golia. Outraged by the lawless actions of 
the 10,000 Chinese soldiers garrisoning 
Urga, the Mongols called in some 2,000 
“ White ” Russians, under Baron Ungern, 
one of Semenov’s former Generals, and be- 
sieged the Mongol capital for three months. 
On Feb. 14 the Chinese soldiers gave way 
before the incessant shellfire and evacuated 
Urga, bag and baggage. The Chinese were 
said to be in a serious position, for the 
whole breadth of the Gobi Desert, open to 
the operations of the Mongol cavalry, lay 
between them and their base. Since the 
coup d’état in November, 1919, the Mongols 
had been awaiting an opportunity to re- 
cover their lost dominion. 

The Chinese famine still threatens death 
to millions, but the inpour of relief has 
been having some effect since February. 
The funds in sight on Feb. 18 amounted to 


about $10,000,000, which included contribu- 
tions from America amounting to $6,000,- 


000. Sums approximating $4,000,000 had 
been contributed by the Rockefellers alone. 
The American Red Cross had accomplished 
miracles in road building and direct relief 
measures. Many rich Chinese had also re- 
sponded. It was estimated that $7,000,000 
additional would be necessary to take care 
of the famine-stricken areas until the com- 
ing harvest. Official figures quoted by 
‘Senator Kenyon of Iowa on Feb. 25, in pre- 
senting his Senate bill for relief, indicated 
that 14,000,000 Chinese were then facing 
starvation, and that the daily death toll was 
about 7,000. The Senate voted a grant of 


$500,000 to defray the cost of moving across 
the ocean grain given by the American 
farmers. Statements made by Thomas W. 
Lamont, Chairman of the American commit- 
tee, showed that American churches had 
contributed more than $3,000,000. 


Alfred Sao Sze, the new Minister of the 
Chinese Republic, arrived in New York on 
Feb.24. Mr.Sze spoke optimistically of condi- 
tions in his country. He admitted that un- 
rest and political disturbance existed in 
China, but declared that such conditions 
always prevailed for a time in every coun- 
try where a fundamental change in the life 
of the people had taken place. New parlia- 
mentary machinery was being worked out in 
China, he said, by men trained under the old 
system. It was a question of training, not 
of racial incapacity or faults of character. 
The eventual peaceful development of China 
was a certainty, he declared, if that de- 
velopment were not deflected by foreign 
agencies into channels of militarism. The 
Chinese were adaptable, and would survive, 
not as an ancient, dying race, but as “a 
great, coherent body of. 400,000,000 people.” 


A note dispatched by the Washington 
Government to Peking on Feb. 16 declared 
that the United States would regard as an 
unfriendly act the cancellation by the Chi- 
nese Government of a contract made with 
the Federal Telegraph Company, an Ameri- 
can company, to erect a high-power wireless 
plant at Shanghai. This note followed re- 
ceipt of information that a British Marconi 
company, supported by the British Minister 
to Peking, was endeavoring to have the 
American company’s contract abrogated. 
The United States also sent a note on the 
subject to the British Government, insisting 
on the maintenance of “ the open door.” 
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ENATOR ALBERT B. FALL, in a let- 
S ter written a few days before he was 

appointed Secretary of the Interior by 
President Harding, said: “So long as I 
have anything to do with the Mexican ques- 
tion, no Government in Mexico will be recog- 
nized, with my consent, which Government 
does not first enter into a written agree- 
ment promising to protect American citizens 
and their property rights in Mexico.” 
Should Mexico refuse to enter into such an 
agreement, he added, “then the question 
would arise as to whether the United 
States should simply pursue a silent policy 
of inaction or whether it should take im- 
mediately other action.” 

This letter was written to the National 
Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico, and that body made it 
public on March 1, announcing that it was 
“a concise and comprehensive statement of 
the policy for which this association 
stands.” Although recognition would come 
from the State Department and not from 
the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Fall’s 
position of close intimacy with President 
Harding is sufficient to indicate the possi- 
bility that the United States may not recog- 
nize the Mexican Government during the 
present Administration. On the other hand, 
the Mexican Foreign Office, according to a 
dispatch dated March 5, announced that 
Mexico would appoint no Ambassador to the 
United States until recognition was ten- 
dered by the American Government. Thus 
there is a deadlock on both sides. 

Virtually all the American oil companies 
are in agreement with Secretary Fall’s 
policy, according to Guy Stevens, a Director 
of the Association of Producers of Petro- 
leum in Mexico. Mr. Stevens says that the 
property of American petroleum producers 
is menaced by the threat of confiscation 
contained in the new Mexican Constitution 
and the Carranza decrees. A new organ- 
ization, called the American Association of 
Mexico, takes up practically the same cry, 


MEXICAN RECOGNITION DELAYED 


Demand that Mexico sign a written agreement to protect American lives and property 
likely to hinder resumption of relations indefinitely— Status of the oil question 
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demanding that Mexico rewrite her Consti- 


tution, eliminating particularly clauses 
against foreigners holding land—clauses 
somewhat similar to those which California 
is enforcing against the Japanese. 


PRESIDENT OBREGON REASSURED 


President Obregon, who had sent a tele- 
gram of congratulation to President Har- 
ding, told a group of newspaper men on 
March 5 that he believed the new Adminis- 
tration would be fair and just. He thought 
the naming of Mr. Fletcher as Under Secre- 
tary of State was a guarantee to Latin 
America, as Mr. Fletcher was in sympathy 
with Latin-American countries. President 
Obregon had not made efforts for recogni- 
tion, as he thought the United States would 
recognize Mexico when most convenient to 
the interests of the United States. 

Mexico was not seeking a loan, the Presi- 
dent said, but expected to make arrange- 
ments with creditors to settle her debts. An 
invitation had been sent to creditors to dis- 
cuss the manner to regulate all debts. Dur- 
ing the three months of his Administration 
the budget had been equalized, expenses re- 
duced and the agrarian problem had been 
expanded. The country was at peace with 
herself for the first time since 1910, and re- 
construction was proceeding rapidly. The 
railroad situation, he predicted, would be 
normal within six months. 

Regarding the oil question, President 
Obregon declined to make a statement pend- 
ing action by Congress. The American State 
Department in February inquired of the 
Chargé d’Affaires in Mexico City concern- 
ing reports that the Obregon Government 
had put into force a provision that drilling 
permits would be granted only to such com- 
panies as had registered their properties. 
It was intimated that the Aguilar, a British 
company, was the only one complying with 
the law, which, it was alleged, favored 
British interests. The Chargé d’Affaires 
replied on Feb. 22, quoting the Mexican De- 
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partment of Industry as declaring that ap- 
plicants for permits to drill oil wells “ are 
only required to prove with authentic docu- 
ments that they own or rent the lands on 
which they wish to drill.” 

A plot to capture Tampico by forces 
headed by Humberto Barros and Velasco Rus 
was frustrated on Feb. 18, both leaders flee- 
ing. Mexican newspapers accused the 
American oil companies in the Tampico and 
Tuxpam fields of being back of the abortive 
revolt and of furnishing arms to American 
workmen. As a precautionary measure, 
the Government on Feb. 23 ordered that all 
arms and ammunition at Tampico be seized. 


NATURE MAY SETTLE THE OIL 
QUESTION 


There is a possibility that the oil con- 
troversy will be settled without any serious 
trouble by Nature herself through the fail- 
ing of the oil wells. Ralph Arnold, Chair- 
man of the petroleum and gas section -of 
the American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers, at its annual meet- 
ing stated that at the present rate of pro- 
duction the latter part of 1922 would see 
the end to the proved big oil fields of Mexico. 
About two-thirds of Mexico’s production 
was coming from Los Naranjos, a pool which 
probably would be extinct by early Summer 
on account of. the encroachment of salt 
water. 

Reports from Tampico on Feb. 17 stated 
that the oil districts of Amatitian were 
showing signs of exhausion, due to the com- 
panies forcing production, and a large num- 
ber of wells were coming into salt water. 

The oil companies of the Tampico region 
have announced a cut of 20 per cent. in 
wages and are about to reduce their forces. 

A newrecord for export of oil from Mexico, 
however, was made in January, when twen- 
ty companies shipped 18,481,137 barrels. 
Despite Mexico’s large production, amount- 
ing to 87,073,000 in 1919, it was only 16 
per cent. of the world output of 544,885,000 
barrels. Of this total America produced 
377,719,000, standing first with 69 per cent. 





A general strike was begun on the Na- 
tional Railroad lines on Feb. 22. A long 
section of the Colima road to the west coast 
was torn up, telegraph stations were en- 
tered and instruments destroyed. President 
Obregon replied by stationing troops in the 
railway offices in Mexico City and dispatch- 
ing others to take possession of outlying 
stations. More than 10,000 volunteer strike- 
breakers applied for jobs, and by Feb. 25 
trains were operated on all railroads, de- 
spite the fact that more than 125,000 em- 
ployes had joined the strike. Two days 
later all trains were being operated on only 
slightly reduced schedules. 

The strikers who remained out then re- 
sorted to violence, causing a wreck on the 
Tampico line and the killing of twelve pas- 
sengers, besides the injury of twenty. The 
War Department ordered the Chief of Op- 
erations to proceed against the authors of 
the wreck, treating them as common high- 
waymen and subject to immediate execu- 
tion. On the road between Monterey and 
San Luis Potosi fifteen belligerent strikers 
were captured and executed summarily. 
Evidence is accumulating that the railroad 
strike was largely political in its inception, 
and was an attempt. to embarrass the Ad- 
ministration. 

Four sailors, said to be Americans, part 
of the crew of the Norwegian ship Sazon, 
were killed in Tampico on March 11, ac- 
cording to newspaper dispatches received in 
Mexico City. They were attacked, as they 
were boarding a launch, by five masked men 
in another launch. 

American, German and Russian agitators 
have been busy in Mexico City urging over- 
throw of the Government and the estab- 
lishment of a Soviet régime, but have re- 
ceived no encouragement from Mexican 
labor. Concerning all such activities per- 
haps the best comment is that of William 
G. McAdoo, who said on his return from 
Mexico City: “ Under President Obregon 
the prospects of clean, efficient and stable 
Government in Mexico is better than at 
any time since the revolution began ten 
year's ago.” 
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DR. ZAYAS ELECTED 


ENERAL CROWDER $s succeeded in 

bringing together José Miguel Gomez, 
who was defeated for the Presidency last 
Autumn, and President Menocal, who fa- 
vored the candidacy of Alfredo Zayas, who 
was elected on the face of the returns. He 
asked them to agree to abide by the sec- 
ondary elections in places where fraud was 
charged, which were postponed to March 
15. A pact of honor was effected at a 
meeting of all political factions on Feb. 26. 
President Menocal agreed to refrain from 
nominating military supervisors, and it was 
decided to have an Inspector for each vot- 
ing district to represent the Central Elec- 
toral Board. 

Nevertheless, feeling was very bitter, and 
it was said the Miguelistas, or adherents 
of Gomez, were determined to force Amer- 
ican intervention if they could not win, and 
the Liguistas, or Conservative-Zayas coali- 
tion, were no less determined that Gomez 
should not be President. Matters came to 
a head at Colon, in Matanzas Province, on 
March 9 as the result of a gunfight in the 
City Hall between partisans of Mayor Soto- 
longo and members of the police force. 
Three hundred shots were fired, the Chief 
of Police was seriously wounded, and the 
Assistant Chief killed. When the new elec- 
tions were held in four provinces on March 
15 the Liberal Party stayed away from the 
polls. The returns reported next day showed 
that Dr. Zayas had again been elected 
President of Cuba by a substantial major- 
ity. 

President Menocal has signed a bill to 
create a selling commission to handle the 
1920-21 sugar crop, and the commission 
was organized on Feb. 24. Manuel Rienda 
of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation and 
R. B. Hawley of the Cuban-American Com- 
pany, representing the large producers; J. 
M. Tarafa and Manuel Aspuru, representing 
the independents; Porfirio Franca of the 
National City Bank, Frank J. Beatty of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, and General Eu- 


Elections held in four Provinces to settle the dispute regarding the 
Presidency result in confirming the claim of the Conservative candidate 
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PRESIDENT OF CUBA 


genio Agramonte, Cuban Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, representing the Government, 
form the commission. No shipments of 
sugar are to be made from Cuba except 
upon its authorization. It will fix prices, 
which will be changed fro mtime to time, 
with due regard to market conditions, and 
will make sales to be distributed pro rata 
among the holders of sugar. 

Cuba is bidding for Chinese labor to work 
in the cane fields. The steamship Penza, 
plying between Asiatic and Cuban ports, 
left Honolulu with 700 Chinese immigrants 
aboard, according to a dispatch from Ha- 
vana on Feb. 19. 


SANTO DOMINGO 


A Dominican commission, authorized in 
the proclamation of Dec. 23, 1920, promul- 
gated as the first step in the direction of 
eventual withdrawal of the American forces 
from Santo Domingo, it was announced by 
Secretary Colby on Feb. 18, had been ap- 
pointed by Admiral Snowden as Military 
Governor of the Dominican Republic, and 
had organized for business, with Judge Os- 
trand of the Dominican Land Court acting 
temporarily as technical adviser to the com- 
mission. It is composed of seven members, 
headed by Mgr. Adolfo A. Nouel, former 
President of the Dominican Republic and 
Archbishop of Santo Domingo. 


BRITISH WEST INDIAN FEDERATION 


A movement to unite all the British col- 
onies in the West Indies, including the Ba- 
hamas and Bermuda, British Guiana and 
British Honduras, is making rapid progress. 
A West Indian Court of Appeal has been 
formed and first steps have been taken to 
bring about uniform laws. A West Indian 
university, a uniform currency and a reg- 
ular line of steamers are among the proj- 
ects favored. Aviation will play its part 
in welding together West Indian interests. 
Bermuda and the Bahamas are today 
centres of flying, and a base will soon be 
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established at Trinidad for an extension 
of a mail air route from Canada to South 
America via Bermuda, the Bahamas and 
Trinidad. 

Quick response was given by the British 
Foreign Office to a resolution introduced 
by Senator Reed on Feb. 18, requesting the 
President to “ ascertain whether Great Brit- 
ain is willing to consider the cession by it 
to the United States of all or any part of 
its possessions in the West Indies” in re- 
turn for cancellation of war debts. On Feb. 
19 the British Foreign Office announced 
that the Government’s attitude had not 
changed from that of a year before, when 
Lloyd George announced that Great Brit- 
ain had not the slightest intention of bar- 
tering or selling any part of the West In- 
dies. The London Daily Telegraph on 
March 9 tersely summed up the question 
by quoting the Prince of Wales’s remark 
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at Trinidad last year: “ British subjects are 
not for sale.” 


MIAMI-BARBADOS CABLE 


United States Subchaser 154, on March 5, 
fired a shot across the bow of the Western 
Union cable ship Robert C. Clowry off 
Miami to prevent her from connecting the 
Barbados cable with the mainland. This 
was in pursuance of the policy of the Wil- 
son Administration opposing the linking of 
the cable with a British line having a 
monopoly on the coast of Brazil. The Clow- 
ry was ordered to Miami, where it berthed 
in the municipal dock with the Subchaser 
154 watching her, aided by the Subchaser 
320, sent from Key West. Secretary Hughes 
maintains the attitude of the previous Ad- 
ministration, and efforts are being made to 
obtain a speedy decision from the Supreme 
Court. 


COSTA RICA INVADES PANAMA 


An old boundary dispute develops suddenly into a small war, but Costa Rica 
withdraws her troops when the United States intervenes and offers mediation 


[PeRI0oD ENDED MARCH 15, 1921] 


ITHOUT warning, on the evening of 
Monday, Feb. 21, Colonel Mora of 
the Costa Rican Army arrived at 
Coto, Panama, aboard a vessel with 100 
soldiers and commanded Manuel Pinzon, 
the Panaman Police Inspector, to surrender 
the town to him. Pinzon refused, but 
offered no resistance, and telegraphed the 
news of the invasion to David, capital of 
Chiriqui Province, whence ft was relayed 
to Panama. The district thus invaded is 
at the extreme western end of Panama on 
the Pacific Coast, nearly’ 250 miles from 
the City of Panama. Costa Riza has a pop- 
ulation of 441,000 and an army of 1,000 
men. Panama has a population of 401,000 
and no army, her only protection being a 
police system organized on military lines. 
The boundary between Costa Rica and 
Panama, which had been in dispute for 
many years, was fixed by the arbitration 
of President Loubet of France in 1900. It 
begins at Monkey (Mona) Point on the At- 


lantic, follows a ridge of hills overlooking 
the Valley of the Sixola River, westward 
to Mount Chirripo and Mount Pando. 
Thence the line strikes southeast along the 
crests of the Talamanca Mountains as far 
as 9 degrees north latitude, where it turns 
sharply south to Burica Point, cutting Bu- 
rica Peninsula in half. 

West of this peninsula is the Golfito Riv- 
er, near the mouth of which is Coto. The 
territory had been in possession of Panama 
ever since the republic was founded and 
of Colombia before that. The Golfito River 
empties into the Golfo Dulce about thirty 
miles west of Burica Point ridge, and the 
point where its headwaters rise is fifty 
miles inland. The river, the ridge and the 
gulf coast form a triangle which is the 
Coto territory in dispute. It was awarded 
to Costa Rica by President Loubet in com- 
pensation for a considerable area of land 
awarded to Panama on the Atlantic side be- 
tween the Sixola River and the ridge north 
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COSTA RICA INVADES PANAMA 


The black area on the Pacific side indicates 




















the main issue over which the dispute arose. The boundary on the Atlantic side 
showld show a deeper angle into Costa Rican territory, where anoth@ phuse of the 


conflicting claims is located 


of its valley extending west to Mount Chir- 
ripo. 

Nevertheless, Costa Rica, ever since 1881, 
has occupied the Sixola River wedge de- 
spite President Loubet’s decision, and on 
Feb. 21 invaded the Coto triangle that Pan- 
ama had been holding. Panama asserted 
that the Loubet award was not clear, and 
Chief Justice White of the United States 
Supreme Court was asked to render a legal 
interpretation of it, which he did in 1914. 
This decision did not end the dispute, Pan- 
ama declining to accept it, on the ground 
that the Chief Justice had covered more ter- 
ritory than was included in the portion in 
dispute. Costa Rica continued to hold the 
Sixola watershed and Panama retained the 
Coto triangle until the recent invasion. 


PANAMA PREPARES TO RESIST 


There was great excitement in Panama 
on Feb. 24, when news of the capture of 
Coto reached that city. An angry crowd 
tore the coat of arms from the Costa Rican 
Consulate, and President Porras dispatched 
an armed mission to the region by way of 
David, where civilian troops were being 
mobilized. At the same time he asked the 
United States to use its good offices to pre- 
vent bloodshed. A proclamation was issued 
calling on the people to maintain the na- 
tional dignity, followed by a Presidential 
decree on Feb. 26, reciting the necessity of 








expelling the invaders, declaring martial 
law, calling on all Panamans between 18 
and 40 years old to register for military 
service, and convoking the National As- 
sembly in special session, beginning March 
1. At the same time President Porras pre- 
pared a declaration of war. 


More than 2,000 men enrolled in Panama 
for military service and enlisting elsewhere 
was brisk. About 500 men, consisting of 
national police and volunteers, started for 
the Costa Rican frontier. They made short 
work of Colonel Mora and his hundred men, 
recapturing Coto and taking prisoner the 
entire Costa Rican contingent on Feb. 27. 
In the afternoon the Panamans captured 
Costa Rican reinforcements arriving in the 
gasoline motor vessel Sultana, taking the 
boat after an hour’s fighting, in which the 
enemy lost four men killed and nine 
wounded. 


President Porras, having remarked in an 
interview that war between Panama and 
Costa Rica over valueless land was an ab- 
surdity, was waited on by a committee on 
Feb. 28, who demanded his resignation, bent 
on forcing more aggressive action. The 
President refused and a mob broke into the 
palace. Guards fired upon and dispersed 
the crowd, killing one and wounding several 
persons. As a result 200 American soldiers 
from the Canal Zone appeared in the city 
in the afternoon to keep order. 
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PANAMA ASSEMBLY MEETS 


The special session of the Panama As- 
sembly met on March 1 and defensive meas- 
ures were proposed, including one that au- 
thorized President Porras to organize an 
army of whatever strength he might deem 
necessary. A message from the President 
was read reciting recent events, but making 
no mention of a declaration of war. 

Costa Rica, meanwhile, had sent 2,500 
men to the Panaman frontier, the action 
of the Government having been approved 
by the Chamber of Deputies in session at 
San José. Fighting was renewed in the 
Coto region on March 1, and another motor 
vessel with 100 men was captured by the 
Panamans. 

Julio Acosta, President of Costa Rica, set 
forth the attitude of his country in a dis- 
patch dated San José, March 3, in which 
he said that Panama was violating its own 
Constitution, which established the same 
limit that Costa Rica claimed. 

Defeated on the Pacific side, Costa Rica 
next turned her efforts to the Atlantic end 
of the boundary along the Sixola River, 
first reinforcing her garrisons there, and 
then crossing the frontier. This threatened 
to involve the United States, as the United 
Fruit Company owns extensive banana 
plantations there and has railroads extend- 
ing southerly from Puerto Limon, Costa 
Rica, into Panama. Almirante, in the Prov- 
ince of Bocas del Toro, was the objective 
of this second attack. Guabito was first 
taken without serious resistance on March 
4. The Panamans retired toward Bocas 
del Toro, leaving behind eighteen dead and 
many wounded. The Costa Ricans occupied 
the Almirante Railroad and advanced on 
Almirante, taking it, and later Bocas del 
Toro. 


UNITED STATES MOVES 


Naturally, the United States had been 
appealed to at the start of the trouble, be- 
ing by treaty bound to protect the integrity 
of Panama. The first request was for arms 
to repel invasion, as the country had been 
disarmed by General Clarence Edwards of 
the United States Army in 1915, when dis- 
orders were threatened. The request for 
arms was denied. 

Secretary Colby, instead, sent two notes 
to Costa Rica and Panama on Feb. 28, ex- 
pressing the United States Government’s 


strong disapproval of the effort to settle 
the dispute by force. Replies were re- 
ceived in Washington on March 5. That 
from Panama expressed a willingness to 
accept the good offices of the United 
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President of Costa Rica 


States, but the message from Costa Rica 
was described as unsatisfactory. A few 
hours later, after consulting with President 
Harding, Mr. Hughes, the new Secretary of 
State, sent identical notes to Panama and 
Costa Rica, which, while not suggesting 
mediation, conveyed the impression that 
the United States stood ready to enforce, 
if necessary, a peaceful solution. 


Both countries were called upon for an 
immediate suspension of hostilities, and 
United States warships were ordered by 
the Navy Department to the disputed 
areas on both sides of the Isthmus. The 
cruiser Sacramento was sent to Almirante 
to protect American property, and instruc- 
tions were given to Rear Admiral Bryan, 
commanding a special Central American 
squadron ,that if the authorities could not 
protect American lives and property he was 
to use his discretion in disposing of his 
vessels and armed forces. The Sacramento 
arrived at Almirante on March 5, and 





COSTA RICA INVADES PANAMA 





Commander Bingham invited the com- 
mander of the Costa Rican troops to lunch 
on board, and an armistice with the Pana- 
mans was suggested. 

President Porras on March 6 announced 
that Panama was willing to accept media- 
tion by the United States on condition that 
Costa Rica withdraw her troops to the left 
bank of the Sixola River and refrain from 
attacking the Panaman forces, which had 
reoccupied Coto. He offered to submit the 
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President of Panama 


dispute to the A B C Commission of Ar- 
gentina, Chile and Brazil, to the League 
of Nations tribunal, to a council of inter- 
national law professors from American uni- 
versities, or to three international lawyers, 
one from an American university, one from 
Chile and the other from an Argentine, 
Uruguayan, Peruvian or Brazilian uni- 
versity. 

Meanwhile the National Assembly had 
passed bills appropriating $100,000 to buy 
arms, authorizing the President to organize 
a national army, and authorizing a loan of 
$500,000 for ten years at 7 per cent. Presi- 
dent Porras named a Defense Council of 
five to select men for the Panaman Army. 


PEACE AT LAST 


Prompt action by the United States had 
its effect on both belligerents. On March 7 
it was announced that Costa Rica had 
ordered the withdrawal of her forces beyond 
the Sixola River and had halted the troops, 
which had advanced into the Coto region 
on the Pacific side. Panama recalled her 
troops from the Bocas del Toro region and 
also those from Coto, but announced her 
intention to keep the civil and police au- 
thorities in the latter district. An armistice 
was arranged and put into effect along the 
whole frontier, thus reverting to the condi- 
tion of affairs before the invasion and leav- 
ing the settlement open to further negotia- 
tion. 

Threatened complications between the 
United States Government and the League 
of Nations over the affair were cleverly 
avoided by the League after brief consider- 
ation. Sir Eric Drummond, Secretary Gen- 


eral of the League, on Feb. 28 had in- 
structed the political advisers of the League . 
Council to investigate the differences be- 
tween Panama and Costa Rica, basing his 


action on the fact that both countries were 
members of the League. The Council, which 
was meeting in Paris, sent a cable dispatch 
to the foreign Ministers of both countries 
on March 4, reminding them of their obli- 
gations as members. A few hours later the 
Secretary received a dispatch from the 
Government of Panama giving a history of 
the Costa Rican attack and subsequent de- 
velopments. On its receipt the Council was 
called together again and the following 
cable was sent to Panama: 


Your telegram of March 3 has been com- 
municated to the Council of the League of 
Nations, which regrets that the reports of 
differences between Panama and Costa Rica 
are well founded, but it is happy to know 
that the United States Government has of- 
fered its good offices, and that these have 
been accepted by the Government of Pan- 
ama. The Council would be glad to be Kept 
informed of the development of the situa- 
tion. 


In an official communication on the sub- 
ject the phrase used with regard to Amer- 
ican action was: “The Council has de- 
cided to await the result of this happy in- 
tervention.” A note sent to Panama by 
Secretary Hughes on March 14 put an end 
to the possibility of League action in the 
case by calling attention to a treaty signed 
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in 1915, whereby Panama and Costa Rica 
agreed to submit disputes to the United 
States as mediator. The United States 
therefore will act as arbitrator in nego- 
tiations looking to a _ settlement of the 
boundary dispute, using the decisions of 
Chief Justice White in 1914 and President 
Loubet in 1900 as a basis. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE—The United 
States naval fleets returned from the west 
coast of South America to Panama on Feb. 
14, and on Feb. 24 the Atlantic fleet passed 
through the canal on the way to Guan- 
tanamo. 

Vessels flying the American flag led all 
others in setting a new record of canal 
traffic in 1920. Of the 2,814 merchant 
ships using the canal, 1,281 were Ameri- 
can; Great Britain came next with 867, and 
Japan was third with 122. 


NICARAGUA—The twenty-one Ameri- 
can marines who, on Feb. 9, wrecked the 
offices of the Tribuna of Managua, a news 
paper which they charged with defaming 
some of their number, were tried by court- 
martial and found guilty, according to a 
report from Rear Admiral Henry F. Bryan. 
They all pleaded guilty and were sentenced 
to dishonorable discharge and confinement 
for five years, but upon recommendation of 
clemency by the court the prison term was 
reduced in each case to two years. 


Nicaragua’s refusal to join the Centra! 


AMERICAN LOAN OPENS 
HARLES DUNBAR KING, President of 
Liberia, arrived in New York on March 
6, 1921, on his way to Washington to con- 
clude negotiations with the United States 
for a credit of $5,000,000, which was agreed 
upon in September, 1918. With him, as 
members of a Plenary Mission, were E. R. 
Johnson, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court; John L. Morris, formerly Secretary 
of the Treasury, and Gabriel L. Dennis, a 
prominent business man of the African re- 
public. 
The purpose of the loan to begin 
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American Union was approved at a joint 
session of the House and Senate in Ma- 
nagua on Feb. 22. President Chamorro was 
authorized to continue negotiations, but 
was intrusted not to sacrifice any Nicara- 
guan rights or infringe upon any of the 
country’s international obligations. She 
will not join the Central American Union 
unless the other members agree to respect 
ner existing treaties with the United States. 

The Nicaraguan Senate, on March 12, re- 
jected a motion to request the United States 
to withdraw the American troops stationed 
in Managua. 


SALVADOR—A seditious movement oc- 
curred in San Salvador, capital of Salvador, 
on Feb. 28, but was put down by the police 
after several casualties on both sides. The 
National Congress met and declared martial 
law, but quiet was restored by March 4. 
The movement, which was local in char- 
acter, is said to have been a form of pro- 
test against the union of Central American 
republics. 

On March 9 it was announced that immi- 
gration of Chinese to Salvador is prohib- 
ited under terms of the alien law, which 
does not, however, apply to Chinese who are 
already residents of the country. 

The Salvadorean Cabinet, headed by Dr. 
Francisco Juan Paredes, together with all 
Under Secretaries, resigned on March 11, 
but President Melendez refused to accept 
their resignations. 


A NEW ERA FOR LIBERIA 


an extensive program of harbor improve- 
ments, road construction, installing tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities and opening 


industrial schools. Mr. King was elected 
President of Liberia in 1919, taking office 
on Jan. 1, 1920, for the term of four years. 
The loan will open a new era for Liberia, 
paving the way for development by Amer- 
ican interests, which are cordially invited. 
Recent reports indicate important discov- 
eries of gold and tin, and there are vast 
forests of valuable timber in Liberia’s great 
and wealthy interior. 
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PACT OF THE CENTRAL 
AMERICAN UNION 


Text of the treaty creating the union of Costa Rica, Honduras, Salvador and Guatemala, 





to be known as the Federation of Central America—Details of the agreement that 


\URRENT HISTORY presents herewith 
C the full text of the important compact 
that now binds Guatemala, Salvador, 
Honduras and Costa Rica into one federated 
republic, to be known as the Federation of 
Central America, and to be administered 
under a single President. The treaty, ac- 
cording to its own statement, was signed by 
the delegates of the four countries at San 
José, Costa Rica, on Jan. 19, 1921. (The 
press dispatches gave Jan. 22 as the date 
of actual completion.) The delegates of the 
fifth Central American Republic—Nicara- 
gua—acting on instructions from their Gov- 
ernment, refused to sign, on the ground that 
Nicaragua did not wish to relinquish treaty- 
making powers in view of her arrangement 
with the United States regarding a possible 
Nicaragua Canal. A provision was inserted 
in the compact to permit Nicaragua’s admis- 
sion at any time she may desire it. The 
refusal of the delegates to sign was ap- 
proved by the House and Senate of Nicara- 
gua on Feb. 22, but all com- 
ments during debate were 
friendly to the new Federation, 
and President Chamorro was 
authorized to negotiate for ad- 
mission at any time when such 
action could be taken without 
curtailing Nicaragua’s interna- 
tional rights and obligations. 
According to the terms of the 
agreement, the ratification of 
three of the signatory powers 
will suffice to put it in opera- 
tion. Before the end of Feb- 
ruary, Honduras and Salvador 
had ratified the pact, and there 
was every indication that the 
other two would soon follow suit. 
The agreement that now goes 
into force provides for the crea- 
tion of a Provisional Council, 
which will meet at Tegucigalpa, 
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establishes a new State of 5,000,000 people— Nicaragua alone stays out of the Federation 


Honduras, thirty days after the third rati- 
fication, and which is commissioned to call 
a Constituent Assembly. This assembly is 
to meet not later than Sept. 15, 1921, and 
is to have full power to draw up a perma- 
nent and binding Constitution for the new 
State, based on the general principles laid 
down in the preliminary pact. The. Federa- 
tion of Central America is to be governed 
by an Executive Council, with the collabora- 
tion of a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies. 
The Provisional Council that is to call the 
Constituent Assembly is empowered to is- 
sue orders for the election of the permanent 
Councilors, Senators, and Deputies, after 
which it will hand over its functions to the 
Federal Council and terminate its existence. 

The new federated republic, which has 
more than 5,000,000 inhabitants, is the cul- 
mination of a long-enduring sense of soli- 
darity among the States now united, a 
neighborliness that has always made their 
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Map of Central America, showing the States which— 
excepting 
Federation of Central America 


Nicaragua—have united to form the new 
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those between the States of the United 
States. When these Central American re- 
publics cut loose from Spain in 1821, indeed, 
they formed a federal republic at first, but 
since 1840 they have been separate; the 
new union practically reconstructs the orig- 
inal federation on more modern lines. 
Though its scheme of government is mod- 
eled largely on that of the United States, 
a reading of the pact will disclose many in- 
teresting variations from the model; the 
Federal Council, for instauce, which is to 
wield the executive power, will consist of 
one Councilor elected by each State for a 
five-year term. The President and Vice 
President, who will hold office for only 
one year, are to be chosen by the Federal 
Council. The treaty guarantees freedom of 
conscience, provides for compulsory educa- 
tion, and refuses to recognize any federated 
State whose head has come into power 
through a revolution. 


TEXT OF THE COMPACT 


The official text of the compact of union, 
in. the translation sent to the State Depart- 
ment at Washington, is as follows: 


Preamble—The Governments of the Republics 

of Guatemala, Salvador, Honduras 
and Costa Rica, regarding it as a high patriotic 
duty to bring about as far as possible the re- 
construction of the Federal Republic of Central 
America upon bases of justice and equality that 
will guarantee peace, maintain harmony among 
the States, insure the benefits of liberty, and 
promote the general progress and welfare, have 
seen fit to conclude a Treaty of Union achiev- 
ing that end, and to that effect have appointed 
as plenipotentiary delegates, namely: 

The Government of Guatemala—The Most Ex- 
cellent Licentiates, Don Salvador Falla and Don 
Carlos Salazar ; 

The Government of Salvador—The Most Excel- 
lent Doctors, Don Reyes Arrieta Rossi and Don 
Miguel T. Molina; 

The Government of Honduras—The Most Ex- 
cellent Doctors, Don Alberto Uclés and Don 
Mariano Vasquez; 

And the Government of Costa Rica—The Most 
Excellent Licentiates, Don Alejandro Alvarado 
Quiros and Don Cleto Gonzalez Viquez. 

Who, after communicating to one another their 
respective full powers, which they found to be 
in good and due form, have agreed upon the 
following stipulations: 

*‘RTICLE 1—The Republics of Guatemala, 
Sazvador, Honduras and Costa Rica join in a 
perpetual and indissoluble union, and will hence- 
forth constitute a sovereign and independent na- 
tion, whose name shall be Federation of Central 
America. 
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It will be the right and duty of the Federal 
power to maintain the union, and in accordance 
with the Federal Constitution, internal order in 
the States. 

ARTICLE 2—The four States will convene 
through Deputies in a Constituent National As- 
sembly, and here and now accept as the supreme 
law the Constitution that may be framed by the 
said Assembly in accordance with the stipula- 
tions of this treaty. 

ARTICLE 38—In so far as it may be consistent 
with the Federal Constitution, each State will 
preserve its autonomy and independence in the 
handling and direction of its domestic affairs, 
and likewise all the powers that are not vested 
in the Federation by the Federal Constitution. 

The Constitutions of the States will remain in 
force in so far as they do not conflict with the 
provisions of the Federal Constitution. 

ARTICLE 4—So long as the Federal Govern- 
ment through diplomatic action shall not have 
obtained the modification, denunciation or sub- 
stitution of the treaties in force between the 
States of the Federation and foreign nations, 
each State shall respect and continue faithfully 
to observe the treaties that bind it to any one 
foreign nation or more to the full extent implied 
in the existing agreements. 

ARTICLE 5—The Constituent National As- 
sembly in framing the Federal Constitution will 
respect the following bases: 

a. There shall be a Federal district under the 
direct rule of the Federal Government. The 
Assembly will designate and mark out the terri- 
tory that is constituted, and within that area 
will designate the town or place that is to be 
the political capital of the Federation. The State 
or States from which territory is taken to con- 
stitute the Federal district here and now convey 
it gratuitously to the Federation. 

b. The Government of the Federation will be 
republican, popular, representative and respon- 
sible. Sovereignty will reside in the nation. The 
public powers shall be limited, and must be ex- 
ercised in accordance with the Constitution. 
There will be three powers—the executive, leg- 
islative and judiciary. 

ce. The executive power shall be exercised by 
a Federal Council composed of delegates elected 
by the people. Each State will elect a principal 
and an alternate of 40 years of age or more, 
and native citizens of the State which elects 
them. The term of the Council will be five 
years. 

The delegates and their alternates shall reside 
in the Federal capital. The alternates will at-+ 
tend the meetings of the Council without vote, 
but they shall cast their vote, however, when- 
ever the meeting is not attended by their prin- 
cipals. 

In order to impart validity to the action of the 
Council it is necessary that all the States be 
represented therein. The decisions are arrived 
at by a plurality vote, except in cases where the 
Constitution may call for a greater majority. 
In case of a tie the President will cast two votes. 

The Council will elect from among the dele- 
gates a President and a Vice President, whose 
term of office will be one year. The President 
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of the Council cannot be re-elected for the year 
immediately following. 

The President of the Council will be regarded 
as President of the Federation, but he will al- 
ways act in the name and by a resolution or di- 
rection of the Federal Council. 

The Council will apportion among its mem- 
bers in the manner it may deem most appro- 
priate the handling of public affairs, and may 
put any one of the alternates or more in charge 
of a department or more that it may deem ex- 
pedient. The Constitution will determine the 
form in which foreign relations are to be con- 
ducted and will complete the organization of 
the executive power. 

d. The legislative power will be vested in 
two houses—the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Senate will consist of three 
Senators from each State, elected by the Con- 
gress thereof. The Senators shall be 40 years 
of age or more and citizens of any one of 
the States. Their term will be six years, and 
they will be renewed every other year in thirds. 
The Chamber of Deputies will consist of Repre- 
sentatives, elected by the people, one Deputy 
for every 100,000 inhabitants or fraction of 
more than 50,000. The Constituent Assembly 
will determine the number of Deputies to be 
elected by each State until a general census 
of the Federation is taken. 

Senators and Deputies may be re-elected in- 
definitely. In each house three-fourths of the 
whole number of members will form the quorum. 

No law will be valid unless it has been ap- 
proved in the separate houses by a plurality 
of votes in the Chamber of Deputies and by 
two-thirds of the votes of the Senators, and 
unless it has been sanctioned by the Executive 
as the Federal Constitution may provide. 

ce. The judicial power shall be exercised by 
a Supreme Court of Justice and by the lower 
courts that may be established by law. The 
Senate, from a list of twenty-one names sub- 
mitted by the Federal Executive, will elect 
seven incumbent Magistrates, who will consti- 
tute the court, and three alternates to fill the 
temporary absence of the incumbents. Vacan- 
cies will be filled by new elections of incum- 
bents or alternates. The Magistrates shall not 
be removed from office unless the removal be 
authorized by a judicial sentence. 

The Supreme Court will have jurisdiction in 
disputes to which the Federation is a party, 
the legal controversies that may arise between 
two or more States, the conflicts that may occur 
between the power of any one State or of the 
Federation as to the constitutionality of their 
acts, and of all other matters which may be 
referred to it by the Federal Constitution or the 
organic law. 

The States having pending questions among 
themselves as to boundaries or the validity or 
execution of judgments or awards made before 
the date of this treaty will be at liberty to refer 
them to arbitration. The -Federal court may 
take cognizance of such questions in the ca- 
pacity of arbitrator, if the States concerned 
should refer to its decision. 

f. The Federation guarantees to every in- 
habitant freedom of thought and conscience. 


There shall be no legislation on religious sub- 
jects. In all the States toleration of cults that 
are not against morals or public policy shall 
be an obligatory principle. 

g. The Federation recognizes the principle 
that human life is inviolable as to political and 
like offenses, and guarantees all men equality 
before the law and the protection that the 
States must grant to destitute classes as also 
to the proletariat. 

h. The Federation guarantees the freedom of 
teaching. 

Primary instruction shall be compulsory and 
that which is given in public schools shall be 
free, under the direction and at the expense 
of the States. 

Colleges of secondary instruction may be 
founded and supported by the Federation, the 
States, municipal Governments and private per- 
sons. 

The Federation will create as soon as possible 
a national university and will give preference, 
with regard to their early establishment, to 
the sections of agriculture, industry, commerce 
and mathematical sciences. 

i. The Federation likewise guarantees in ev- 
ery State the respect of individual rights as also 
the freedom of suffrage and the rotation in 
power. iE a 
-j. The army is an institution intended for 
national defense and the maintenance of peace 
and public order; it is essentially a passive 
body and may not engage in debates. 

Soldiers on active duty shall have no right 
to vote, 

The army will be exclusively under the orders 
of the Federal Council. ‘The States shall not 
maintain any force other than of police for 
the maintenance of public order. 

The garrisons which may be kept permanently 
or temporarily by the Federation in any State 
will be under the command of national chiefs 
that the Council shall freely appoint and re- 
move; but if in any State there should occur 
a subversive movement or serious grounds may 
exist to apprehend a grave @isturbance, those 
forces shall place themselves at the command 
of the Government of the State. If those forces 
should be insufficient to suppress the rebellion, 
the Government of the State will ask for, and 
the Council will supply, adequate reinforce- 
ments 

Military service, garrison duty and military 
instructions will be regulated by law so as to 
be governed by fixed rules. 

The Council shall have the free disposal of 
the armament and war material that may now 
exist in the States after those States shall have 
been supplied with the amount needed for the 
police force. . 

The States acknowledge it to be necessary 
and expedient that the Federation should re- 
duce armaments and armies to the strictly nec- 
essary so as to return hands to farming and 
manufacturing and restoring and promoting to 
common advantage the excessive amounts taken 
by that branch. 

1. The Federal Government will administer 
the national public finances which will be dif- 
ferent from those of the States. 
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The law will create Federal revenues and 
taxes. 

m. The States will continue the service of 
their present domestic and foreign debts. It 
will be the duty of the Federal Governmnet to 
see that the service is faithfully performed and 
that the revenues pledged for that purpose be 
applied thereto. 

Henceforward none of the States shall con- 
tract for or issue foreign loans without being 
authorized by a law of the State ratified by a 
Federal law, nor shall it enter into contracts 
that may in any way compromise its sovereignty 
or independence or the integrity of its territory. 

n. The Federation shall not contract for or 
issue foreign loans without being authorized to 
do so by law approved by two-thirds of the votes 
in the Chamber of Deputies and three-fourths of 
the votes in the Senate. 

o. The Constitution may set a term after 
which the ability to read and write may be set 
up as an essential requisite for the exercise of 
the right of suffrage in the elections of Federal 
authorities. 

p. The Constitution will lay down the course 
through which amendments of its dispositions 
may be ordered. However, if the reform should 
make any change in any one of the bases set 
forth in this article, it will be absolutely neces- 
sary, in addition to the other general require- 
ments of the Constitution, that the Legislatures 
of all the States shall give their consent. 

q. The Constitution will determine and speci- 
fy the subjects that shall be exclusive matter 
for Feredal legislation. 

The Constituent National Assembly, in fram- 
ing the Constitution, will complete the plan and 
purpose of the said Constitution, developing the 
foregoing bases, but in no case conflicting with 
them. 

Immediately after the enactment of the Consti- 
tution the Assembly will pass the complementary 
laws concerning the freedom of the press, habeas 
corpus, and state of siege, which shall be held as 
part of the Federal Constitution. 

ARTICLE 6—The Constituent National As- 
sembly referred to in Article 2 of this treaty 
will consist of fifteen Deputies for each State, 
who shall be elected by their. respective Con- 
gresses. In order to be a Deputy one must be 
25 years old or more and a citizen of any one 
of the five States of Central America. 

The Deputies shall enjoy immunity for their 
persons and property from the moment when 
they are declared elected by the Congress of a 
State until one month after the sessions of the 
Assembly are closed. 

ARTICLE %7—Three-fifths of the total number 
of Deputies will form a quorum of the Assembly. 
The vote will be cast by States. If one or more 
Deputies of one State should be absent, the 
Deputy or Deputies present will assume .the 
complete representation of the State. 

If the Deputies of one State should disagree, 
the vote of the majority of the Deputies will 
be regarded as the vote of the State, and in 
case of a tie, it will be regarded as concurring 
in the majority vote of the other States; or, 
if there should be a tie among those States 
themselves, that which agrees with the majority 
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of the personal votes of the Deputies. The de- 
cisions of the Assembly will be taken on a ma- 
jority vote of the State. 

ARTICLE 8—For the performance of these 
stipulations, there is instituted here and now 2 
Provisional Federal Council, consisting of a 
delegate from each State. The said Council will 
take charge of the duty of ordering all the 
measures preliminary to the organization of the 
Federation of its initial Government, and espe- 
cially that of calling the Constituent National 
Assembly; of promulgating the Constitution, 
constituent laws and other resolutions passed 
by the Assembly; to issue appropriate orders 
to have States elect in good time their delegates 
to the Council, Senate and Chamber of Depu- 
ties ; and, finally, to give possession to the Federal 
Council, whereupon its funetions will terminate. 

ARTICLE 9—Delegates to the Provisional 
Council must be 40 years old or more and citi- 
zens of the State by which they are elected. 
They shall enjoy immunity for their persons and 
property from the moment they are elected un- 
til one month after they retire from their of- 
fice. They shall in addition enjoy in the State 
where they perform their duties all ‘the privi- 
leges and immunities which by law or usage are 
granted to the heads of diplomatic missions. 

ARTICLE 10—The Congress of each State, 
immediately upon approving this treaty, shall 
elect the delegate that belongs to it in the Pro- 
visional Council, and through the proper channel 
give notice of that election to the Central Amer- 
ican International Office. That office in turn 
will communicate to the Governments and also 
to the elected delegates the fact of its having 
received the ratification of three States, to the 
end that within the time stated hereafter the 
delegates may meet and begin their labors. 

ARTICLE 11—The Provisional Federal Coun- 
cil will meet in the City of Tegucigalpa, capital 
of Honduras, not later than 30 days after the 


third ratification of this covenant shall have ~ 


been deposited in the Central American Inter- 
national Office. 

ARTICLE 12—In order to impart validity to 
the acts of the Provisional Council, the presence 
of not less than three delegates will be re- 
quired. 

ARTICLE 18—The Provisional Council will 
elect a President and a Secretary, who will sign 
all the papers needed. The correspondence shall 
be conducted by the Secretary. 

ARTICLE 14—When the fourth, ratification 
takes place the Central American International 
Office or the Provisional Federal Council, if still 
in session, will call upon the delegates concerned 
to join the Provisional Council. 

ARTICLE 15—The Congress of each State at 
the same time it elects its delegate to the Pro- 
visional Council, in accordance with the pro- 
vision in Article 10 of this. treaty, will elect 
the Deputies to the Constitutent Assembly that 
belong to the State. 

ARTICLE 16—After the Deputies to the Cone 
stituent Assembly shall have been elected the 
Minister of Foreign Relations of the State con- 
cerned will so notify the Central American In- 
ternational Office, and issue the proper creden~ 
tials to the Deputies that have been elected. 
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ARTICLE 1%7—After the Central American 
International Office shall have informed the 
Provisional Federal Council of the election of 
the Deputies by three States at least, the Pro- 
visional Federal Council shall call the Constit- 
uent National Assembly, so that it may organ- 
ize in the City of Tegucigalpa on the date set by 
the decree calling the Assembly, which shali be 
made known by telegraph to the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations of each State and to each 
Deputy individually not less than thirty days in 
advance. The Provisional Council shall see that 
the Constituent Assembly shall organize not 
later than the 15th of September, 1921, which is 
the centennial of the political emancipation of 
Central America. 

ARTICLE 18—It will be sufficient that three 
of the contracting States ratify this treaty to 
have it considered as final and binding among 
them and to have it carried into effect. The 
State that should not approve the covenant may, 
however, join the Federation at any time it 
applies therefor, and the Federation will admit 
it without any other formality than the pre- 
senting of a iaw approving this treaty, the Fed- 
eral Constitution and constituent laws. In that 
event the Federal Council and the two legisla- 
tive houses will be enlarged in the proper de- 
gree. 

ARTICLE 19—The contracting States are sin- 


cerely sorry that the sister Republic of Nica- 
ragua does not desire to join the Federation of 
Central America. If the said republic should 
later decide to join the union, the Federation will 
extend the greatest facilities for its joining in 
the treaty that may be made for that purpose. 

In any event, the Federation will continue to 
consider and treat her as a part of the Central 
American family, just as it will any State that 
for some reason or other should not ratify this 
covenant. 


ARTICLE 20—Each State shall deliver to the 
Provisional Council the moneys that may be 
named by it to defray the expenses incurred in 
the discharge of its mission, and will determine 
and pay their salaries to the several constituent 
Deputies. 

ARTICLE 21—The present treaty shall be sub- 
mitted in each State as soon as possible to the 
legislative approval that’ its Constitution may 
require, and the ratification shall be immediate- 
ly notified to the Central American International 
Office, to which a copy will be sent in the cus- 
tomary form. On receipt of the copy of that 
ratification the aforesaid. office will so advise 
the other States, and the notice will be held 
and will have the same value as an exchange. 

Done at San José, Costa Rica, in quadrupli- 
cate on the 19th day of January, 1921. 


GERMANY REGAINING SOUTH 
AMERICAN MARKETS 


Apparently she will become the chief competitor of 
the United States, while Britain and Italy are losing 
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EACEFUL penetration of South Amer- 
ica has been begun by the Krupps, the 
great German iron and steel manufacturers, 
who are making serious inroads upon Uni- 
ted States trade in machinery, pipe, rail- 
road equipment and similar products. Ger- 
many has recovered considerable South 
American trade, and evidently is destined 
to become the chief competitor of the United 
States. Two German engineers recently 
purchased in Chile 25,000 acres of land as a 
site for a great industrial plant, and other 
deals are in progress for similar establish- 
ments in Argentina and Brazil. 
A contract for 10,000 car wheels in Ar- 
gentina was recently awarded to the Krupps 
at a price far below the lowest bid by Uni- 


ted States manufacturers. In many lines 
of goods Germans are underselling Amer- 
ican firms by an average of 60 per cent. in 
Brazil, 40 to 60 per cent. in Argentina and 
20 per cent. in Chile. In Argentina German 
hardware is being sold from 15 to 30 per 
cent. cheaper than similar American goods, 
but deliveries are slow and uncertain. In 
Chile German salesmen are increasing and 
are offering silver-plated and nickel goods, 
pottery and enamel ware below American 
prices, but not yet in large quantities. 
Professor Vittorio Orlando, formerly Pre- 
mier of Italy, who recently returned to 
Rome after an extended visit to South 
American countries, on Feb. 20 addressed 
an audience of 6,000 persons on conditions 
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there. Germany, he said, was trying to re- 
gain her South American markets, while 
Italian trade was diminishing in favor of 
the United States. Italian goods were not 
pushed sufficiently by exporters, especially 
automobiles, which were in good demand. 
He urged the necessity of a direct cable 
to Italy, and said Italians in South Amer- 
ica purposed raising funds to lay one. Brit- 
ish trade was falling off as well as Italian. 

Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, Nicaragua, Hon- 
duras, Cuba and the United States made a 
convention with Spain at the recent Postal 
Union Congress in Madrid by which domes- 
tic rates on newspapers, books and other 
printed matter were extended to all the 
signatory countries, so that books and com- 
mercial samples may flow back and forth 
between the United States and South Amer- 
ica or Spain with the same facility and at 
the same cost as between New York and 
Philadelphia. The enormous advantage ac- 
cruing to American advertising and busi- 
ness is evident. A one-cent stamp will carry 
a postcard to any of the member countries, 
and the maximum weight limit for printed 
matter is raised. 

So many American vessels are now op- 
erating in South American trade that own- 
ers are planning exclusive routes to pre- 
vent cutthroat competition between the dif- 
ferent lines. Negotiations are in progress 
for the Munson Line to stay out of Cuban 
and Porto Rican trade, while the Ward Line 
will leave Brazil and the River Plate routes 
to the Munson Company. A dispatch from 
Buenos Aires of Feb. 20 said the Ward Line 
offices there were about to be closed in 
pursuance of this plan. 

Less commercialized projects are under 
way for the organization of an Institute for 
Research in Tropical America to promote 
investigation in fauna, flora, geology, soils 
and climate to aid in the development of 
South America. The Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the National Geographic Society, the 
Museum of Natural History and a number 
of similar scientific establishments have 
united for the work. An organization of a 
Pan-American association along social and 
cultural lines, to have branches in twenty- 
one American republics, has also been ten- 
tatively formed by John Barrett, former 
Director General of the Pan American 
Union and a group of men representative 
of the United States and South America. 





ARGENTINA—A request of the Allies 
that Argentina take measures to prevent 
German exports of war material in viola- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles was rather 
coldly refused, the Argentine Government 
replying that it was not concerned in the 
stipulations of a treaty between other na- 
tions. [See Germany.] 


Five German steamers belonging to the 
Hamburg-South American Company were 
transferred to the Argentine flag in Jan- 
uary, and the charge was made in the Brit- 
ish House of Commons on March 2 that the 
Argentine company which took them over 
was formed to avoid their surrender to the 
Reparations Commission. This was denied 
by Antonio Delfino, agent of the line, who 
said he received a power of attorney in 
1911 to dispose of the ships. 

The Argentine steamer Bahia Blanca was 
received with great rejoicing on its arrival 
at Hamburg on Feb. 22. The Hamburg 
Senate and Chamber of Commerce made 
addresses of welcome, referring to Argen- 
tina’s sympathy during the war and the 
cordial relations existing. 'The vessel took 
7,000 tons of foodstuffs, a gift to Austria 
from Argentina. 


BOLIVIA—The Bolivian Government, 
headed by Bautista Saavedra, was recog- 
nized by the United States on Feb. 10. A 
regiment of the Bolivian Army mutinied 
on March 3, but was soon overpowered. 


BRAZIL—A loan of £6,000,000 was 
floated in February by the Brazilian State 
of Sao Paulo, of which £2,000,000 were of- 
fered in London, 18,000,000 guilders in Am- 
sterdam and $10,000,000 in New York. The 
loan consists of fifteen-year 8 per cent. 
sinking fund gold bonds, due Jan. 15, 1936, 
issued at 97%. The bonds are secured by a 
first charge on the’surtax of five francs a 
bag on all coffee exported from the State. 

A decree raising the Brazilian Legation 
in Brussels to an embassy was signed by 
President Pessoa on Feb. 24. 


CHILE—Under the patronage of six 
large American banking houses a loan of 
$24,000,000 8 per cent. twenty-year sinking 
fund gold bonds was successfully floated in 
February. The money will be expended on 
road building and public works and will do 
much to restore Chilean exchange. 


Chile has increased import duties 50 per 
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cent., a bill to that effect receiving the ap- 
proval of the Council of State on Feb. 24. 
It is expected to yield 30,000,000 pesos a 
year. Exempted from its provisions are 
rice, coffee, sugar, burlap, gasoline, loco- 
motives and industrial machinery. 


COLOMPIA — General Rafael Reyes, 
former President of Colombia, who carried 
through a measure for the separation of 
Church and State, died in Bogota on Feb. 
19. 


President Harding, on March 9, sent to 
the United States Senate a message urging 
ratification of the long-delayed treaty with 
Colombia in the interest of cordial rela- 
tions. It appropriates $25,000,000 to be 
paid to Colombia in consideration of the 
loss of Panama when that province was 
pried loose from the mother State and 
erected into a separate republic. The ex- 
pression of regret that anything should 
have occurred to mar friendly relations 
has been eliminated in deference to the 
friends of President Roosevelt. Thus 
amended, the treaty was reported favorably 
on March 7, but twenty-one Republican 
Senators were said to be opposed to it and 
the matter was postponed until the extra 
session of Congress in April. 


ECUADOR—Export duties must be paid 
in gold, according to a decree issued by the 
Government of Ecuador on March 8. 


Dr. Leon Becerra, Chief Health Officer 
of Guayaquil and a member of the com- 
mission of the Rockefeller Institute study- 
ing the yellow fever situation, died in 
Guayaquil on March 3, owing to injuries re- 
ceived in a street-car accident. 


PARAGUAY—The general moratorium 
in Paraguay has been extended to April 
11, and that of the Banco Mercantil to 
May 16. 


PERU—Addition of a medical mission to 
the Peruvian Embassy in Washington was 
announced on Feb. 13. 


URUGUAY—Many merchants of Monte- 
video have refused to accept delivery of 
American goods consigned to them because, 
instead of arriving boxed as_ requested, 
they came in bales and many articles were 
broken. Such occurrences, one newspaper 
said, lead to strained commercial relations, 
adding: “ The difference in exchange rates 
and the irritation which accumulated during 
the war, when American manufacturers 
took advantage of having no competitors, 
appear to be bearing fruit,” alluding to the 
steady recovery of European trade. 


VENEZUELA—The Government of Ven- 
ezuela has ided to send a special mission 
to the unveiling of the monument to Simon 
Bolivar in Central Park, New York, on 
April 19. 


“GERMANY DELIVERS ALL HER CANARIES ” 


HE following specimen of German 

humor, translated from Jugend and 
published by The London Morning Post at 
the end of January, is aimed at the long de- 
lays and vacillating policy of the allied 
Premiers in settling the boundaries in the 
Near East. It also takes a fling at the 
alleged non-pacific nature of the League of 
Nations, which the Germans, like the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki, interpret as an agency of 
Entente “imperialism.’”’ The German be- 
lief that the allied powers are bent on strip- 
ping Germany of everything is embodied in 
the satirical coda with which each para- 
graph concludes: 


EPOCHS IN THE WORLD’S HISTORY 


1950—Allied Conference in London. Thrace 
is taken away from the Turks and handed 
over to the Jugoslavs. Armenia is placed 
undér Belgian protection; Smyrna becomes 
English. Germany delivers all her thorough- 
bred dogs up to France. 

1955—Allied Conference in Paris. Thrace 
is returned to the Greeks; Armenia is incor- 
porated in the Caucasian Republic; Anatolia 
becomes French; Smyrna is to be trans- 
formed into a fortified port for the League of 
Nations. Germany delivers all her cats up to 
the Allies. 

1960—Allied Conference in Bru sels. Thrace 
becomes Chinese territory; Armenia is as- 
signed to the Kingdom of Honolulu; Smyrna 
is placed under Polish protectorate. Ger- 


many delivers all her canaries up to the 
Allies. 
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GERMANY’S “WATCHFUL WAITING” 


Dr. Simons warmly welcomed on his return from the London Conference, which had 
ended in allied invasion—People of the occupied Ruhr district remain calm— 
Reactionaries and revolutionists gain at the expense of moderate elements in the 


Prussian Diei elections 


[PerRIop ENDED MARCH 12, 1921] 


Foreign Minister, arrived in Berlin 

the evening of March 9 from the 
London Conference [a detailed report of 
which is printed elsewhere in this issue] the 
large crowd at the railroad station greeted 
him as a conquering hero rather than as an 
unsuccessful diplomat. “ Deutschland tiber 
Alles” and other patriotic airs were sung, 
and there was an insistent demand for a 
speech by Dr. Simons, who was congrat- 
ulated by Chancellor Fehrenbach for his 
“courageous attitude” at the conference. 
The next day the Cabinet unanimously ap- 
proved Dr. Simons’s work in London. 


This was followed, on March 12, by the 
passage by the Reichstag of a _ reso- 
lution approving Dr. Simons’s stand by a 
vote of 268 to 49, only the Communists and 
some of the Independent Socialists opposing 
it. In his Reichstag speech, the Foreign 
Minister, while maintaining that the penal- 
ties were illegal, expressed his opposition to 
breaking off relations with the Allies, and 
said: 

“TIT must say that when one comes face to 
face with our opponents in London, when 
one hears what the situation is in their 
countries and under what distress and cares 
they themselves are laboring, it becomes 
clear that their demands are not inspired 
merely by the intoxication of victory or 
lust for power, but that, on the contrary, 
they are the result of extraordinarily heavy 
troubles and distress in their own coun- 
tries.” 

Dr. Simons declared that the Treaty of 
Versailles had not been voided and that 
Germany must try to carry out its terms 
as far as possible. 

On March 14 Berlin addressed a note to 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations 
protesting against the Allies’ penalties. 

Meanwhile, Diisseldorf, Duisburg and 


W ‘For Dr. Walter Simons, the German 


Ruhrort, the three cities in the Ruhr dis- 
trict, the “ heart of the German coal, steel 


‘and iron industry,” had been occupied by 


French, Belgian and British troops on 
March 8 as the first step toward imposing 
the penalties incurred through the German 
refusal to meet the Allies’ reparation terms, 
and the population was calmly accepting the 
situation, with apparently little regret and 
an attitude of watchful waiting. In fact, 
with the exception of some of the Junker 
reactionaries and the Communists, the Ger- 
man people seemed content to await de- 
velopments, evidently believing that condi- 
tions could not get much worse and might 
possibly be improved by a change of heart 
on the part of the Allies should the occupa- 
tion fail to produce the desired results. 


The Berlin Communists, in holding a pro- 
test meeting in the Lustgarten, declared 
that a new world catastrophe was at hand, 
and urged a military alliance with Soviet 
Russia as the only means of salvation for 


the German proletariat. The responsible 
German labor leaders refused t6 heed the 
Communist ‘call for a general strike. Gen- 
eral Gaucher, commanding the French 
troops in Diisseldorf, was informed by the 
local union leaders that they regarded the 
occupying forces not as enemies, but rather 
as “bailiffs come to collect a legal debt.” 


German official resentment at the result 
of the London Conference was shown by the 
recall of the German Ambassadors from 
London, Paris and Brussels on March 8. On 
the same day, addressing the Reichstag, 
Chancellor Fehrenbach said: “The Allies 
have already begun to put the penalties into 
effect. This, in plain German, means an 
act of violence, for penalties have nothing 
to do with the usual principles of right. The 
conditions imposed upon us are to be se- 
cured by force. This rupture can neither 
be disguised nor justified by legal decep- 
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tion.”’ President Friedrich Ebert’s official 
proclamation, issued on March 8, read: 
Fellow-Citizens: Our opponents in the 
World War imposed upon us unheard-of de- 
mands, both in money and kind, impossible 
of fulfillment. Not only ourselves, but our 


children and grandchildren, would have be- 
come the work-slaves of our adversaries by 


our signature. We were called upon to seal 
a contract which even the work of a gener- 
ation would not have sufficed to carry out. 


We must not, and we can not, comply with 
it. Our honor and self-respect forbid it. 

With an open breach of the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles, our opponents are advancing to 
the occupation of more German territory. 

We, however, are not in a position to 
oppose force with force. We are defenseless. 

Nevertheless, we cari cry out so all who 
still recognize the voice of righteousness may 
hear. 

Right is being downtrodden by might. The 
whole German people is suffering with those 
of our citizens who are forced to endure 
domination. With firm bonds must this sor- 
row unite us in one sentiment, one will. 

Fellow-citizens, meet this foreign domina- 
tion with grave dignity. Maintain an upright 
demeanor. Do not allow yourself to be 
driven into committing ill-considered acts. 
Be patient and have faith. The National 
Government will not rest until the foreign 
power yields before our right. 

This defiant note was re-echoed in the 
press of all political shades. Some of the 
reactionary papers even expressed satisfac- 
tion at what they called the smashing of 
the Versailles Treaty by the Allies and the 
saving of Germany from a great calamity. 
While the Liberal and Socialist papers were 
inclined to censure Dr. Simons and his as- 
sociates for not having shown better bar- 
gaining ability at London, none of them 
was offended at his refusal to accept the 
Allies’ terms. Nevertheless, neither the 
Majority Socialists nor the Independent So- 
cialists were disposed to enter the Fehren- 
bach Cabinet and co-operate with Hugo 
Stinnes and his “ big business ” party (the 
People’s Party) in handling the situation 
created by the Government’s defiance. 


The occupation of the three Ruhr cities 
was effected by 10,000 French, 5,000 Bel- 
gian and two squadrons of British troops, 
all under the command of General Degoutte, 
in the midst of a real or affected apathy on 
the part of the inhabitants. The official 
proclamation posted up by the allied au- 
thorities read as follows: 


TO THE POPULATION: 
The official representatives of the German 
Government have just presented to the Lon- 


don Conference propositions which show that 
the Germah Government, does not wish to 
fulfill the engagements it assumed in sign- 
ing the Treaty of Peace. 

Before this attitude the allied powers are 


constrained to pass to penalties. Unanimous- 
ly they have decided to assure themselves 
new guarantees in order to force the German 


Government to execute the clauses of the 
treaty. 

In consequence, the allied troops have re- 
ceived orders to occupy as guarantees Diis- 
seldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort. 

This occupation constitutes in no fashion 
a measure of hostility toward the population. 
Under the reserve of strict observance of 
orders, Which the military authority will 
judge indispensable to promulgate, there will 
be no interference with the economic life of 
the region. 

Not only will the working population have 
all facilities for work, but the allied authori- 
ties are willing to help them to better their 
situation and in particular to assure their 
food supply. 

The allied command intends to maintain in 
the territories newly occupied a régime of 
liberty and order in which the prosperity of 
the country can develop. 

DEGOUTTE, 

Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces 

of Occupation. 


Another proclamation informed the popu- 
lation that a state of siege would be main- 
tained, with press and mail and telegraph 
censorship, and that severe penalties would 
be imposed for sabotage and carrying arms. 
Strikes in public utilities were forbidden. 
The day after the occupation the French 
began opening soup kitchens in the poor 
quarters of Diisseldorf. General Gaucher 
received the notables of the city and told 
them the conditions of occupation would be 
as lenient as was compatible with security. 
On March 10 a report to a Brussels news- 
paper told of the wounding of a Belgian 
guard in Duisburg by a shot fired by an 
unknown person. 


Fearing trouble between the so-called 
Security Police and the forces of occupa- 
tion, as well as_ possible clashes be- 
tween this body of State police and the 
workers of the Ruhr district who consider 
them as nothing but “White Guards” 
ready to suppress labor uprisings, General 
Degoutte ordered the Security policemen 
in the occupied district to disband and leave 
on March 12. The local traffic police was 
to continue in service and was counted upon 
to co-operate with the occupying troops in 
maintaining order. 

The taking over of the Custom Houses 
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along the Rhine was effected on March 8 
without difficulty. The American troops 
of occupation took no part in these new 
activities of the allied forces. 


On March 14 the Reparations Commission 
called upon Germany to prepare to pay by 
May 1 the balance of the 20,000,000,000 gold 
marks then due under the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty. This balance has been 
estimated at 12,000,000,000 marks and the 
commission said 1,000,000,000 of it must be 
paid by March 23. 


MOVE TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


Against stubborn opposition by the seven 
representatives of Bavaria, the Federal 
Council voted on March 12 to approve the 
draft of a law intended to meet the demand 
of the Allies for disarmament legislation 
carrying out the articles in the Versailles 
Treaty prohibiting the maintaining of war- 
like organizations, and two days later the 
bill was introduced in the Reichstag and 
referred to a special committee. Alarmed 
at the possibility of seeing the wiping out 
of its reactionary “ Orgesch,” the organiza- 
tion embracing hundreds of thousands of 
armed farmers and bourgeois counted upon 
to hold down any revolutionary uprising by 
the Bavarian working people, the Bavarian 
Government, headed by Dr. von Kahr, 
ordered its supporters in the Reichstag to 
fight the bill to the limit and even, accord- 
ing to a Munich report, asked them to with- 
draw their support from the Fehrenbach 
coalition Cabinet. 

To a request by the Allies that Argen- 
tina stop the German exportation of war 
materials to that country, the Argentine 
Government replied that it had nothing to 
do with treaties negotiated between other 
nations, so it must deny the request; but 
on Feb, 22 Dr. Julio Morone, the Argentine 
Minister of War, stated that Argentina had 
made no purchases whatever of war ma- 
terials in Germany since the war, nor was 
it negotiating for any such purchases. The 
Allied Control Commissions in Germany, 
it was announced in British official circles, 
will see to it that no shipments of war ma- 
terials are made from Germany to any 
neutral country. 

The contrast between governmental pov- 
erty on the one hand and the increase in 
prosperity by the huge business concerns on 
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the other continued to grow sharper during 
the period. This was accentuated by semi- 
official reports showing that about 4,000,000 
Germans were out of work, or working only 
part time. Of these 432,000 were drawing 
unemployment benefits in February, an in- 
crease. of 32,000 over December. The State 
pawnshops reported a great increase during 
the last few months in the number of mid- 
dle class persons obliged to pawn their least 
necessary possessions in order to keep 
alive. The Leipsic Fair opened on March 6, 
with 15,000 exhibitors and 100,000 visitors 
from twenty-five countries, and furnished 
further evidence of German determination 
to try to regain foreign trade, in spite of 
all handicaps. A Treasury statement for 
the eleven months ended Feb. 28 showed a 
deficit of 70,100,000,000 marks, receipts 
having been only 24,500,000,000. The deficit 
included a loss of 15,500,000,000 marks on 
railroad operation, and brought the floating 
debt up to 161,670,000,000 marks. 

Reports from Berlin and Buenos Aires 
told of the Chilean Government’s granting 
to the Krupp Company a thirty-year con- 
cession for 350,000 acres of land in the 
Province of Llanquihue, upon which to erect 
the biggest steel and munitions plant in 
South America. The North German Lloyd 
stockholders on March 5 voted annual divi- 
dends of 8 per cent. for 1919 and 1920 and 
increased capitalization by 250,000,000 
marks. The tonnage of the oceangoing ves- 
sels entering Hamburg in February totaled 
672,278, a gain of 16,831 tons over January. 
German exports to Great Britain in the last 
quarter of 1920 had amounted to £10,494,- 
000, against £8,743,000 in the preceding 
quarter, and had contributed somewhat to 
the depression of the British labor market. 

An appropriation of 4,700,000,000 marks 
to indemnify German shipping companies 
for war losses was voted by the Reichstag 
on March 12, bringing the total voted for 
that purpose up to about 12,000,000,000 
marks. The companies pledge themselves 
to build at least one-third of Germany’s 
pre-war tonnage within the next ten years, 
or about 2,500,000 tons. 


THE PRUSSIAN ELECTIONS 


The elections to the first regular Prussian 
Diet on Feb. 20 followed the same lines as 
those for the National Reichstag last June, 
i. e., a strong drift to the two extremes of 
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reaction and revolution, with the exception 
of a gain in votes by the Majority Social- 
ists. This did not offset, however, that 
party’s loss in Deputies, compared with its 
strength in the Prussian Constitutional As- 
sembly chosen on Jan. 26, 1919. The new 
Diet is made up of 428 Deputies, apportioned 
at the rate of one for about every 40,000 
votes. The old Assembly had 401 members. 
The results, as announced by the semi- 
official Wolff Telegraph Bureau on Feb. 23 
and compared with the former Assembly, 
were as follows: 
New old 
Diet. Assembly. 

Majority Socialists 

COMRTIGND hse ite F va vincaccnsye ces 92 

Democrats 26 

Nationalists 75 

People’s Party 58 

Independent Socialists 29 

Communists 

Middle-Class Party 


The eleven Guelphs (Hanoverian Separat- 
ists) in the new Diet, as well as their six 
brethren in the old Assembly, are counted 
with the Centrists, as they generally work 
together on important questions. One of the 
Democrats from Slesvig-Holstein in the old 
Assembly was officially known as a Farmer 
Democrat. 


Although the majority in the Diet con- 
trolled by the Government, composed of 
Majority Socialists, Centrists and Demo- 
crats, has been heavily reduced, it is still 
enough to work with, especially as there is 
little possibility that its opponents of the 
Right and Left can unite for its overthrow. 
So it appears likely that Otto Braun, a 
Socialist, will remain at the head of the 
Cabinet, although the formality of resign- 
ing was gone through on March 10. The 
People’s Party (Hugo Stinnes’s big-business 
political group), backed by the reactionary 
Junker Nationalists, is anxious to get places 
in the Government, but it is not expected 
that the Majority Socialists will let in its 
representatives, unless a defection by the 
Democrats or Centrists absolutely necessi- 
tates it. There were by-elections on Feb. 
20 in Slesvig and East Prussian Reichstag 
districts. Count Bernstorff was elected as 
a Democrat from Slesvig. 

The result of these by-elections was 
again for the Right and Left in the Reichs- 
tag and an increase in the total number 
of Deputies from 466 to 469. The National- 
ists increased from 66 to 71, the People’s 
Party from 62 to 65, the Communists from 
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24 to 26, the Independent Socialists from 


-59 to 61, and the Centre from 67 to 68, 


while the Democrats fell from 45 to 40 and 
the Majority Socialists from 113 to 108. 
The minor parties were not affected. 

The Independents were the hardest hit 
in the popular Diet vote, compared with the 
Reichstag vote of last June, losing heavily 
to the new United Communist Party and 
to the Majority Socialists. In new Greater 
Berlin the vote was as follows: Majority 
Socialists, 427,300; Independents, 332,500; 
Communists, 194,900; Democrats, 147,800; 
Nationalists, 329,000; People’s Party, 301,- 
300; Centrists, 74,500; Middle Class Eco- 
nomic League, 98,300. 

During the period there were the usual 
stories of plotting by the Junkers for the 
restoration of the monarchy and by the 
Communists for the setting up of a Soviet 
régime, but up to March 15 nothing serious 
along that line had developed. 

Some excitement was caused by the pub- 
lication in Holland and Germany of ex- 
cerpts from a book said to have been writ- 
ten by ex-Kaiser Wilhelm for private dis- 
tribution among his friends, in which he 
reviewed the causes of the World War and 
tried to shift the blame for its outbreak 
to Great Britain. Some of the Socialist 
and Liberal papers remarked that the ex- 
Kaiser was evidently trying to rehabilitate 
himself in the eyes of the monarchist ele- 
ment with the view of staging a “ come- 
back” in the not distant future. 


VOTERS RUSHED TO SILESIA 


The days 


immediately preceding the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia on March 20 
were utilized to the limit by the Germans 
for rushing German voters to the district 
from every part of the Fatherland, under 


the direction of the German Defense 
League anda_ special railroad division 
headed by General Groener, wartime man- 
ager of the military railroad lines. Ar- 
rangements were made for 227 special 
trains to carry 200,000 German Silesians, 
resident in other districts, back to their old 
home, free of charge. These voters were to 
receive pay for lost time and free board 
and lodging while away. 

Over the votes of the Independents and 
the Communists the Reichstag - increased 
President Ebert’s salary from 100,000 to 
150,000 marks and his allowances for offi- 








cial expenses from 200,000 to 250,000. The 
exchange value of a mark during the last 
few weeks has ranged from 1% to 1% 
cents. A Berlin cablegram of Feb. 23 told 
of a shot, fired from the building opposite 
President Ebert’s residence, which wounded 
a sentry on duty there. 

There was an outburst of anti-Semitism 
in Berlin on Sunday, Feb. 27, when a mob 
of students raided the Jewish quarter and 
beat hundreds of Jews badly, despite the 
presence of many policemen, the latter con- 
fining their activities, according to a cabled 
report, to trying to pull the victims into 
trucks, out of reach of their assailants. 

The campaign against the use of colored 
French troops in the occupied territory, be- 
gun many months ago by the Junker press 
and supported by some of the German Lib- 
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eral papers, although deprecated by the So- 
cialist and Communist press, continued, 
both in Germany and the United States, 
with renewed vigor. An official report by 
Major Gen. Henry T. Allen, commanding 
the American troops on the Rhine, submit- 
ted to the Senate on Feb. 19, showed that 
this campaign was largely based on exag- 
gerated reports of outrages committed by 
the colored troops; these troops, he said, 
were under good discipline, and only sixty- 
six cases of alleged assault upon women 
had been officially reported to the French 
military authorities from the beginning of 
the occupation in 1918 to June 1, 1920. Of 
these only twenty-eight were proved and 
the culprits punished, while the results of 
twenty-three trials had not yet been made 
public. 


FRANCE UNITED ON MAKING 


GERMANY PAY 


Determined support of all the people given to the Briand Government in its invasion of 
the Rhine region—French Communism and how the authorities are dealing with it— 
Industrial depression makes the indemnity problem more acute 


[Periop ENDED MARCH 12, 1921] 


HE Briand Government, in its determi- 
nation to make Germany pay for the 
damage she has wrought—a determi- 

nation grimly evidenced in the early days 
of March by the invasion of Rhenish Ger- 
many—has the satisfaction of knowing that 
the whole nation is solidly behind it. A 
strong wind of impatience has long been 
blowing from the devastated regions of the 
North, where the people have become weary 
of waiting for reparations that never come, 
while their homes remain in ruins for lack 
of funds and building material. “ Even 
where our factories have been rebuilt,” said 
one of the victims of the German invasion, 
“they are empty. Why not make Germany 
give us back our looms and lace frames, so 
that we can get to work again?” The in- 
dustrial depression visible in many parts 
of France has increased the feeling of bel- 
ligerency, and keen observers have reported 


that, from the colliers of the north to the 
farmers of Alsace, the whole population is 
prepared to support the demand, “ Make 
Germany pay!” French farmers. every- 
where, though now far more prosperous 
than the dwellers in the towns, as many of 
the peasant class have acquired new land- 
holdings since the war, have no desire to 
give up their accumulated savings to a 
Government in financial straits while Ger- 
many evades the responsibilities of its 
wrongdoing. To the strength of this uni- 
versal feeling were due the fall of the 
Leygues Ministry, the rise of Aristide 
Briand as Premier and the policy of “ blood 
and iron” which that experienced states- 
man has conducted in closest co-operation 
with the taciturn but determined President 
Millerand. 

Opposition to the new policy of drastic 
measures has come almost entirely from 
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the Socialist and Communist elements, 
which have been active in attack upon the 
Government since the seizure of the German 
towns upon the Rhine. An important part 
of. the propaganda which their organs 
spread was based on the old charges that 
France was maintaining black troops in the 
German area, and that many outrages had 
been committed by the blacks, and by the 
French troops in general. It was also de- 
clared that the American Government was 
wholly opposed to the new invasion, and 
that the failure of the American troops in 
Germany to join the invaders was proof 
of this. To counteract this pro-German 
propaganda, Stephane Lausanne, editor of 
the Matin, and one of the most energetic 
advocates of a strong policy in regard to 
German reparations, went to Coblenz early 
in March to interview General Allen, the 
American General in command on _ the 
Rhine. Questioned, General Allen replied 
as follows: 

It is shoulder to shoulder we march; it is 
heart to heart. In everything we are in ac- 
cord. * * * Moreover, there is uniformity 
of action in the four sectors occupied by the 
four allied nations. There is not any French 
régime, American régime, British régime or 
Belgian régime. There is only one allied 
régime, which we apply in perfect harmony. 
This is the first time the American troops do 
not do the same thing as their brothers in 
arms. But the American troops are not far 
away. They are quite ready and our flag 
still flies on the banks of the Rhine beside 
the French flag. For myself, I hope that it 
will fly there as long as the occupation lasts. 
Regarding the black soldiers and the 

charge against them, General Allen said: 

On my honor, it is absolutely false. I have 
sent the State Department a report which 
tells the whole story. Whatever the Ger- 
mans or excited Irish in America say in their 
campaign, facts are facts. These facts are 
that since many months there have been no 
black soldiers in the Rhineland, and that 
these soldiers when they were here commit- 
ted no atrocities. * * * Only thirteen 
crimes were established, and these were se- 
verely punished. 


VIVIANI’S NEW MISSION. 


To counteract this propaganda more ef- 
fectively, the French Government decided 
early in March to send, on an official mis- 
sion to the United States, M. René Viviani, 
former Premier of France, noted for his 
efforts on behalf of the League of Nations. 
The appointment was officially announced 


on March 7, with the explanation that M. 
Viviani, better than any one else, “was 
fitted to bear witness to the pacific purpose 
of France, * * * and to prevent by disarma- 
ment a_ repetition of Germany’s crime 
against civilization and liberty.” 

The story of the allied invasion of Ger- 
many is told elsewhere in these pages. Mili- 
tary and naval plans were making for the 
future. Though the Commission of the 
Chamber of Deputies reduced the proposed 
war budget for the year by a little over 
1,000,000 francs, the sum actually reported 
by the commission totaled 5,144,000,000 
francs. Furthermore, the naval program 
announced by M. Guisthau, the new Secre- 
tary of the Navy, called for a fleet able to 
defeat any fleet Germany might send to 
sea until the terms of the Versailles Treaty 
were fulfilled. Reports that Germany was 
already building new cruisers, reported to - 
be of high speed and long cruising radius, 
were the explanation of this new French 
program, which called for six fast cruisers 
adapted to carry out a blockade, should it 
prove necessary. 

The appointment of three new Marshals 
of France was announced on Feb. 20. The 
men so honored were General Lyautey, re- 
nowned for his activities as Resident Gen- 
eral of Morocco; General Franchet d’Espe- 
rey, whose war record in France and in the 
Balkans was one of great brilliancy, and 
General Fayolle, who with his reserve army 
barred the way to Paris in 1918, who for a 
year was in command of the French Armies 
of Occupation along the Rhine. The ap- 
pointment of these three new Marshals 
aroused a storm from the friends of other 
Generals not so honored, and it was said 
at the end of February that a bill intro- 
duced by these factions provided for the ele- 
vation of six more Generals to the rank of 
Marshal. 


REPRESSION OF COMMUNISTS 


The French Government continued to 
show a strong hand in checking the sedi- 
tious activities of the Communists. Though 
the General Confederation of Labor had 
shown a strong tendency to drive out all 
those who advocated the application of the 
doctrines of Lenin, the plotters against the 
Government continued their underground 
activities. The arrest of the Russian agi- 
tator Abramovitch and his French accom- 
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plices showed that the French Intelligence 
Department was keeping its eyes open. The 
effect of the Communist teaching was 
brought into strong relief toward the end 
of February, when 800 workmen in an elec- 
trical factory at Argenteuil, a Paris suburb, 
hoisted red and black flags over the factory 
buildings and planned to take possession 
of the plant upon a Soviet basis. The police 
forestalled this plan, and the insurgents 
were paid off and new men sought to fill 
their places. Hundreds of gendarmes and 
Republican Guards patrolled the works and 
repelled a rush of the Red workmen across 
the bridge. No one was seriously injured. 

Meanwhile the Government on Feb. 27 
arraigned for trial ten Communist leaders 
implicated in the plots of last May to over- 
throw the Government by means of a gen- 
eral strike. Eighty witnesses were called 
to testify. The prosecution charged that 
the strikes were fully prepared with the 
intention of seizing supreme power and es- 
tablishing a Soviet rule. 


COMMERCIAL DEPRESSION 


Unempoyment remained one of the great 
domestic problems with which the Govern- 
ment had to deal. One favorable feature 
was the downward trend in the price of 
coal. Daniel Vincent, the new Minister of 
Labor, explained to the Chamber in Feb- 
ruary the efforts being made to remedy the 
situation. Places were being found for’ men 
unemployed. Former agriculturists were be- 
ing encouraged to return to the land; over 
50,000 had responded to this appeal within 
a year. An increase of the Government 
allowance for those without work was ad- 
vocated, and municipal and departmental 
work was being pushed, especially in the 
devastated area, to provide work for those 
unemployed. M. Vincent proposed some 
form of effective and intelligent control of 


immigration to diminish foreign competi- 
tion. 

Falling prices and commercial depres- 
sion, however, were undeniable. Fear of 
a bank crash toward the end of February 
aroused serious proposals to launch what 
was called a “tacit moratorium ” in Paris. 
Every one was trying to sell values, and no 
one was willing to buy. Debts could not 
be paid, and the situation was one that 
aroused alarm in business and financial 
circles. The Government, on its part, was 
doing all it could to recoup its shattered 
finances by means of taxation, which, as 
the French Government has shown, weighs 
much more heavily on the French than 
similar taxation on the Germans. One 
considerable source of tax income, the im- 
posts levied on goods sent up the Rhine 
from Antwerp to Strasbourg, had aroused 
discontent in the latter city, and a strong 
Alsatian movement was on foot to induce 
the Central Government to remove these 
taxes, which, it was contended, were pre- 
venting Strasbourg from assuming its 
rightful place as the main seaport on the 
Rhine. 


A new census of France was begun on 
March 5. The last French census was 
taken in 1911. In deaths on the battlefield 
France lost 1,700,000, but many causes 
combined to make the loss still greater. It 
is generally estimated that there are 3,000,- 
000 fewer French than the 38,000,000 
shown in the last census. Paris and the 
Mediterranean cities have received an in- 
flux of immigrants from the disturbed 
countries of Europe. It is estimated that 
there are 100,000 Russian refugees in Paris 
alone. The French method of taking the 
new census consists of determining who 
spent the night of March 5-6 in every house 
of France. The general results are ex- 
pected to be published early in April. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA VETOES THE HAPSBURGS 


Foreign Minister Benes warns Hungary that the restoration of the 
former reigning house would mean war—The schools desecularized 


[PeRIop ENDED Marcu 12, 1921] 


PEAKING before the House of Repre- 

sentatives, Foreign Minister Benes of 
the Czechoslovak Republic announced that 
the purpose of his visit to Rome was to dis- 
cuss with the Italian Government the ques- 
tions of Austria and Hungary and of Haps- 
burg restoration. He declared he knew the 
Italian attitude to be in full accord with 
that of the Little Entente States. As to 
Austria, the Minister said, the union with 
Germany is impossible under the Treaty of 
St. Germain; moreover, Germany could not 
assume the contingent financial burden. 
The Minister then added that the republic 
had no conflict whatever with Germany, and 
continued: 

' “T wish to emphasize that we are willing 
to negotiate with the Magyars on every im- 
portant question. But the Magyars must 
change their mentality and stop their insane 
propaganda in America, England and 
France, directed, first of all, against our 
State.” 

The Minister then pointed out the con- 
trast between the domestic policies of 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In the former 
country, he said, the nobility, the anti-demo- 
cratic upper hierarchy and the hereditary 
bureaucracy are wiped out; the affairs of 
the State are directed by the parties of the 
people. In Hungary, on the other hand, 
the social revolution which has taken place 
in Czechoslovakia was never achieved. That 
accounts for the utter difference in outlook, 
domestic and foreign; that is-the obstacle 
to co-operation and rapprochement. The 
Minister proceeded: 

Even more important is the issue of the 
form of government in Hungary. The return 
of the ex-King Charles to Hungary would 
mean for the neighbor countries an actual 
and justified casus belli. 'The elevation to 
the throne of a foreign dynasty or a Magyar 
noble house is neither timely nor possible, 
for internal reasons. As to the selection of 
another Hapsburg King, especially that of 
the Archduke Joseph, it was the Czecho- 
slovak Government which after the over- 
throw of Bela Kun caused the retirement of 


Archduke Joseph from the regency; it was 
supported by the Jugoslav and Rumanian, 


as well as by the French, British and Italian 
Governments. 


In accordance with the decision of the 
Council of Ambassadors, the return of the 
Hapsburg dynasty to any Central European 
throne, in any form and in the person of 
any Archduke, is precluded. ‘The Czecho- 
slovak Government adheres to this stand- 
point consistently and unconditionally. If 
the Hungarians attempt to challenge this 
determination of ours, we, together with our 
friends, would fight them with all means at 
our disposal, for we are convinced that the 
return of the Hapsburgs would endanger 
the new mid-European order. The Czecho- 
slovak Government claims no right to inter- 
fere with the domestic affairs of other coun- 
tries, and the question of the form of gov- 
ernment in Hungary belongs to these domes- 
tic affairs. On the other hand, it cannot be 
doubted that the democratic principles of 
Hungary’s neighbors are very valuable safe- 
guards of peace, stability and the final 
restoration of friendly co-operation. If the 
Hungarian people would conceive of its 
political and national problem in this light 
it would find out soon what would be the 
best solution of its inner crisis. 


NO GRUDGE AGAINST REPUBLIC 


Ninety-five per cent. of the difficulties out- 
standing between Hungary and her neigh- 
bors would be eliminated if we could see that 
Hungary is developing in the direction of 
republicanism and democracy. Without wish- 
ing to interfere with Hungary’s domestic 
affairs, we declare that as soon as Hungary 
decides for a republic the question of rap- 
prochement, of friendship and co-operation, 
even of assistance, becomes timely at once. 

In the Hungarian question we and our 
allies are in full accord. We are prepared 
for any emergency and have agreed as to 
the necessary action. We cannot imagine 
to shut ourselves off from Hungary, political- 
ly and economically, for any length of time. 
History teaches us that we cannot live in 
continued enmity with the Magyars. 


Mr. Benes then said that Czechos:ovakia 
did not object to a Polish-Hungarian 
entente, but expected loyalty from her ally, 
Poland. As to Russia, he said, after the 
débacle of Wrangel nobody could think of 
intervention. Russia must stop her propa- 
ganda in and against the Western countries. 
Bolshevism in its present form is doomed, 
but the process of healing will be long, and 
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Russia in the meantime will not occupy the 
place due to her in the European ensemble. 
Czechoslovakia’s attitude toward Jugoslavia 
and Rumania was defined by the policy of 
the Little Entente, Mr. Benes said, and con- 
cluded: “Our policy is that of peace, 
democracy and progress.” 

The Prague press reports that instruction 
in religion will cease in all Czechoslovak 


RELIGIOUS FEUDS 


schools within the immediate future. Pa- 
rents who wish that their children be in- 
structed in religion may make arrange- 
ments with the priest or minister of their 
denomination, such arrangements to be su- 
pervised by the State. In the public schools 
ethics will supplant the classes in religion. 
All denominational schools are dissolved 
unless they give up their religious character. 


DIVIDE HUNGARY 


The Horthy regime being opposed by the Protestants—Intrigues 
for restoration of the Hapsburgs—Anti-Jewish discrimination. 


[PerRIop ENDED MarcH 12, 1921] 


“HAOTIC conditions which have charac- 
C terized Hungarian political life for the 
last two years continued throughout 
the first quarter of the year. Attempts by 
leading politicians to form new alignments 
merely served to bring into relief the lack 
of a constructive program and the dread of 
definite issues that mark the National As- 
sembly of the Horthy régime. Notwith- 
standing the desperate economic situation 
of the country, with its Government bank- 
rupt in all but name, its production com- 
pletely paralyzed and its currency sunk to 
one-hundredth of its pre-war value, a 
sterile discussion of the problem of succes- 
sion to the throne continued as the sole pre- 
occupation of political leaders. The en 
deavor of Count Julius Andrassy, one of the 
main pillars of the old régime, to form a 
new “Christian national” party out of the 
governmental bloc, the pro-Hapsburg dis- 
senters of the Farmers’ Party, the “ Demo- 
cratic” followers of the exiled boss of 
Budapest municipal politics, Vazonyi and a 
few free lance politicians who under the 
old order belonged to the bodyguard of Pre- 
mier Tisza, ended in complete failure owing 
to personal feuds and the refusal of the 
Count to profess his true colors, gleefully 
exploited by his opponents. 

It was generally understood that Count 
Andrassy intended to issue from his retire- 
ment as the leader of the “Carlist” ele- 
ment, to champion the return of King 
Charles IV. He and his lieutenants insisted, 


however, that they wished to postpone the 
settlement of the succession issue “ until all 
other problems of domestic and foreign 
policy will have been solved.” This am- 
biguous statement did not satisfy the Carl- 
ists or legitimists, and alienated the anti- 
Hapsburg partisans. 

In the meantime Mr. Rubinek and other 
leaders of the Farmers’ Party made an 
effort to commit that group formally to the 
principle of electing a new King. Their 
failure, like that of Count Andrassy, is ex- 
plained by the Vienna Hungarian Gazette 
on the ground that the whole issue con- 
cerning succession is an artificial one, as 
the majority of the people want a republic. 

Much more important and promising than 
the bickerings of the Budapest politicians 
appears to that newspaper as well as to 
others the organization of a new Party of 
Independence by the Calvinist Bishop Bal- 
thazar at Debreczen. This event is general- 
ly interpreted as the declaration of war of 
Magyar Protestantism on the MHorthy 
régime. Disagreement between the Catholic 
Clerical supporters of the Government and 
the Calvinist element, whose centre is 
Debreczen, nicknamed the Calvinistic Rome, 
had been manifest for several months. Cal- 
vinists were discriminated against, fre- 
quently crowded out from public office, 
and Calvinist sentiment was constantly and 
deliberately insulted by the Governor, Mr. 
Huberth, and his retinue, the local branch of 
the Society of Awakening Hungarians, cor- 
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responding to the Black Hundreds of Czar- 
istic Russia. Bad feeling was accentuated 
by the arrival in Debreczen of the Hejjas 
detachment, most dreaded of Admiral 
Horthy’s terror troops, billeted on the popu- 
lation as an express warning to behave and 
do the bidding of the Governor. The Mu- 
nicipal Council repeatedly requested the 
Governor’s recall, but without success. 

The climax came when the Calvinist 
“Main Church,” highest shrine of Magyar 
Protestantism, was defiled in the most dis- 
gusting manner by “ unidentified malefac- 
tors,” known by everybody to be members 
of the Awakening Hungarians and par- 
tisans of Governor Huberth. The angered 
citizens demanded instant prosecution of 
the guilty, but no action was taken by the 
authorities. Instead, a few days later, when 
another Calvinist congregation was pre- 
paring to hold a musical féte in its church, 
the Governor sent a detachment of police to 
dissolve the crowd as an illicit political 
gathering. A riot was barely averted as 
the minister, in the last moment, announced 
that a religious service would be held in 
lieu of the musical exercises, and dared the 
police to interferes These events stirred to 
the utmost Protestant sentiment in De- 
breczen and elsewhere, and the develop- 
ments culminated in the organization of the 
new party by Bishop Balthazar, with the 
express purpose of rallying all the liberal 
and progressive elements of the country in 
cpposition, not only to the present Min- 
istry, but to the Horthy régime in general. 
Old time radical independents like Count 
Theodore Batthyanyi, Samuel Bakonyi, 
John Benedek and others immediately 
joined the Bishop and the movement is gain- 
ing strength. It is understood that the new 
party demands cessation of the persecution 
of liberals and Jews, disbandment of the 
terrorist army, renunciation of all mon- 
archist plans and a democratic reorganiza- 
tion of the State. 


PEASANTS AGAINST MONARCHY 


A characteristic episode, throwing light 
on the anti-monarchist sentiment of the 
Magyar peasantry, occurred at the conven- 
tion at Gyoma of the National Agricultural 


Federation. This body is the Hungarian 
branch of the notorious “Green Interna- 
tional,” founded by partisans of Wittels- 
bach and Hapsburg restoration. One of the 
speakers referred to the question of suc- 
cession, whereupon the audience, about 
3,000 strong, broke out in cries like “ Down 
with the Hapsburgs!” “We want no 
King!” “ Let’s have a republic again! ” 

According to recently enacted law par- 
tially restoring old-time disabilities, enrol- 
ment of Jews in the universities is limited 
to 5 per cent. of the total number of enrol- 
ments, that percentage representing the 
proportion of Jews in the country’s popu- 
lation. Even such rights, however, as are 
enjoyed by Jews under this measure are 
nullified by the action of the Faculty at 
Budapest in organizing “ Committees on 
Credentials,” consisting of professors and 
students. These committees pass upon the 
political reliability and general desirability 
of applicants, and under their rulings prac- 
tically all Jews, however well qualified, 
were refused admission to the university. 
Special committees investigate the political 
soundness of professors. All these commit- 
tees are controlled by the Society of Awak- 
ening Hungarians, and professors of Jewish 
race or advanced political views are re- 
lentlessly discriminated against. Thus Pro- 
fessor Alexander, noted philosopher, was 
removed in spite of almost half a century 
of distinguished service record; he now oc- 
cupies a chair in the University of Geneva. 
Professor Marczali, greatest of Magyar 
historians, has been pensioned; Professors 
Beke, mathematician; Kévesligethy, physi- 
cist; Schmidt, Indologist and Revesz, 
psychologist, all men of Etiropean repute, 
are suspended. 

A new fashion has been inaugurated at 
Budapest with governmental sanction; the 
greetings good morning, good evening and 
the like are to be supplemented by a new 
patriotic exclamation. Acquaintances meet- 
ing on the street call out to one another, 
“Magyar! ” the response being, “ For the 
Magyar.” The reform is compulsory; those 
disregarding it are threatened with social 
ostracism and were in several instances 
mishandled by “ Awakening Hungarians.” 








OMMENTING on a statement by the new 

Magyar Foreign Minister, Dr. Gratz, 
to the fact that the Austrian Constitution 
guarantees a plebiscite to the population of 
Western Hungary, ceded to Austria in the 
Treaty of Trianon, a semi-official declara- 
tion published in the Vienna press says that 
such interpretation of the Austrian Consti- 
tution is wholly erroneous. All Austrian 
parties agree that the question of Western 
Hungary is finally settled, and that no 
plebiscite is necessary or even permissible. 
According to the second clause of the Con- 
stitution—containing the only reference to 
the district—the territory in question be- 
comes one of the Austrian Federal States, 
under its ancient German name of Burgen- 
land. 

Vienna papers publish a price list on 
rifles, machine guns, cannon and ammuni- 
tion, the document having been found on the 
person of an arrested Hungarian agent en- 
gaged in the smuggling of arms. The list 


AUSTRIA RESENTS MAGYAR CLAIMS 
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contains, among other items, 162 field guns, 
quoted at 50,000 kronen each; 100 howitzers, 
at 120,000 kronen each, and three of the 
famous 30% centimeter mortars, at 460,000 
kronen each. It is reported that another 
large scale expedition for the smuggling of 
arms and ammunition has been organized 
by the Hungarian Government, and six offi- 
cers of the Magyar Army have arrived in 
Vienna to negotiate and execute the matter. 
Vienna papers greet with satisfaction the 
demand of the Entente to deliver war ma- 
terial under the peace treaty, as such ma- 
terial merely serves as a temptation to the 
Horthy Government and usually finds its 
way across the Magyar border. The danger 
to Austria is obvious. 

The meeting of the Austrian Anti-Semitic 
Association at Vienna on March 14 was fol- 
lowed by anti-Semitic demonstrations, which 
were subdued by the police without blood- 
shed; the demonstrators charged that the 
Jews were guilty of profiteering. 


RUMANIA IN A NEW TRIPLE PACT 


Inspired by France, she links up with Poland and Hungary 


Jagainst the Bolsheviki, with 


HE Rumanian statesman Take Johescu 

may be considered the Father of “ The 
Little Entente,” yet when Prague and Bel- 
grade failed to agree to the anti-Bolshevist 
provisions demanded by him (on the advice 
of France) he allowed Dr. Edouard Benés, 
the Foreign Minister of Czechoslovakia, to 
complete the work while he himself sought 
approval for his anti-Bolshevist policy at 
Warsaw. and Budapest. There is absolutely 
no doubt of the Franco-Polish declaration 
negotiated by the Polish President, Marshal 
Pilsudski, at Paris, on Feb. 3, which paved 
the way to a realization of M. Jonescu’s 
policy elsewhere, for we have the text of 
that declaration, issued Feb. 6, which reads: 


The two Governments of France and Po- 
land, equally anxious to safeguard their 
security and the peace of Europe, have once 
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gratifying domestic results 


more recognized the community of interests 
which unite the two friendly countries. 
They have agreed to confirm their will to 
co-ordinate their efforts and, with this aim 
in view, to maintain close contact for the 
defense of these higher interests. 


Then, as we saw last month, M. Take 
Jonescu was able to bring his’ country into 
closer communion with France, via the 
Polish-Rumanian Treaty negotiated at War- 
saw. In a series of articles, interviews and 
addresses he showed that the utmost good- 
will existed between Bucharest and Buda- 
pest, which gave promise of closer rela- 
tions between Rumania and Hungary. This 
attitude was cordially reciprocated by M. 
Praznowsky, the Hungarian delegate at 
Paris. Thus, the ground having been pre- 
pared, the Polish-Rumanian Treaty was 
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supplemented by the signing on March 2 at 
Budapest of a formal alliance against Bol- 
shevism by Poland, Rumania and Hungary. 
Colonel Starzea signed for Rumania and 
Count Dembinsky for Poland. 

A formidable barrier was thereby pre- 
sented to Bolshevism in Central Europe, 
the dominating figure of which, on account 
of the Franco-Polish declaration of Feb. 3, 
is undoubtedly France—actually a defen- 
sive triple alliance of Poland, Rumania 
and Hungary against Soviet Russia—di- 
rected from Paris{ The benefits to Hun- 
gary in her present economic distress are 
expected to be great, while it will probably 
demonstrate the futility of all attempts of 
the reactionaries at Budapest in their 
propaganda for a return of the Hapsburgs 
and a new union with Austria. This should 
give satisfaction to France, Italy and to 
“The Little Entente,” and allay the fears 
of Dr. Benés, communicated last month to 
Italian statesmen in Rome. Indeed, in a 
way, it may be said measurably to 
strengthen “The Little Entente,” the ulti- 
mate conception of which was to stop all 
attempts at a restoration of the Hapsburg 
régime, either at Vienna or Budapest. 

The foregoing had an encouraging effect 
immediately in financial and industrial 
circles at Bucharest, where, although no 
official budget had been issued, the expenses 
of the State were 400,000,000 lei monthly 


and the receipts only half as much, with a 
deficit for 1920 of 2,400,000,000 lei, a con- 
solidated debt of 4,486,000,000 lei, and a 
floating debt of 7,162,400,000. Added to the 
total national debt was the 5,000,000,000 lei 
paid for kronen of Transylvania and the 
rubles of Bessarabia, the annexed regions, 
in an attempt to unify the currency. The 
effect qf the news from Budapest was to 
bring the lei nearer the franc. 

Rumania recently purchased a number of 
British locomotives and by the end of the 
year order had been restored to the chaotic 
operation of the railways left by the Ger- 
mans. This was a great asset for agricul- 
ture, as the peasants had found it more 
profitable to use their cattle in hauling 
products to towns than employing them in 
cultivating the soil. The rise of the lei 
also caused them to disgorge their hoard- 
ings, which had seriously embarrassed the 
Government, for the purchase of new stock 
and agricultural implements. As soon as 
the agricultural situation has become suf- 
ficiently stabilized, it is expected that the 
agrarian reforms, the expropriations of the 
large estates, will gradually go into effect 
as the peasants’ ability and means for en- 
larging their areas of cultivation become 
manifest. Two syndicates, one British and 
one French, have undertaken to keep the 
railways and their rolling stock in repair. 


BULGARIA COUNTS ON NEW SEVRES TREATY 


[PERIOD ENDED MAKCH 12, 1921] 


ELIEVING that the new position of 
Greece, the strength of the Kemalists 

in Turkey, and the changed attitude of 
France and Italy would impress Great Brit- 
ain with the necessity of modifying the 
Treaty of Sévres, at the Near East Confer- 
ence begun in London on Feb. 21, Bulgaria 
spared no pains to revive her claims to 
Thrace and Macedonia. A large mass meet- 
ing was held in the hall of the Military 
Club in Sofia, which adopted a resolution to 
be sent to the London Conference demand- 
ing that Eastern Thrace, or that part of it 
which was not to be restored to Turkey, be 
given Bulgaria. At the same time the 


Executive Committee of Macedonian So- 





cieties in Bulgaria sent a manifesto to the 
Council of the League of Nations, attempt- 
ing to reopen that subject on ethnic and 
historic grounds. All the old propaganda 
of the armistice days was revived in the 
press, where the Napred and the Proporetz 
called attention to the fact that Bulgaria, 
although her interests were as great as those 
of Turkey or Greece, had not been invited to 
the London Conference. 

This attitude produced almost no reper- 
cussions at Athens, and consequently the 
Bulgar-Greek Immigration Commission sit- 
ting at Sofia to arrange a method under 
the Neuilly Treaty, by which minorities of 
Bulgars in Greek majority communities 
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might be taken care of, continued in the 
best of humor. However, there were reper- 
cussions in Belgrade, and the Serbian Gov- 
ernment sent Sofia an ultimatum on Feb. 
15, insisting on the execution of that article 


in the treaty in which Bulgaria had under- © 


taken to return’: so many head of cattle to 
Serbia. The reply to the ultimatum was a 
good-natured document asking, in effect, 
that Serbia have patience, as Bulgaria was 
doing her best. 

The Mir praised the good taste of the 
reply; the Zora declared that the Serbs 
were growing day by day more exacting; 
the Preporetz advised the Government, if 
the exactions of the Serbs were to continue, 
to appeal to the League of Nations. All 
three repudiated the charge made by the 
press of Belgrade that Bulgaria was getting 
ready to denounce the Treaty of Neuilly on 
the field of battle if she did not obtain 
what she desired from the London Confer- 
ence. 

_ Qnly second in interest to the foregoing 

question was the great meeting of 15,000 
farmers and farm hands, which began in the 
hippodrome of the Military School at Sofia, 
Feb. 15. This was called the Agricultural 
Congress, and the chief importance of the 
gathering was its attitude toward Premier 
Stambolisky’s program for a “ Green Inter- 
national.” The doings of this Congress, the 
particulars of which have not yet reached 
America, should be viewed in two aspects: 
The political and the agricultural. The 
present Sobranje, or Parliament, is made up 
of 216 Deputies, ranged as follows: Peas- 


ants, 110; Communists, 42; Democrats, 21; 
Popular Progressives, 21: Radical Dem- 
ocrats, 8; Social Democrats, 8, and National 
Liberals, 6. The rural representation is not 
astonishing when it is considered that 80 
per cent. of the present Bulgar population 
of 5,001,000 are peasants, but that the 
urban population of the remaining 20 per 
cent. should have returned so large a repre- 
sentation of Communists has been of grave 
concern to the Government. 


The decorations of the hippodrome were 
such as to lend emphasis to the new 
“Green International.” Some of the plac- 
ards were against the “ Red International ”; 
some against the “ White International ”— 
against the Bolsheviki on the one hand and 
against the reactionaries and militarists on 
the other. The largest placards read: 

Long live the Internatfonal, which shall 
consecrate the brotherhood of European peo- 
ples and suppress the dictatorship of the 
minorities ! In union there is_ strength. 
Farmers: Reach out your hands; the plow 
and the spade nourish the world. Render to 
the hangman those guilty of catastrophe and 
the militarists. 

Between the speeches, the chief one of 
which was naturally made by M. Stam- 
bolisky, the delegates and their supporters 
viewed—through moving pictures—scenes of 
rural life and the way in which the new 
agricultural machinery from America was 
operated. The press of the capital grew very 
enthusiastic over the congress, said that Bul- 
garia’s strength lay in her fields, and ad- 
vised it to spread the gospel of the “ Green 
International ” abroad. 


PERSIA’S COUP D’ETAT 


[Pertop ENDED MarcnH 12, 1921] 


HILE the Shah’s Government was still 
wavering between the demands of 
the Moscow Government and the appeals 
of the Teheran merchants to defy Lenin 
and the Soviets, on Sunday night, Feb. 20, 
the Persian General Reza Khan, with 2,500 
National Cossacks, took possession of the 
capital and deposed the Siphadar Cabinet, 
replaced its officials by Cossack officers, 
and sent agents to the British troops re- 
questing them not to withdraw to the south. 
The coup, however, was made from Kasvin, 
which is the British headquarters. 


In the following days the Cossacks made 
several arrests among the pro-Bolshevist 
agitators, ‘and even certain Nationalists 
with anti-British proclivities were not over- 
looked. Guards were given to important 
foreigners, not propagandists, and their 
dwellings picketed for protection. There 
was no counter-rising whatever. 

The new Cossack administration declared 
that it is only temporary, that it is loyal 
to the Shah, but will in the future direct 
how he shall negotiate with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 
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JUGOSLAVIA COMPLAINS ABOUT BULGARIA 


Formal charges that the treaty of Neuilly is violated are filed with the Supreme Council 
—Death of ex-King Nicholas helps to end Montenegrin propaganda 


[PeRIopD ENDED Marcu 12, 1921] 


UGOSLAVIA on Feb. 15 formally com- 
d plained to the Supreme Council that 
Bulgaria was not carrying out the terms of 
the Treaty of Neuilly, particularly those 
clauses relating to restitutions to be made 
to Serbia. It was also pointed out, in 
a note to the Council of the League of Na- 
tions, that no sooner had Bulgaria’s posi- 
sition as a member of the League been as- 
sured than, by a new application of the Law 
for Compulsory Labor, she had repudiated 
Article 65 of the treaty, which abolished 
compulsory military training, and by a min- 
isterial decree issued Dec. 29, 1920, had 
transgressed Articles 66 and 67, which stipu- 
lated respectively that the Bulgar Army 
should be limited to 20,000 men and that 
the largest military unit should be the divi- 
sion. Belgrade alleged that the army had 
grown to 45,000 men, that the country had 
been divided into three military regions, 
each of which contained a division, officially 
scheduled as a “ regiment.” 

It was also alleged that Article 78, which 
limits fortified places, had been violated. 
Bulgaria never had any fortified places, 
but hastened, it is said, to create five, now 
armed by heavy field and mountain artil- 
lery, which, according to Article 77, should 
have been handed over to the Allies. In 
the same way 110,000 rifles were retained 
when the treaty permits only 37,950. 

The Politika of Belgrade in a series of 
articles has spread its doubts of the sin- 
cerity of the Bulgar Premier, Stambolisky, 
and even charged that he was not the firm 
friend of the Allies he pretended to be dur- 
ing the war. Although there have been 
no revelations from Sofia on this point, the 
Politika of Belgrade affirms that at a re- 
cent sitting of the Bulgarian Sobranje Pro- 
fessor Dansiloff, one of the leaders of the 
Democratic Party, produced and read a se- 
cret letter, dated Sept. 20, 1917, which had 
been sent by representatives of the Peasant 
(Stambolisky) Party to General Zhekoff, 
Commander in Chief of the Bulgarian 
Armies, expressing the readiness of the 
party to support the pro-German Govern- 


ment and continue the war, and asking cer- 
tain political concessions in return. The Po- 
litika continued: 

The reading of the letter caused a sensa- 
tion in Sofia and consternation in the ranks 
of the Government. The Minister for the 
Interior immediately had a search made in 
the houses of the two Democratic leaders, 
Danailoff and Vasilieff, with a view to seiz- 
ing the original. * * * 

Thereupon the Bulgarian Minister at Bel- 
grade, M. Todoroff, undertook to explain 
matters. He did not deny the authenticity 
of the letter, but he urged that M. Stam- 
bolisky had wished to avail himself of the 
misunderstanding that had arisen between 
the Supreme Command and the Radoslavoff 
Cabinet, in order to pull down the latter and 
set up a government under Malinoff. The 
secret aim of this new Government was to 
be a reversal of “ Czar” Ferdinand’s policy, 
while they maintained at the same time a 
show of friendship toward Germany in order 
to deceive the “Czar” and his entourage. 
In reply to this explanation the Politika 
said: 

The policy of M. Stambolisky and his party 
is of a duplicity unexampled outside Bul- 
garia. It is impossible to tell when they are 
speaking the truth and when, in their hearts, 
they conceal something totally different from 
that which they have on their lips. 

Two events occurred which have gone far 
to remove the Montenegrin question from 
being a thorn in the side of the Belgrade 
Government, particularly among its enemies 
abroad—the death of the dethroned King 
Nicholas and the reports of the British Com- 
missioners, Roland Bryce and Major L. E. 
Otterley, in regard to the elections in Mon- 
tenegro. 

As long as King Nicholas lived he could 
not help but have a following, particularly 
among the older Montenegrins, who had 
regarded him as the natural head of the 
Serbo-Montenegrin people—an opinion, how- 
ever, which will not descend to his sons, 
Danilo and Paul (Mirko, the third son, is 
believed to be dead). To advance the in- 
terests of the Serbo-Montenegrins he mar- 
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ried two of his daughters to German Princes 
and two to Russian Grand Dukes, one into 
the then exiled Karageorgovitch house of 
Serbia, one into its rival, the Obrenovitch 
dynasty, and finally one to the then heir 
apparent to the Italian throne, now Victor 
Emmanuel III. 

Although he declared war on Austria- 
Hungary shortly after Vienna had declared 
war on Serbia, his negotiations for a sepa- 
rate peace with the enemy show that he be- 
lieved the cause of the Allies to be lost. 
There are documents in existence even be- 
traying his lack of sincerity toward the 


Entente. Since the armistice he had been 
a pensioner of the French Government at 
Antibes, where he conducted a propaganda 
for the recovery of his throne until his death 
there, on March 1. 

It is now expected that the Nationalist 
Party in Montenegro, which has been cam- 
paigning for independence, but without a 
restoration, will gradually cease hostilities 
toward the established Government, and that 
the Supreme Council will finally define the 
actual status of Montenegro as a part of the 
monarchy of the Croats, Serbs and Slo- 
venes—Jugoslavia. 


GREECE AND THE CONFERENCE 
ON THE TURKISH TREATY — 


[PERIOD ENDED MaArcH 12, 1921) 


URING the Near Eastern Conference at 
London, from Feb. 21 to March 12, the 
Greek Bulé (Parliament) several times 
adopted resolutions directing the conduct 
of the Greek delegates, M. Kalogeropoulos, 
Premier and Foreign Minister, and M. Gou- 
naris, Minister of War. Former Premier 
Venizelos was not present at the convention 
officially: He went to London from Nice to 
advise and lend his moral support to the 
Greek delegates, if requested and required, 
because, to use his own words: “I believe 
Greece capable of carrying out the require- 
ments asked of her in the Treaty of Sévres, 
and I love Greece more than I dislike Con- 
stantine.” 


‘During the absence of the delegates from 
Athens, M. Baltazzis acted as Foreign Min- 
ister. The entire Cabinet, reconstructed by 
M. Kalogeropoulos on the eve of his depart- 
ure, was as follows, aside from his own 
portfolio and that of M. Gounaris: 


BOAIOGUITE oie. s 5 50.5.555088%% M. Baltazzis 
DUMNOR Si 65620 5a 00 ure eon p06 0O = M. Theotokis 
Finance ...............M. Protopapadakis 
ID vie N Sa oad oeose ees M. John Rhallis 
Education ............M. Theodore Zaimis 


Interior and Communications..M. Tsaldaris 

All were drawn from the personal party 
of M. Gounaris, and all, with emphasis on 
the leader, who was the faithful friend of 
Professor Streit, King Constantine’s Kaiser- 
lich adviser, had been noted for their pro- 


German tendencies. In passing through 
Paris, on Feb. 17, M. Kalogeropoulos, fol- 
lowing the example of other visiting states- 
men, placed a wreath on the tomb of “ the 
unknown hero,” which act was bitterly re- 
sented by the Paris press. Then the Greek 
Premier explained his mission as follows: 


We shall wait the first move from Turkey. 
I understand that the Turkish delegations 
will come forward with demands for the re- 
vision of the Treaty of Sévres, which it would 
be impossible for my Government to accept. 

All the treaties, ana the Treaty of Sévres in 
particular, have given freedom to peoples 
who have heavily and brutally suffered un- 
der the foreign yoke, and I cannot humanly 
imagine that the great powers will dream 
of allowing these redeemed peoples to go 
back to foreign enemy domination. Greece 
stands entirely by the Treaty of Sévres as it 
exists today. She has absolute confidence in 
her ability to make it respected by Turkey 
to its full and entire extent. 

As Greece is fighting a common struggle, 
which also affects the position of the allied 
powers in the East, we consider it to be 
just that no hindrance shall be placed in our 
way, but that assistance shall be granted us. 
When I say assistance, I mean that Greece 
will be very pleased to do everything hu- 
manly in her power for the common cause 
and to offer all her assistance to the great 
allied powers. 


On March 2 he sent a dispatch to his 
Government giving the Lloyd George- 
Briand plan for relieving Greece of some 
of her responsibility under the Sévres 
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Treaty. The proposals principally con- 
cerned the Smyrna district, now occupied 
by the Greeks. This was to be converted 
into a semi-independent province, admin- 
istered by Christian Governors appointed 
for terms of five years, the Turks retaining 
the civil and military control, but the judi- 
ciary and finances to be under an interna- 
tional commission, and with a police force 
composed of both Greeks and Turks. 

This plan was rejected by the Athens 
Bulé in a dispatch to M. Kalogeropoulos 
two days later. About the same time the 
Greek delegation received resolutions 
adopted by the Committee of Unredeemed 
Greeks at Constantinople and from various 
Greek bodies abroad, many of which, while 
condemning King Constantine and praising 
Venizelos, still implored M. Kalogeropoulos 
to stand by the treaty. The Bulé voted 
that to accept the proposals would be 
“equivalent to the surrender of rights def- 
initely established by endless sacrifices 
made by the Greek Nation in common with 
her great allies.” 

The Bulé presented a united front on this 
question and is preparing to legalize cer- 
tain, although not all, acts of the former 
Government, by which means the Constan- 
tine Government hopes to obtain the balance 
of the $50,000,000 American loan contracted 
by Venizelos. However, the duel has al- 
ready begun between the only two organized 
bodies in the Bulé—the followers of Gou- 
naris, who number 70, and those of Ven- 
izelos, who number 110—for the remaining 
185 Deputies. Many of these are believed 
ready to go over to the Venizelos side 
should a crisis arrive in which the honor of 
the nation would be at stake—as, for ex~- 
ample, too great a curtailment of Greek 
rights in the Treaty of Sévres. 

Although M. Gounaris had declared be- 
fore he left Athens that the censorship of 
the press, posts and telegraphs would not be 
restored, things are happening in the capi- 
tal which reach foreign lands only through 
travelers from Greece. The wide sweep 
made of the supporters of Venizelos in the 
civil service, particularly in the judiciary 
and the schools, was mentioned last month, 
but there are the strikes in the city trans- 
port service and on the provincial railways. 
In many services the places of the strikers 
have been taken by soldiers and marines. 
Delegations of strikers interview King Con- 


stantine every day with a more and more 
determined air. Hs listens quietly, bids 
them be patient and usually sends them 
away in good humor. Yet the conditions 
of which they complain are not changed; so 
they come again. 


CONSTANTINE’S DUAL ATTITUDE 


This is one phase of the Constantine 
attitude—the approachable, democratic 
phase. There is another—the autocratic. 
It will be noticed that the cable dispatches 
speak of the Bulé, or one-chamber Parlia- 
ment, as the “ Assembly.” That is because 
the King has proclaimed it to be the “ Na- 
tional Assembly.” There appears to be a 
grave question whether he could constitu- 
tionally do this. Outside the Bulé and his 
Government there is no power adequate to 
call him to account; within, there is no dis- 
position to do so, for this reason: As a 
National Assembly, the present Bulé is the 
supreme authority in the State; it directed 
the Greek delegates at London; it can re- 
vise the Constitution, rescind laws and 
annul all local legislation. It does nut, like 
other Parliaments, come to an end after a 
definite term, although, as the Bulé, it was 
elected last November for four years. It 
pronounces its own dissolution and so can 
sit as long as it desires, unless, indeed, the 
King should meanwhile declare it to be 
what it probably legally is, the Bulé, and 
so be able to dissolve it or allow it to run 
its legal term. 

The matrimonial alliances just formed 
between the reigning houses of Rumania 
and Greece—of German and British origin 
on one side, and German, Russian and 
Danish on the other—are viewed much 
more seriously in Athens than they are in 
Bucharest. There Emperor Charles’s note 
to King Ferdinand advising him to sur- 
render, and adding, “ We Kings must stick 
together,” is still jeered at. At least some 
of the Athenians believe that what pres- 
tige they may lose with the Allies will 
be more than counterbalanced by their new 
gains through the royal alliances. 

The weddings took place as per schedule: 
That of Prince George, Duke of Sparta, 
heir apparent to the Greek throne, and 
Princess Elizabeth of Rumania, at Bu- 
charest on Feb. 27; that of Crown Prince 
Carol of Rumania to Princess Helen of 
Greece on March 10 at Athens. 











REVISING THE TURKISH TREATY 


Delegates from Greece and from the two rival Governments of Turkey 
meet with the Supreme Council in London—What each delegation seeks 


[PERIOD ENDED MARCH 12, 1921] 


HE eagerly awaited New East confer- 
ence, to which the Supreme Council 
had invited delegates from Greece and 

from the two Turkish Governments—the 
Constantinople and the Angora—to debate 
the expediency of maintaining the Treaty 
of Sévres in its present form, was held in 
London, Feb. 21 to March 12. By the latter 
date the Greek delegates had reluctantly 
taken under advisement the proposal of the 
Supreme Council to accept certain changes 
in the status of Thrace and Smyrna, now 
occupied by Greece, while the Turkish dele- 
gation had agreed to accept these changes 
and other concessions, provided they “be 
adapted to conditions indispensable to the 
existence of free and independent Turkey.” 

Then while the Constantinople delegation 
awaited the Sultan’s verdict on the rap- 
prochment it had made with the Angora 
delegation of Nationalists, the latter went 
to Paris to negotiate directly with the 
French Government that portion of the 
agreement which pertained to the French 
occupation of Syria and Cilicia and peace 
with France. 

While the conference met at St. James’s 
Palace as often as the health of the Turk- 
ish Grand Vizier permitted, the Supreme 
Council interviewed the delegations sepa- 
rately at the British Foreign Office, 10 
Downing Street. At the palace the delega- 
tions also had meetings when the Supreme 
Council was not present in an attempt to 
effect a modus vivendi. 


THE CHIEF CONFEREES 


On the Supreme Council the British Prime 
Minister usually represented Great Britain, 
although at times the empire’s representa- 
tive was either Lord Curzon, Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, or Robert G. Vansittart of 
the Foreign Office. France was usually 
represented by Premier Briand, with Phi- 
lippe Berthelot as second French delegate, 
and Count de Saint-Aulaire, the present 
French Ambassador at London, as third. 


Count Carlo Sforza, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, represented Italy. Baron Gonsuke 
Hayashi, completing the Supreme Council, 
represented Japan. 

The Greek delegation was headed by the 
new Prime Minister, M. Kalogeropoulos, and 
with him was M. Gounaris, the Greek War 
Minister. Armed Tewfik Pasha, the Grand 
Vizier, headed the Sultan’s delegation from 
Constantinople, while Bekir Sami Bey head- 
ed the delegation sent by Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha from the Turkish Nationalist capital 
at Angora. At certain meetings were heard 
Nubar Pasha, who spoke for the Armenians 
of Anatolia, and A. Haronian, who spoke 
for those of the Transcaucasia. 

The influences which finally induced the 
British Prime Minister to call the Near East 
conference had been at work ever since 
Greece exchanged Venizelos for King Con- 
stantine last December, and since the con- 
tinued resistance of the Nationalist Turks 
made it apparent that the Treaty of Sévres 
could not be executed except threugh a pro- 
longed struggle. Thus France, who was not 
willing that King Constantine should under- 
take to carry out the pledges given by Veni- 
zelos, began to negotiate a separate peace 
with the Turkish Nationalists, and expressed 
her willingness to have the terms of the 
treaty modified in favor of Turkey. Italy, 
who had been forced to surrender much to 
Venizelos, saw a chance to recover some of 
her prestige, if not her concessions in the 
Levant, also urged a review of the treaty. 

The British Prime Minister, when he con- 
sented to the conference, however, declared 
to the House of Commons that the British 
Government could not repudiate the Con- 
stantinople Government, which it had 
brought into being, nor the Greek mandates, 
which it had aided in bestowing; suggestions 
for changes must come from others. Both 
the Turkish Governments were naturally 
ready to suggest these changes, while the 
Greek Government was just as naturally 
adverse to any change at all. 
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The above map shows the area left to the Turks in Europe and in Asia Minor by the 

Treaty of Sévres, together with the Armenian frontier as laid down by President Wilson 

in accordance with the treaty. It also shows the territories within which France and Italy, 

: in virtue of the Tripartite Agreement signed at Sévres on Aug. 10, 1920, enjoy preferential 

e claims to supply the staff required for the assistance of the Porte in organizing the local 

adminisrtation or police. The contracting powers in that agreement have undertaken not 

to apply for, nor to make or support, applications on behalf of their nationals for industrial 

concessions tn the areas allotted to another power. In the Greek area—Ionia—the Greek 

Government is to enjoy administrative privileges for five years, and at the end of that 

time a plebiscite is to decide whether or not Ionia is to be annexed to Greece. For thé 
zone of the Straits a special international régime is prescribed. 
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The treaty of peace between the allied 
powers and Turkey, which was signed at the 
porcelain establishment at Sévres, France, 
Aug. 10, 1920, has never been ratified. 
When the draft was handed to the Sultan’s 
representatives in Paris on May 11, 1920, 
it was described as designed, first, to set 
forth the conditions upon which the allied 
powers would make peace with Turkey, and, 
secondly, to establish those international ar- 
rangements which the Allies had devised for 
more stable and equitable conditions among 
the conflicting races of the old Turkish Em- 
pire. 


THE SULTAN AND KEMAL 


The Sultan, importuned by the French 
and Italian members of the Inter-allied 
Commission, ‘and, it is understood, so secret- 
ly advised by the British, was about again 
to importune Mustapha Kemal Pasha that 
the delegates from Constantinople and An- 
gora to the London Conference form one 
Pan-Islamic body. Then he heard that the 
Turkish Nationalists had offered his throne 
with the Caliphate to his cousin, Osman 
Fouard Effendi. Osman Fouard is a 
grandson of Murad V. and his wife, who 
was the daughter of Abbas Hilmi, Khedive 


of Egypt. Ordered to the Palace, where 
the Sultan is said to have expressed great 
anger, Osman Fouard said that he was 
sorry at the precipitate action of the Na- 
tionalists in calling him; but they could 
hardly be blamed, as all they desired was 
union, also moderation in order to secure 
peace. He added that he had several times 
declined importunities to go to Angora, be- 
lieving that the interests of Turkey urged 
that he remain in Constantinople. 

With the interview, however, had ended 
all hopes ‘of a joint Turkish delegation to 
London. On Feb. 16, the Constantinople 
delegation departed, traveling by way of 
Paris. It was composed of Ahmed Tewfik 
Pasha, the Grand Vizier; Sefa Bey, a for- 
mer Foreign Minister, and, on the way, was 
to pick up Osman Nizami Pasha, Minister 
at Rome. On the same day the Angora 
delegation, led by a man of great eloquence 
and learning, Bekir Sami Bey, was reported 
at Brindisi, on the Italian coast, having 
come from Adalia, the Italian zone port in 
Asia Minor. It should be remembered that 
the Italians, on account of their having 
been obliged to surrender much to the 
Greeks by the Treaty of Sévres, were even 
more anxious to have the treaty revised 
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than were the French. The latter, aside 
from their hatred of the Constantine 
Greeks for their massacre of French sol- 
diers at Athens in 1916, also desired peace 
with the Nationalists, whose supremacy at 
Constantinople would greatly weaken the 
prestige of the British, by whom alone the 
Sultan’s Government had been created and 
kept in power. 


WHAT THE SULTAN WANTS 


Both delegations came loaded with data 
and accompanied by a corps of secretaries. 
It was reported that the Sultan’s delegation 
bore demands based on what they under- 
stood were Kemal Pasha’s desires. The de- 
mands of the Sultan’s party were these: 

1. The economic independence of Turkey, 

without limiting its national and natural 

frontiers. 

2. The Turks undertake to bestow upon the 
minority Christians all the guarantees of 
protection capable of safeguarding their lib- 
erty and their religion. 

38. The Turks ask a modification of the 
clauses of the Treaty of Sévres on certain 
economic, financial, naval and _ military 
questions, 

4. The Turks ask for the financial aid of 
the Allies in rehabilitating Turkey. 

Kemal’s delegation was ordered to secure 
peace without surrendering in principle any 
of the Nationalist former demands; if pos- 
sible in conjunction with the Sultan’s dele- 
gation, and if not in London, then in Paris. 
There the Nationalists were prepared to 
concede to France economic, educational 
and constructive demands in Syria, pro- 
vided the French evacuated Cilicia, sur- 
rendered Aintab and Ourfa, acknowledged 
full Turkish sovereignty over the Port of 
Alexandretta and the mutual use of the 
Hedjaz railway. This road, however, would 
be operated by the French under a mixed 
directorate. Their proposals to be presented 
at London, and to form the basis of their 
negotiations at Paris, were as follows: 


WHAT KEMAL WANTS. 


1. That all countries inhabited by the 
Turks, excluding those in which Arabs are 
in the majority, should remain part of Tur- 
key, and that within those areas the Turkish 
nation should exercise full sovereign rights. 

2. That the Turks are willing to concede to 
minorities the same rights as are provided 
for in the minority clauses of other treaties, 
subject to themselves receiving similar rights 
in countries in which they are in a minority. 

3. That the Turks are prepared to concede 
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freedom of navigation to all nations through 

the straits provided that Turkish sovereignty 

be unaffected. 

Just before the departure of the Angora 
delegation it was reported in Constanti- 
nople that Enver Pasha had returned from 
negotiating with the Bolsheviki in Trans- 
caucasia and had declared that they were 
not to be trusted. Kemal is reputed to 
have replied that he, too, distrusted Mos- 
cow, but that they suited his own policy 
well enough for the time being. He sent 
this message by Bekir Sami Bey to the 
London Conference: 

In participating in the Conference of Lon- 
don we do not permit ourselves to prejudice 
the friendly relations existing between Tur- 
key and Russia. 

That does not mean that we adopt the prin- 
ciples of communism, for social conditions in 
Turkey do not permit of their application. 
The parties which were recently organized 
among us with this end in view have com- 
prehended this truth and have ceased their 
activity. 

A Pan-Turkish Congress was quietly 
held in Rome on the eve of the London 
Conference. Here secret delegates from 
both the Constantinople and the Angora 
Governments were present. A note con- 
taining the six resolutions adopted by the 
Congress was handed to the French Am- 
bassador at Rome, M. Barrére, with the 
request that it be transmitted to M. Briand. 
This was done. A copy of the note was 
given to Count Sforza, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, on his departure for London. At 
Paris he and Briand are said to have viewed 
the joint demands favorably, although with 
reservations. The text of the six resolu- 
tions has not been revealed, but the pre- 
amble is known to state that they were 
adopted after complete understanding had 
been established between the Constanti- 
nople and Angora delegates. 

Talaat Pasha, former Grand Vizier and 
Minister of Finance of Turkey, was assassi- 
nated in Charlottenburg, a suburb of Ber- 
lin, March 15. He was shot to death. The 
murderer, an Armenian student, who ac- 
costed Talaat in the street and then fired 
the fatal shot, was arrested. He also 
wounded Talaat’s wife. 

Talaat Pasha was walking with his wife 
when he was spoken to by the student, who 
approached him from behind. As Talaat 
turned to return the greeting the stranger 
fired at the former Grand Vizer’s head, kill- 
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ing him instantly. A second shot struck 
Talaat’s wife. The assassin threw away 
his weapon and attempted to escape, but a 
crowd of pedestrians captured him, beat 
him severely and then turned him over to 
the police. His name is said to be Salomon 
Teilirian. 


Responsibility for the massacres of Ar- 
menians was thrown on Talaat Pasha and 
soon after his arrival in Berlin it was re- 
ported the Turkish Government would de- 
mand his extradition, along with that of 
other Turkish Generals. 


STABLE CONDITIONS IN SCANDINAVIA 


A temporary Cabinet crisis in Sweden—Swedish exchange rates the highest in Europe, 
in spite of a decline in business activities—Developments in Norway and Denmark 


[PERIOD ENDED MARCH 12, 1921] 


HE political deadlock in Sweden pre- 
T vented the formation of a Cabinet to 
take the place of the De Geer Min- 
istry, which resigned in February on losing 
its support in both Chambers of the Riks- 
dag. First, M. Goeste Tamm, Minister of 
Finance, resigned as a protest against the 
rejection by both Chambers of a bill to in- 
crease the import duty on coffee. The other 
Ministers soon followed, owing to the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to cope with the situ- 
ation left by the Hjalmar Branting Cabinet 
of Socialists in October, 1920. The Swedish 
press assigned as reasons for this failure 
the futility of Baron de Geer’s efforts to 
form a Government on a parliamentary 
basis, the appropriations of his Government 
for socialistic purposes, such as socializa- 
tion of juries and establishing the eight- 
hour law and the neglect of measures to bet- 
ter the economic and trade situation. 

King Gustav applied to Hjalmar Bran- 
ting to form a new Ministry, but he de- 
clined, declaring his inability to do so with 
the Liberal minority left in the Riksdag 
by the defeat of the Socialists last Fall. 
Then the King requested, in turn, Admiral 
Lindman, leader of the Conservatives, and 
Professor Eden, leader of the Liberals, to 
undertake the task, but they also declined. 
Henning Elmquist, the outgoing Minister of 
Social Welfare, also was a candidate, but 
was. opposed by the powerful Peasant. Party 
in the Riksdag. Finally, King Gustav 
asked M. von Sydow, the. Governor of 
Gothenburg, to form a new Cabinet, and he 
was expected to succeed in reconstructing 
the old Cabinet. It was understood that he 
would probably replace the former Minister 


of Finance by M. Beskow, a bank Director, 
or by M. Knut Dahlberg, a Stockholm Al- 
derman. 

The exchange rate of the Swedish krone 
on March 12 was 22.70 cents, as against 
20 cents a year ago; that of the Danish 
krone was 17.20 cents, as against 17 cents a 
year ago, and that of the Norwegian was 
16. In all Scandinavian countries the par 
value of the krone is 26.8 cents. In Norway 
the krone is only a little lower proportion- 
ally than the Swiss franc; otherwise fe 
Scandinavian rates are all proportionally 
higher than those of any other European 
coins. The German mark is almost at the 
lowest exchange rate; though its normal 
value is 23.8 cents, it is now quoted at 1.62 
cents, as against 1.32 cents a year ago. 

The low rate for the German mark is con- 
sidered the key to the general depression of 
exchange for all European countries, and 
not until the indemnity question is settled 
does much rise in trade appear probable 
for other lands. The fact that the German 
mark has greater purchasing power at home 
than its exchange rate abroad and the 
cheapness of German labor have had a de- 
pressing effect on the trade and industry 
of Sweden and the other Scandinavian 
countries. 

The “dumping” of German goods on 
Sweden, strangely enough, has caused 
Sweden to import more steel and pig iron 
than she has exported in the past year. This 
accounts for the closing down of many fac- 
tories, slumps in business and financial 
stringency in Sweden toward the end of 
1920, in contrast with the lively markets 
and great commercial activity that marked 
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the first half of the same year. Trade was 
hampered by falling prices for most articles 
of native manufacture, uncompensated by 
any fall in the price of labor and general 
costs. Increasing scarcity and dearness of 
money reduced purchasing power. Backed 
ky cheaper labor and lower general costs, 
German goods could compete with Swedish 
even in the Swedish markets. 

The monthly returns of the Board of 
Trade in London showed for the last half 
of 1920 an excess in the value of Swedish 
imports over exports which resulted in an 
unfavorable trade balance of increasing im- 
portance. The difficulty of financing this 
trade deficit, which was expected to reach 
about 1,000,000,000 kroner (£55,500,000), 
has been the chief cause of the financial 
strain in Sweden. The banks were selling 
credit for the purpose of meeting the in- 
debtedness of the trade to foreign markets. 
Special cable reports recently received at 
the National City Bank of New York, how- 
ever, show continued prosperity for Scan- 
dinavian banks. 

Meanwhile many Swedish foundries had 
to close down or keep short hours, owing 
to the fact that German foundries could 
convert exported Swedish iron ore into pig 
iron and steel more cheaply and undersell 
the native product in Swedish markets. 
Searcity and dearness of coal further 
hampered Swedish industry, necessitating 
the laying under contribution of the Swed- 
ish coal mines in Spitzbergen, and importa- 
tion of coal from America, South Africa 
and Australia on account of the limitation 
of coal exports from England. 

Negotiations continue for a trade agree- 
ment with Soviet Russia, but the education 
and intelligence of the middle classes have 
balked Bolshevism in Sweden, according to 
Professor Per Hugo, a delegate of the Swe- 
dish Royal Board of Education, sent recent- 
ly to study conditions in the United States. 


DENMARK—King Christian and Queen 
Alexandrina will visit the Faroe Islands, 
the Kingdom of Iceland, and the Colony of 
Greenland at the end of June, according to 
an official announcement. The visit to Ice- 
land was arranged for last Summer, but 
had to be postponed because of the injury 
the King received when thrown from his 
horse before the solemn entry into Heder- 
slev, in Danish Slesvig. The visit to Green- 
land is to celebrate the bicentenary of the 








resettlement of that Dominion, in June, 
1721, when the Norwegian missionary, Hans 
Egede, was surprised to find only Eskimos 
there, not knowing that Eskimos, in the 
sixteenth century, had destroyed the de- 
scendants of the colony of Eric the Red, who 
settled there in the ninth century. No Dan- 
ish King has yet visited Greenland. Ice- 
land was visited by King Christian IX. in 
1874, when the millenary of the old Norse 
settlement of Iceland was celebrated, and 
the Icelanders were granted the Althing, 
their local Parliament. Later King Fred- 
erick VIII., with members of the Danish 
Rigsdag, went to Reykjavik in 1907, when 
the revision of the relationship between 
Denmark and Iceland began to be seriously 
discussed. Queen Alexandrina will be the 
first Danish Queen to visit those far north- 
ern countries known as Danish America. 


For the last thirty years no criminal has 
undergone capital punishment in Denmark, 
though Danish courts may impose death 
sentences. Owing to the recent increase of 
murders, there is a growing public demand 
for more drastic penalties. Minister of 
Justice Rytter announced in March that 
hereafter justice will be meted out, in ac- 
cordance with the strictest reading of the 
laws, to persons guilty of violence, robbery 
and similar crimes. 

According to a cable received at Wash- 
ington from Copenhagen, March 14, the 
Danes in Central Slesvig polled a very con- 
siderable number of votes in the elections 
March 13 to the German Reichstag and 
Landtag. In the city of Flensborg the 
Danes polled 3,670 votes out of 28,000, and 
in the city and county of Flensborg there 
was a total of 4,300 Danish votes. A Dane 
has been elected to the Council of the Flens- 
borg County District. The Danish news- 
paper Flensborg Avis ‘says that even the 
Danish optimists were not disappoinfed by 
the result of the election. 


In the plebiscite in Central Slesvig last 
year the territory voted to remain under 
German rule, but there was a considerable 
Danish minority, especially in Flensborg 
and the northern rural districts. 

NORWAY—In a general way, Norway’s 
export trade had a satisfactory year in 
1920. Sections of the electro-chemical in- 
dustry prospered, owing to the immense re- 
sources of hydro-electricity, but mining and 
canning industries suffered. The rising 
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quotations in whale oil made the whaling in- 
dustry satisfactory, but the other fisheries 
underwent depression, owing to the loss dur- 
ing the war of the South European markets. 
Norway’s exports were sufficient to force 
up the exchange value of the krone. Lum- 
ber and wood pulp made considerable in- 
creases. In the middle of February a ship- 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION 


ping crisis was reported; vessels aggre- 
gating 700,000 tons, one-fifth of the total 
tonnage, were laid up. One-tenth of the 
national capital of Norway is invested in 
shipping, and the owners were appealing to 
the State, the banks and other organiza- 
tions interested to aid in removing the dif- 
ficulties. 


IN 


RED RUSSIA 


Menace to Soviet Dictatorship in serious Outbreaks in Petrograd and Disaffection of 
the Baltic Fortress of Kronstadt—Desperate Food and Fuel Situation a Factor in Grow- 
ing Spirit of Revolt—Crisis faced by Bolsheviks from the Inside 


[PERIOD ENDED MARCH 12, 1921] 


ITH the defeat and rout of the armies 

\ \ of General Baron Peter Wrangel, the 

Moscow dictators believed Red Rus- 

sia’s military troubles were over, affording a 
breathing space in which to prepare the gi- 
gantic work of economic reconstruction. The 
events of the first two weeks of March, how- 
ever, indicated that the Soviet’s way to ab- 
solute power was not yet clear, and that the 
new enemy, coming from within, was more 
formidable than any before encountered. 
General strikes in Petrograd and Moscow 
led to serious street fighting, in which many 
were killed and injured. The Petrograd 
workers were joined by sailors from Kron- 
stadt, and the holders of that important 
fortress on the Neva, a city in itself, finally 
arrested the Bolshevist commissaries with- 
in its walls, hoisted the flag of revolt, and 
declared war on the Soviet régime. The 
small fort across the river, known as Kras- 
naya Gorka (Red Mountain) at first threw 
in its lot with Kronstadt, but was finally 
recapured by the Bolshevist forces. and its 
‘runs turned on Kronstadt. Battle by bom- 
bardment was still continuing when these 
pages went to press. Though the ‘dictators 
at first belittled the insurrection, they fi- 
nally realized the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, especially as the counter-revolutionary 
movement was spreading all over European 
Russia and into Sjberia. The Moscow rulers 
were taking extraordinary measures to 


crush the movement, without any apprecia- 
ble success. ° 

The first intimation of revolt reached 
Riga (Latvia) on Feb. 25. Some 14,000 
Government workers in Petrograd, including 
the printers, had gone on strike the day 
before. They demanded an increase bread 
ration, the convocation of a Constituent As- 
sembly, and the right of free trade. Dis- 
orders followed, which Government troops 
were called out to suppress. Machine guns 
were turned on the. demonstrators. The 
number of the strikers killed or wounded 
was estimated at 150. Deserters from the 
Red Army joined the revolters. Serious 
fighting lasted for several days. Then the 
strikers were joined by a detachment of 
sailors who had come up from Kronstadt on 
an icebreaker. Food troubles had already 
alienated the Kronstadt ‘varrison, which on 
Feb. 26 revolted and seized the local Bol- 
shevist commissaries as hostages. At the 
same time news came of a general strike 
in Moscow, which, as in Petrograd, had de- 
veloped into a pitched battle, in which many 
persons had been killed and hundreds 
wounded. 

The Soviet authorities, threatened with 
the overthrow of their power, took active 
steps to fortify both Moscow and Petro- 
grad, and Lenin promised in a proclamation 
that the Government would use every pos- 
sible means to relieve the food-shortage. 
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A proclamation issued by the Moscow Soviet 
and published in the official press blamed 
the trouble on the Socialists, the Russian 
aristocracy, and the capitalists and foreign 
bankers, all of whom it accused of plotting 
to overthrow the Government by fomenting 
uprisings in Siberia and the Ukraine, in or- 
der to paralyze the forwarding of food sup- 
plies to the proper centres. 


THE KRONSTADT REVOLT 


Though M. Tchitcherin, the Bolshevist 
Foreign Minister, minimized the reports of 
the uprisings in wireless notes from the 
Kremlin to Litvinov, head of the Soviet 
Embassy at Reval (Esthonia), the seri- 
ousness of the situation soon became ap- 
parent. The revolt of the Kronstadt sail- 
ors was not suppressed, and the garrison 
of Krasnaya Gorka, across the river, joined 
the revolters. All classes of citizens in 
Kronstadt were united in the uprising 
against the Soviet Government. <A _ revo- 
lutionary committee had been organized, 
which later “ecame a Provisional Gov- 
ernment, chosen wholly from sailors and 
workmen without political affiliations. The 
Kronstadt leader was said to be a sailor 
named Petresenko. The Kronstadters and 
the garrison of Krasnaya Gorka turned 
their guns on the Petrograd-Moscow ,rail- 
way line around March 7. Eight ships of 
the Baltic fleet participated in the firing. 
Subsequently the Red forces regained pos- 
session of Krasnaya Gorka and bombarded 
Kronstadt. The bombardment was still con- 
tinuing on March 15. The Revolutionary 
Committee in Kronstadt declared that it 
would fight until the Soviet rule was over- 
thrown. Trotzky was preparing plans to 
blockade Kronstadt in spite of the presence 
in the fortress of large numbers of women 
and children. 

Prominent Russians in Paris, who re- 
cently organized a new Constituent Assem- 
bly made up of delegates to the Assembly 
dispersed by the Bolsheviki, declared that 
this revolt heralded a formidable explosion 
which would sweep the Bolshevist ‘dictators 
away. The latter were showing feverish 
energy. The famous Red cavalry leader, 
Budenny, had been ordered to bring his 
forces from the South. Infantry regiments 
from the South could not arrive without 
considerable delay, owing to the stoppage 
o: the railway service. The Bolshevist 


commanders were forcing unwilling soldiers 
to march against Kronstadt at the point of 
the bayonet. Fighting was still going on 
in parts of Petrograd on March 15. Several 
thousand Red soldiers had marched from 
the fortress of Oranienbaum and joined the 
besieged sailors. Food supplies were get- 
ting lower in Kronstadt, but hopes were 
entertained of procuring supplies from the 
American Red Cross at Viborg, Finland. 

Interviewed in Moscow on March 13 by a 
correspondent of The New York Herald, 
Lenin called the Kronstadt revolt “ foolish.” 
Lenin’s point of view was brought out as 
follows: 


To seize an icebound island, containing very 
little food and absolutely dependent for all 
its supplies on Russia, was a foolish thing to 
do, although, to be sure, it was only part of 
a much larger plot which missed fire every- 
where else. * * * What can they do if 
they take Petrograd? Only one thing—starve. 
They will. have a big, foodless city on their 
hands and we shall have more food for Mos- 
cow, aS more supplies are coming in from 
Kuban and Siberia, and for a short time we 
will no longer have to feed Petrograd, which 
of late has been a strain on our resources 
owing to its remoteness from the grain dis- 
tricts. * * * An advance on Moscow over 
the melting snow and swampy ground, and 
because of the torn-up railroads and devas- 
tated country, is impossible. The sailors at 
the head of this foolish mutiny at Kronstadt 
will be out of their element as soon as they 
lose sight of the Gulf of Finland. * * ® 
If they accept supplies from foreign powers 
they will brand themselves at once as traitors 
to Russia and the whole country will rise 
against them, just as it rose against Denikin 
and Kolchak. * * * This Kronstadt affair 
in itself is a very petty incident. It no more 
threatens to break up the Soviet Government 
than the Irish disorders are threatening to 
break up the British Empire. It is simply 
a case of discontent among some foolish 
sailors, and this discontent is being utilized 
by some Czarist officers, reactionaries, Men- 
sheviki, social revolutionaries and foreign 
powers. 


TRADE PACT SIGNED WITH BRITAIN 


The long desired trade compact with 
Great Britain was signed in London on 
March 16. Certain clauses which had pre- 
vented agreement had been rewritten. 

The agreement is essentially the same as 
the draft taken to Moscow by Leonid Kras- 
sin, Soviet Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce, in January, the most important 
terms of which follow: 


Each party agrees to refrain from hostile 
action or propaganda outside its borders 
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against the other’s institutions or giving as- 
sistance or encouragement to any propaganda 
outside its own borders. The Soviet Govern- 
ment particularly agrees to refrain from any 
encouragement of Asiatic peoples to action 
against British interests, especially in Asia 
Minor, Persia, Afghanistan and India. 

British subjects in Russia and Russians in 
Great Britain will be permitted to return to 
their homes if they so desire. 

Each agrees not to impose any form of 
blockade against the other or any discrimi- 
nations against trade not imposed on other 
foreign countries. 

Ships in each other’s harbors shall receive 
the treatment usually accorded foreign mer- 
chant ships by commercial nations. 

The agreement provides for the clearance 
of mines from the Baltic and the approaches 





to Russia, and the exchange of information 
regarding mines, 

It provides for the admission to both coun- 
tries of persons appointed to carry out the 
agreement, with the right to restrict them 
to specified areas and the exclusion of any 
who are persona non grata, and also free 
communication and exemption from taxation. 

A renewal of telegraphic and postal facili- 
ties, including parcel post, will be arranged. 
With regard to the seizure of Russian 

gold exported from Russia as payment 
for’ imports, the British Government does 
not concede the Soviet claim that such gold 
should be regarded as immune from seizure 
to pay British claims. The agreement leaves 
this as a matter to be settled by ordinary 
court procedure. 


ITALY MOVING SLOWLY FORWARD 


EBATES in the Chamber on the bread 
subsidy and the Government bill for 
checking up the “ controllo ” of the big busi- 
nesses by the workers continued with gains 
for Signor Giolitti, the Premier, in the first, 
and a growing opposition organized and led 
by his predecessor, Signor Nitti, in the sec- 
ond. There was a project to reduce but not 
to abolish the bread subsidy, by having two 
grades of bread, one for the rich and one 
for the poor, as even the Socialists realized 
that to continue the subsidy at its present 
figure would mean national ruin. 

The “controllo” bill pleases neither the 
workers nor the owners. Under its delay 
the workers in the big metallurgic plants, 
notably the F. I. A. T., became restive and 
refused to work on war material, although 
it had been ordered from abroad. The 
“econtrollo” allows the workers to know 
the destination of their work. 

In the politico-labor field, the resolutions 
of the Federation of Labor, adopted at the 
Leghorn Congress condemning communism 
and unnecessary strikes, went far toward 
pacifying the smaller industries not to be 
affected by the “ controllo.” 

The riots between the Communists and 
the Fascisti centred in the towns of Tus- 
cany. There, however, early in March, 
the Communists were reported to have been 
frightened into obeying the laws, and so 
the Fascisti marched the streets in. vain. 


[PERIOD ENDED MarcH 12, 1921] 


In the southern- Province of Bari, though, 
the peasants attempted to do what the met- 
allurgic workers did last Autumn. They 
seized farms instead of plants. This caused 
a rising of the Fascisti in the rural districts 
which was with difficulty put down by the 
carabinieri. 


On March 13 the Government of Fiume 
solemnly informed Wilbur Keblinger, the 
American Consul accredited there, that it 
could not receive him, as the United States 
had not yet recognized the independence of 
the State of Fiume, which President Wilson 
labored so hard to place on the map. 


THE VATICAN—At a secret consistory 
on March 7 the Pope announced the crea- 
tion of six new Cardinals. One was Dennis 
J. Dougherty, Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
who succeeded the late Cardinal John Far- 
ley of New York. The others were Mon- 
signori Francisco Vidal Barraquer, Arch- 
bishop of Tarragona, Spain; Juan Benoloch 
y Vivo, Archbishop of Burgos, Spain; Josef 
Schulte, Archbishop of Cologne; Michael 
von Fauhaber, Archbishop of Munich, and 
Francesco Ragohesi, Papal. Nuncio at 
Madrid. 


The Pope delivered an allocution on uni- 
versal peace. He said, among other things, 
that such peace was impossible without re- 
newal of the private life of individuals, as 
witness the disastrous civil strife [in Italy] 


/ 
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and the new seeds of discord sown by racial 
strifes [in Upper Silesia, Lithuania, Ukrai- 
nia, Poland and other small countries]. He 
condemned crimes against morality and hu- 
manity concomitant to the renewal of 


SPAIN’S PREMIER 
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ancient struggles [alluding to Ireland]. He 
concluded that treaties would be futile un- 
less citizens become permeated with senti- 
ments of the justice and charity inculcated 
by Christian doctrines. 


ASSASSINATED 


Victim of the Sindicato Unico in revenge for Gen- 
eral Anido’s success in bringing its members to justice 


[PERIOD ENDED MARCH 12, 


HILE returning home from the Cham- 

ber, where he had been threatened 
with defeat, Premier Dato was shot dead 
by two members of the Sindicato Unico, 
Spain’s terrible society of coercion by as- 
sassination, the character of which has 
several times been described in CURRENT 
History. This was on March 8. On the 
18th one of his assailants, Pedro Mateo, 
was arrested and next day confessed the 
crime, naming Ramon Cassanova as his ac- 
complice. The deed is supposed to have 
been a premature act in a great conspiracy 
embracing not only the Sindicato Unico of 
Spain but Communist bodies in France and 
Italy for the removal of the heads of State 
in all three countries on May 1. 

A Paris dispatch dated Feb. 14 said that 
documents revealing such a conspiracy had 
been seized in Paris, Barcelona and Madrid; 
also that among the documents had been 
found “checks emanating from Berlin, and 
paid through an American transportation 
company.” A more direct cause for the 
murder, however, it is believed, may be 
found in the fact that last Autumn Premier 
Dato sent General Martinez Anido as Mili- 
tary Governor to Barcelona. Anido was 
successful in uncovering the secret head of 
the Sindicato Unico, in sending thirty-six 
prominenti to prison, and in scattering its 
rank and file. Shortly after the shadow of 
the dread society fell upon the capital, and 
the press united in demanding that Anido 
be made military dictator of the kingdom 
until he had stamped out the band of 
assassins. 

The death of Sefor Dato left politics in 
a confused state. Being Minister of Marine 
and not Minister of the Interior, he had lost 
many Deputies at the last election. For the 
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time he is succeeded as Premier by the 
Minister of the Interior, Count de Bugallal; 
although, on March 14, it was said that the 
King would ask the veteran Antonio Maura 
to form a Ministry. 

The Spanish Cortes is made up of per- 
sonal factions. In it Sefor Dato, with 127 
Deputies, had been principally opposed by 
Senor Maura with 22 and Juan de la Cierva, 
also with 22. All are nominally Conserva- 
tives. Then.there are the Liberal leaders: 
Count Romanones with 21, the Marquis de 
Albucemas-Prietistas with 43, and Santiago 
Alba with 29. Then come a dozen personal 
factions, with one or two Deputies, and the 
Catalonian Regionalists with 17. The 
Cortes has been in session since Feb. 22; 
during the previous session Sefor Dato had 
a total of 215 out of 409 members. 


PORTUGAL—The Cabinet formed by — 
Liberato Pinto on Dec. 2 resigned on Feb. 
18. It had been weakened by the withdrawal 
of Julio Martins, Minister of Marine, but 
more especially by that of Cunha Leal, who 
had attempted to solve the distressing preb- 
iem of national finance in a fantastic way. 
Senhor Leal’s resignation was simply due to 
a point of order raised between himself and 
the President of the Chamber. 

From Feb. 13 until Feb. 23 the President 
of the republic, Senhor Almeida, tried in 
vain to find Pinto’s successor. The diffi- 
culty lay in the group divisions of Parlia- 
ment. He then summoned a Council of 
State to discuss a dissolution. At the con- 
ference on Feb. 24 several names were put 
forward as Prime Minister, but all were ob- 
jected to by one party or anoth-~ 
length Senhor Bernardino Macha 
proposed and accepted by all the 
leaders. 





